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JOHN CASSELL. 

HIS LIFE AND WORK. 



It. was on the 23rd of January, 1817, that John .1 

Cassell was born in Manchester. His father and 
mother were both poor, but managed, by stact U 

economy, to send him to a school where he received 
—-but a very simple and rudimentary education. This 
little, however, he made the best use of, as we shall 
„ ; see in the course of time ; and by dint of painstaking 
^ industry and close study at length, we are told, he 
J . " carried his own self-culture to a degree not often sur- 
I passed among the non-professional classes, including 
I an extensive acquaintance with English literature 
"^ which he had occasion to use." He was one of those 
who fully realised that in order to the proper treat- 
ment of one's self, it is needful to early realise — 

r. Who we are, and what we are, or, as an 
old writer has wisely advised, ** Man, know thy- 
self." Yet how few seek to attain this self-know- 
ledge ! Indeed, it may truthfully be asserted that 
thousands of people have never given the slightest 
consideration either to their physical, spiritual, intel- 
lectual, or moral requirements. The consequence is 
serious mischief results in jmany ways. Those who 
are ignorant, or think meanly of themselves, are 
sure to act accordingly, and will be found treating 
themselves either indifferently or foolishly. The man 
who properly knows himself, and thinks and desires 
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that which is noble, is sure to be governed by a stan- 
dard which will better enable him to measure his duties 
and obligations ; while the man who believes he will 
die like a beast will most likely be content to live like 
one. It is quite true in some cases natural tempera- 
ment may at times give rise to noble impulses, but 
it is only by self-control, and proper means of self- 
culture, a real noble life can be conceived or realised 
in all its beauty, power, and dignity. Like every 
other good thing, it can be helped by good nurture, or 
hindered by gross neglect. 

Another point worthy of consideration as we con- 
template the life of John Cassell is this — that 

2. None should despise little things or odd 
MOMENTS. It seemed no doubt. at the time a small 
matter for him to yield to the desire to attend a 
lecture given at the Exchange in Manchester by 
Dr. R. B. Grindrod, the author of the Prize Essay 
on " Bacchus," but the results proved of the greatest 
importance to himself and the world at large. While 
John was engaged in helping to erect that building, in 
which as a carpenter at the time he had been em- 
ployed, he little thought he was laying the founda- 
tion of a work which would extend all over the 
civilised world. But so it was. He repeatedly and 
pathetically spoke in terms of gratitude of Dr. Grind- 
rod, and owned that his conversion to the principles 
and practice of teetotalism was owing to the medical 
lectures he had heard delivered by the doctor. No 
doubt, it seemed of very small importance when John 
signed the pledge in the Tabernacle, Manchester, July 
15th or i6th, 1835, after an address by Thomas 
Swindlehurst (one of seven men who first started the 
movement in Preston), but it was in reality the first 
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public act which led him to take such deep interest up 
to the day of his death, in doing all he could to teach 
others thus to try to elevate themselves. 

Never deem, then, an effort to improve too trifling 
or insignificant. Trifles make the man, just as the 
drops make the ocean. Great events are influenced 
by little things, and great characters are made up 
of little acts. Trifles, therefore, help or hinder in 
proportion as they are used or neglected. It is an old 
saying, " Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care -of themselves." It is equally true, " Take 
care of the little acts of life, and the larger ones will 
take care of themselves." 

3. None are too humble or too poor to have 
AN idea, and to work IT OUT. The biographies of men 
and women in all directions prove this to be correct. 
Indeed, they afford every encouragement to all who 
have any desire to rise themselves, or help to benefit 
others. None should despair, even if they have but 
limited means or poor abilities at their disposal, inas- 
much as it is by the best use of the resources we have 
they become enlarged or strengthened. Duty tells 
us to do the best we can, even if we cannot do the 
best we wish ; and by this method alone can any hope 
to achieve either success or good in the world. 

There is, indeed, no greater mark of wisdom than 
in being practical. How many do we meet with 
who are always dreaming^ hwX, x\^v&c doing ! Very 
clever in their own estimation at striking out splendid 
theories, but starving, and sometimes even dying for 
want of daily bread, which they might have secured, if 
they had only been content to work as well as wish, or 
to strive as well as sigh for some unattained end worth 
securing. Such, however, was not the case with John 
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Cassell. Remember, Robert Burns the poet was the 
son of a gardener, and rose from his native obscurity 
through many difficulties, though his sun sank in dark- 
ness from his own folly. The Rev. John Foster, the 
author of the well-known Essays on " Decision of 
Character," &c., was the son of a farmer, and often 
retired to a barn to read, and then return to his work. 
The Rev. John Newton was the son of a farmer. 
John Opie, the celebrated painter, was the son of a 
carpenter. Dr. Livingstone was a factory lad, but by 
the wise employment of his leisure time rose step by 
step until he became one of the most successful mission- 
aries. Henry Kirke White was the son of a butcher, 
and was apprenticed to a stocking- weaver. By apply- 
ing his leisure hours to the study of languages, in ten 
months he was able to read Horace. He also acquired a 
knowledge of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. All his 
poems were written before he was twenty years of age. 

William Hutton, the celebrated bookseller and 
author, was apprenticed to a stocking- weaver. He 
taught himself bookbinding during his leisure hours, 
and rose to be wealthy. John Dollond, the eminent 
optician, was the son of a stocking- weaver, and spent 
his early days in a manufactory. In his spare moments 
he learnt several languages. 

John Prideaux was the son of a poor farmer, and 
used to help the parish clerk ; and when the old clerk 
died, was disappointed he was not appointed to the place. 
He started from home to seek his fortune. Reaching 
Exeter, he became anxious to become a scholar, and 
walked to Oxford, where he obtained a situation to 
clean the saucepans, &c. He devoted his spare time 
to study, until he was admitted as a poor student into the 
University. He pushed his way until he became the 
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famous scholar and prelate. He used to console his 
friends, when amid disappointments they complained, 
by saying, " If I had been parish clerk of Ugborough, 
I should never have been Bishop of Worcester/' 

George Moore was the son of a small farmer, and 
at fourteen was apprenticed to a draper. When he 
first entered London he was about eighteen years of 
age, and without a friend. But he persevered until he 
obtained a situation, and rose to be a warehouseman at 
£^0 per year. Then he became a traveller. His zeal 
and ability made him a reputation. This led to success, 
and paved the way to a partnership, which resulted in 
his becoming one of the most wealthy merchants in 
London. Thomas Kelly was the son of a farmer. 
Before he was twelve years of age he had to be put to 
work on the farm. He decided to go to London to 
seek his fortune, and at fourteen obtained a situation 
in a counting-house. Fifty years from the day he left 
home he was Lord Mayor of London. Lord Chief 
Justice Abbott (Lord Tenterden) was the son of a 
barber. As a boy he was considered dull, but by 
hard study became a good classical scholar, and after- 
wards one of the best lawyers in England. 

Adam Clarke was in his childhood considered a 
great dunce, but on his master threatening to pull his 
ears as long as Jowler's (a great dog), and that he 
would be a beggar till the day of his death, he was 
aroused to give his mind to study, and from that day 
burning desire for learning took possession of him, which 
led ultimately to his becoming an eminent preacher, 
a distinguished Bible Commentator, and a great 
Biblical and Oriental scholar. John Rennie was the 
son of a farmer. At nineteen he left home for London, 
and by the diligent use of his time attained a foremost 
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position as an engineer. Josiah Wedgwood was born 
of humble parents, and received a limited education. 
At an early age he was apprenticed to a potter. 
In his leisure time he studied to improve his mind, and 
became noted as the maker of •' Wedgwood " ware, 
and when urged to obtain patents for his inventions 
was so generous that he refused, saying, " The world 
is wide enough for us all." 

Sir William Harper was originally a poor tailor 
boy, but by industry and perseverance became Lord 
Mayor of London ; and left land to the inhabitants of 
Bedford, by which children should be educated free. 
When it was first let on lease, it yielded ;^I2 per year, 
but it has increased to nearly twenty thousand pounds 
a year. Upwards of 1,500 scholars are now taught in 
the Harper Schools. 

James Brindley was born in a miserable home ; his 
father was a drunkard. As soon as he could work he 
followed the plough or drove a cart. He then ap- 
prenticed himself to a millwright. He worked away, 
and picked up a knowledge of his business, far more 
by being determined to learn than by being taught. 
At length his name as a self-taught skilful engineer 
was mentioned to the Duke of Bridgewater. From 
that time he developed wonderful powers in the con- 
struction of canals, by which his lordship and himself 
realised fortunes. 

Inigo Jones, the celebrated architect, commenced 
life as a carpenter, but achieved such a position as to 
be patronised by crowned heads and the nobility. 
Joseph Bramah was the son of a farmer, but by an 
accident, resulting in lameness, was obliged to leave the 
' fields and become a cabinet-maker ; gradually he became 

( distinguished for the ingenuity of his mechanical inven- 

I 
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tions, such as safety locks, &c. He conferred upon 
the world a great boon by his invention of the 
Hydraulic Press, by which he is best known, 
although he took out about twenty other patents. 
John Harrison, the inventor of the compound pendu- 
lum and timekeeper for ascertaining the longitude, 
for which he received from the Government ;^2o,c>oo, 
was the son of a working carpenter. Haydn, the 
celebrated musical composer, was the son of a wheel- 
wright. Tredgold, the able engineer and the author 
of the popular work on the steam engine, was appren- 
ticed to a carpenter, and worked for five years as a 
journeyman in Scotland. He rose because "during 
his leisure hours he diligently studied chemistry, 
geology, mathematics, which was the secret of his 
extraordinary success in after-life." 

Robert Bloomfield, the celebrated poet, was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker. With no advantages of 
education, and no assistance beyond the reading of a 
newspaper and a few borrowed books, he wrote his 
beautiful poem, " The Farmer s Boy," in a poor garret. 
In three years over 26,000 copies were sold, and before 
he died he attained a world-wide fame as one of Eng- 
land's best poets. Winckelmann, - one of the most 
celebrated writers on classics, antiquities, and the fine 
arts ever known, was the son of a shoemaker. Dr. 
Morrison was originally a dogger, or maker of men s 
wooden shoes, but he became an eminent missionary, 
and translated the Bible into Chinese. Dr. John 
Kitto, the well-known Biblical author, was born of 
such poor parents that they had to apply to the work- 
house for relief. When twelve years of age he lost his 
hearing through a fall. He first learnt to mend shoes in 
the workhouse, then by industry and perseverance, amid 
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many difficulties, became a successful writer. Ben Jon- 
son, the well-known dramatist, was originally a brick- 
layer. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. John 
Rae, one of the most learned naturalists of the seven- 
teenth century, was the son of a blacksmith. He, too, 
was led by failing health to relinquish his study of 
books, and while walking in the fields conceived the 
idea of studying plants, by which he ultimately made 
his reputation. Dr. Lyman Beecher, the father of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, the authoress of " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," was a blacksmith. John Abercrombie, a hor- 
ticultural writer, was originally a working gardener. 

Sir Joseph Paxton was the son of humble parents 
and obtained his living as a working gardener ; 
from this he rose to be landscape gardener to the 
Duke of Devonshire, and it was in the construction of 
the glass buildings for the reception of the magnificent 
plant called the Victoria Regia that he began to de- 
velop the idea which ultimately was embodied in 
the Crystal Palace, which to this day stands a model 
to his fame. Linnseus, the most celebrated of modern 
naturalists, began life in straitened circumstances, and 
was glad to accept a position as kitchen gardener to 
start in life. He became Sir Charles Linnaeus, and 
acquired sufficient wealth to purchase a princely estate. 
James Ferguson's father was a day labourer. An 
accident to the roof of the cottage, when James was 
about seven years of age, led him to think, as he 
watched his father apply a beam, as a lever, to raise 
it up. Some of his early days were spent as a shep- 
^j herd. While watching the sheep he made wheels, 

, and studied the stars — his first astronomical instru- 

ments being made of horses' bones which he found on 
i' the common. He began to clean clocks for a living, 
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then to copy pictures with pen and ink, and by degrees 
rose until he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
The Rev. John Brown, author of the Self-inter- 
preting Bible and Dictionary of the Bible, was a 
poor herd-boy. When a lad he went one Sunday to 
church, and said, " I want to get in ; " the door- 
keeper, seeing his ragged condition, refused. '* But you 
must let me in," he replied, with tears. He obtained 
admittance, and the event led to his conversion. 
This gave him a desire to improve himself, and ulti- 
mately he became acquainted with several languages. 

4. It IS MOST IMPORTANT TO BE POSSESSED WITH 
THE IDEA OF GETTING GOOD, AND DOING GOOD. Such 

was the case with John Cassell from the day he 
signed the temperance pledge. He was not content 
with securing the blessings of temperance for him- 
self, but became anxious to induce others to share 
them with him. So he attended meetings, and be- 
came known as *' the boy lecturer." Many stories are 
told of him in and around Manchester ; and although 
he did not speak the best English, yet his 'earnestness 
often told with the audience better than more polished 
and educated speakers. Mr. Joseph Livesey, the 
father of the temperance movement in England, tells 
us of the time when he first met the ** Manchester car- 
penter,*' as John Cassell used then to be called. . He 
says, ** While visiting Oak Street Society I remember 
quite well his standing on the right just below, or on 
the steps of the platform, in his working attire, with 
his fustian jacket and a whitie apron on." Going thus 
from meeting to meeting, he picked up much infor- 
mation, which he was able subsequently to turn to 
account when he was himself called upon to speak to 
his fellow working people. Indeed, it may be added 
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that he never forgot he had been a working man. 
He wrote, spoke, travelled, and printed with the one 
main desire upon his heart and mind — to do all he 
could to elevate and improve the condition of the 
working classes ; and up to the end of his remarkable 
career never desired a higher honour than to be con- 
sidered the working mans friend. To his last days 
he was true to them in every way. 

It was in the beginning of October, 1836, when, 
better known as '* the Manchester carpenter," and 
three months short of his 20th year, he started for 
London in search of work. Not willing to lose the 
opportunity of doing some good on the road, he took 
with him a bell, by which he drew together by its 
sound, in the villages and towns through which he 
passed, crowds of listeners, who sometimes received 
his message with insult and brutal violence. Among 
the places he thus called at was Market Harborough, 
where he held several meetings. He was, however, at 
first looked upon with great suspicion owing to his 
rough and ready manners and scanty wardrobe. In- 
deed, so threadbare were his clothes, and worn out 
his boots, that it became needful to furnish him with 
others. Mr. Symington, now the well-known manu- 
facturer of that town, notwithstanding the doubts of 
his wife respecting the genuineness of John's character, 
gave him several articles of clothing, and Mrs. Syming- 
ton even overcame her prejudices to the extent of 
purchasing and hemming some calico pocket-handker- 
chiefs, as she was shocked by his showing certain 
signs of his not having such articles about him. 
j! It took him three weeks to complete his journey, 

i having walked the whole distance— over two hundred 

i^ miles. While walking the streets during the day to 
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obtain a situation, in which he failed, and finding a 
temperance meeting was to be held that night at the 
New Jerusalem School-room, near Westminster Road, 
he resolved to go. Mr. J. T. Parker, who occupied 
the chair, thus describes what took place: — "A gaunt 
stripling, poorly clad and travel-stained, stepped for- 
ward towards the platform, and desired to speak. We 
hesitated, but he was determined. He was plain and 
straightforward in his argument, but very broad in 
his provincialisms. However, his very earnestness 
told upon the audience, and one and all gave him a 
cheer." 

Soon after this he was found speaking in Milton 
Street, Barbican, with an energy and effect, despite 
his provincial brogue, which gave him several friends, 
and stamped another mark upon his onward career. 

At the close of the meeting a gentleman saw 
there was something in him more than common, and 
entered into conversation with him. A diamond in 
the rough, only needing polishing to make him shine, 
he thought Nor was he mistaken. On inquiry he 
discovered John had so far failed, and on asking him 
whether he was disheartened, received this reply — 

" No ! It is true I carry all my wealth in my little 
wallet, and have only a few pence in my pocket, but I 
have faith in God I shall yet succeed." 

It will thus be seen he had not found the streets 
of London paved with gold, as so many youthful people 
from the country before and since have discovered. 
But he was not to be daunted or discouraged by 
difficulties — he felt they must be overcome. The 
gentleman took him home, and next day introduced 
him to an ardent temperance friend. 

"Which wouldest thou prefer— carpentering or 
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trying to persuade thy fellow-men to give up drinking 
and to become teetotalers ? " he asked. 

In a moment John Cassell replied — 

** The work of teetotalism." 

" Then thou shalt have an opportunity, and I will 
stand thy friend." 

He received help from a few friends : but none of 
them ever imagined, or was it possible for John him- 
self to conceive, that within seven years of his entering 
London for the first time he would lay the foundation 
of a large and important publishing business. 

He went to work with his " characteristic energy 
and success," although he had to undergo immense 
privations and difficulties. Mr. Smithies, the editor of 
the British WorhnaUy and one of his most intimate 
\ friends, says : ** Fired with zeal in a cause which he 

J- believed would prove a blessing to his fellow working 

i men, he shortly afterwards left the joiner s bench, and 
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\ became a voluntary home missionary. Furnished with 

a watchman's rattle he went forth, visiting village after 
village, and by the noise of his ratde he called forth 
the people and invited them to his meetings. At 
times he suffered great privations, but, having faith 
in Gody he persevered." 

The Temperance Advocate for 1837 also says : 
*'John Cassell, the Manchester carpenter, has been 
labouring, amidst many privations, with great success 
in the county of Norfolk. He is passing through 
Essex — where he addressed the people, among other 
places, from the steps leading up to the pulpit of the 
Baptist Chapel, with his carpenter's apron twisted 
round his waist — on his way to London. He carries 
his watchman's rattle — an excellent accompaniment of 
temperance labour." 
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Thomas Whittaker has given us permission to use 

the following striking incidents from his most interest- 
ing work, " Life's Battles in Temperance Armour" : — 
"John Cassell in himself would make a most in- 
teresting and readable book. He was a marvellous 
man—youngs bony, big, and exceedingly rough and 
uncultivated. He was working as a carpenter in 
Manchester when picked up by us. He followed me 
to almost all my meetings in Manchester^ and got his 
mind pretty well stocked with what I had to talk 
about. I was his model man as an orator, and as he 
subsequently told me, for we were good friends to the 
time of his death .... it was his desire to be like 
me that determined him to take the road and the 
platform. 

■^^ He committed to memory several of Anderton's 
characteristic poems^ and repeated them in the Lan- 
cashire dialect, amusing the people very much. He 
never let go the desire to be somebody, and to do 
something from that moment; and when it is remem- 
bered how unlikely he was, and with what difficulties 
he had to contend, and that he lived to leave such 
a name as he has done, as the founder of the famous 
publishing house known as Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 
and that he was at one time within an ace of being 
chosen candidate to represent the borough of Maryle- 
bone in Parliament, it will be seen that John Cassell, 
the Manchester carpenter, had got some stuff in him." 
Speaking of his labours in Nottingham, Thomas 
Whittaker tells us, p. 188 ; '* It was here where I first 
met with John Cassell, to know him. He had been to 
London, and was on his way back to the North. He 
called in at the business place of the genUeman with 
whom I was staying, and asked for me. The gentle- 
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man thought him so uncouth and singular that he 

hesitated to ask him to see me. He had been with 

Mr. John Hull, a Quaker gentleman near Uxbridge. 

This gentleman was short and stout, and Mr. Cassell 

was long and thin, and the clothes made for one did 

: not exactly fit and become the other. The trousers 

were too short, and the hat too big. John's legs came 

j a long way through at the bottom, and his head went 

a good way in at the top. He had also on an old 

camlet cloak overall, and across his shoulder slung a 

j joiner's basket with a few tools in it, with which John 

meant to work, supposing his teetotal venture did not 

succeed. He announced himself to my host as the 

' Manchester Carpenter.' That was reported to me. 

I said, * Yes, there is such a man,' and went to see 

I him. He said that he had heard that I was going to 

\ London, and he thought he would like to see me, and 

I tell me how to go on. I thanked him ; and said he, 

} * I were summat ruff afore I went to Lunnon '! At 

i 

\ this my host burst out. I thought he would have had 

f a fit. When he did recover himself, he said : * Well, 

j I would have given a guinea to have seen you before 

I you did go.' 

\^ '* After that he was introduced to the sitting-room, 

and it was then he told me how he had heard me in 
Manchester, and how from doing so he had got the 
inspiration to become a public man. Continuing, he 
said: 'I should like to hear thee again, Tom.' 
*Well,' I said, * you can if you go with me to Derby,' 
never for a moment supposing he would think of such 
a thing ; but he jumped at it. That troubled me, for I 
did not know what to do with him ; and some members 
of the family where I expected to lodge, I knew to be 
not so agreeable to teetotalers. 
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" We walked together to Derby that day. At the 
meeting he spoke a little, and pleased the people. 
When the meeting was over, he said : ' Can't I sleep 
with you ? ' ' Well/ I said, ' I have no objection, 
but, you know, / am only a lodger/ However, go 
with me he luouid, and did. That was the man. When 
John made up his mind to do a thing, he did it, and to 
that feature in his character no doubt much of his 
future success may be attributed. The gentleman at 
whose house he met me at Nottingham, and who was 
ashamed of him, subsequently became his servant, and 
touched his hat to him, and John has pulled up at my 
own door in his carriage with a liveried servant, when 
I lived near to him in London, which I did for a few 
years. . , The history of John Cassell would be a 
book worth reading if anybody will take the trouble to 
write it/' 

The Rev. Isaac Doxsey says: '' I doubt if a rougher 
article ever appeared on our platform than John Cassell 
was at first. John Hull of Uxbridge rigged him out 
with a second-hand suit of his own, which was of the 
wrong shape, as you would readily see, if you once saw 
John Hull. It was something like the taking a tin 
saucepan with the bottom out> and using it as a scab- 
bard for a broad sword/* 

The various temperance periodicals of the period 
give us sketches of his manifold labours in all parts of 
the kingdom. It was not all smooth work. At times 
interested parties would try to insinuate that the advo- 
cates exaggerated or misrepresented things. At one 
of these meetings, for instance, John Cassell stated that 
a ship-owner was paying ^^40 a year more to the crew 
of one vessel than formerly, in Heu of beer-money. This 
statement was quickly laid hold of by the opponents 
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^ of temperance, and challenged. This led to an in- 

i quiry, when it was discovered that Mr. G. R. Govell, 

of Manningtree, the owner of several ships, had a coal- 
barge, " The Brothers," manned by six men and two 
boys, who were receiving in lieu of drink-money no less 
than ^47 per year, in addition to their wages. The 
crew were all teetotalers, and did their work well ; 
( while the owner was perfectly satisfied. He also was a 

distinct gainer by his property being free from the risks 
arising from the use of intoxicating drinks. Some- 
times he had stormy and violent opposition, and at the 

* close of his meetings not even a home to rest in. At 
j others, when they discovered what he wished to per- 
i suade them to do, he was pelted with rubbish of all 

* kinds. In spite of all this he continued his work, and 
was cheered with many signs of success. \ 

We are indebted for the following vivid sketches 
to Mr. Thomas Hudson, who, in his most interesting 
work, *' The Temperance Pioneers of the West," gives 
us the following incidents, which are inserted by his 
j permission : — 

*' My recollections of John Cassell," observes Mr. 

! Rutter, " are very vivid. He spent some days in my 

father's house at Shaftesbury, and my remembrance of 

I him and his work is pleasant and cheering even now. 

}\ His north country dialect, his tall gaunt figure and 

I' his quaint sayings, his strong common sense, and his 

I devotion to teetotalism, are firmly fixed in my memory. 

On one occasion a meeting had been arranged at 

Gillingham, four miles off. During the day there had 

i been a heavy fall of snow, and it was not practicable to 

' go in any vehicle. John Cassell, therefore, decided to 

1 walk, and my brother and I accompanied him. On 

the way he was constantly singing, shouting, and 
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cracking jokes. On the road we met two or three 
persons, and as they came near, he stood in front of 
them and called out, ' Pins a-piece to look a show/ 
The men naturally inquired, * What show ? ' to which 
query he boisterously answered, * Why, three jolly 
teetotallers all in a row' (alluding to himself and his 
two youthful companions) ; and we all burst into a 
roar of laughter^ in which the fellows addressed 
heartily joined. John Casscll invited them to the 
meeting, which was a good one, though small, and 
that walk was a constant source of amusement during 
his visit. When John Cassell left, he told my father 
he intended some day to be Lord Mayor of London ! " 

The Shaftesbury Teetotal Society was formed on 
November 24th, 1840, after a meeting held by John 
Cassell, presided over by Mr. John Rutter, who was 
the first to sign the pledge. The Rev. Thomas 
Evans, Congregational minister, signed next^ and fifty- 
six others followed their example. John Cassell 
subsequently held two meetings, and at the first of 
these was opposed by a clergyman of the name of 
Wade, who based his opposition on the ground that 
the Baptismal vow was sufficient, if properly observed, 
to keep men sober, forgetful of the fact that those 
who have been baptised do not always practise what 
has been promised on their behalf. To this and other 
sophisms John Cassell repUed the following evening. 

Considering that John Cassell was not the com- 
paratively refined man )ie afterwards became, and that 
his personal "get up" was in remarkable contrast to 
what it was when I have seen him a trifle too osten- 
tatiously alight from his brougham at Exeter Hall, we 
wonder, at this distance of time, how the unsophisti- 
cated Lancashire lad presumed to take in hand so 
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i formidable an opponent as a learned Anglican priest. 

\ Nevertheless, this is what John Cassell did, and came 

off triumphant. 
^ It would be interesting were we able to tabulate 

the number of conversions to teetotalism which were 
the outcome of the labours of the early advocates, such 
as James Teare, Thomas Whittaker, John Cassell, 
and others ; especially if we could specify on the list 
those who afterwards, in their several spheres, rose to 
distinction. Little, for example, did John Cassell 
imagine that when his homely oratory had impressed 
• the plastic mind of the youthful Charles Garrett, he 

i had secured no less a prize than the future distin- 

guished teetotal President of the Wesleyan Conference 
— a man whose praise is in all the churches. The 
Rev. Charles Garrett's own account of how he became 
a total abstainer was given in the columns of the 
Western Temperance Herald {ox February, 1872. 
The writer says : — 
"I signed the pledge of Total Abstinence in 1840, 
\ after hearing a lecture on the subject by the late John 

CasselL I have therefore tried it for more than thirty 
I years, and I most gladly give your readers my ex- 

perience as to its effects. 

*4n the first place, it has greatly benefited my health. 

From childhood I have been delicate, and yet for years 

i I have been able to work seven days in the week. I 

travel from one end of the country to the other, have all 

I sorts of irregularity of diet and hours of rest. My brain 

I is taxed with a large amount of writing, speaking, and 

i preaching, and yet I generally begin my Sabbath with- 

out exhaustion. Indeed, I believe that my Teetotalism 

has enabled me to get though an amount of work that 

would have crushed me if I had taken stimulants. 
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" In addition to improved health, Total Abstinence 
has given me influence which I could not have had 
without it Much has been said about the alienation 
of the working classes from the Christian Church. I 
have, however, found Total Abstinence to be a bridge 
by which I could reach them. And, thank God ! I 
have known it to be a bridge by which hundreds of 
them have come over to us. In one of my circuits, I 
took pains to ascertain as fully as possible the spiritual 
history of the members, and found more than seventy 
men who had once been intemperate, but who had 
been reclaimed by Total Abstinence, and had then 
united themselves with the Church, and they were 
notoriously amongst the most zealous and generous 
members of that Church* I have also found that my 
influence upon those who move in a higher circle has 
been beneficial In almost every circuit in which I 
have travelled, I have found some who were stand- 
ing in slippery places, whom I have been able to 
restrain, and I have been cheered many times by hear- 
ing mothers and wives say, * Thank God you are an 
abstainer ! I have hope now that my son or my 
husband will be saved/ And I thankfully record that 
in many cases their hopes have been realised. 

" I have also noticed that many of my friends who 
have not become abstainers have become much more 
cautious in the use of intoxicating liquors through my 
abstinence. No drunkard has been able to make my 
glass of wine an excuse for his, while those who have 
been trying to cqnquer the habit of drinking have been 
strengthened and encouraged by my example. 

"I will, therefore, sum up my experience as to the ef- 
fects of Teetotalism by saying, It has been a Blessing 

TO Me, AND HAS MADE ME A BLESSING TO OTHERS," 
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It was during the time John Cassell was thus en- 
gaged trying to teach others that he realised his own 
want of education, and the need which existed for 
something to be done to arouse the masses of the 
people to the importance of cultivating their minds. 
Books, however, were dear and scarce. The more he 
improved his own mind, the deeper became his desire 
for others to share with him the benefits he had gained 
himself. He did not believe in trusting to chance, or 
expect something to turn up, without doing all he could 
to turn it up. 

Never forget that great abilities have often been 
less serviceable to the possessors than moderate ones. 
For this simple reason — those who know they possess 
power to do a thing easily, are apt to trust to it to 
make up for the needful effort to do the thing well ; 
while those who realise they possess but moderate 
abilities give proper attention and earnest effort, and 
hence, like the tortoise in the fable, reach the goal be 
fore the hare awakes. As Bishop Butler remarks in 
his " Analogy '* : — " By accustoming ourselves to any 
course of acting, we get an aptness to go on, a facility, 
readiness, and often pleasure in it. The inclinations 
which rendered us averse to it, grow weaker; the 
difficulties in it, not only the imaginary but -the real 
ones, lessen the reasons for it, offer themselves of 
course to our thoughts upon all occasions ; and the 
least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us go on in 
a course of action to which we have been accustomed." 

It is easier to dream yourself to bp a philosopher, 
an orator, or a statesman, than to be willing to put 
forth the needful exertion to train yourself for the 
position. Dreaming will not do it. Work, with 
God's blessing, does. Success in this, as in every- 
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thing, is beyond the reach of the lazy. It is a grand 
thing, therefore, to be resolved to store the mind with 
knowledge. To feel it to be a duty to be discharged at 
all hazards. Once let that be done, and when the same 
duty returns, it will become pleasant and profitable, 
and a source of joy. For ** the soul to be without 
knowledge is not good ; '* to be with knowledge there- 
fore is good, and worthy of every effort to secure in all 
its fulness. 

This idea was illustrated by John Cassell at a 
meeting in Exeter Hall, London, for the considera^ 
tion of the best methods for diminishing the sin and 
evils of drunkenness. Many remedies were suggested. 
At length the young carpenter arose to his feet and 
startled the audience by saying in his clear Lancashire 
voice, ** I have it I The remedy is Education. Edu- 
cate the working men and women, and you have a 
remedy for the crying evil of the country. Give the 
people mental food, and they will not thirst after the 
abominable drink which is poisoning them.*' 

From that moment he devoted himself earnestly to 
the realisation of this great Idea as the ruling passion 
of his life, and through it he became the pioneer of a 
class of literature exactly suitable to the existing wants 
of the people, and which has grown with its growth, 
until now CasselFs publications are a household word 
all over the civilised world, 

5. He who would fulfil his mission in this 
world must be a man of one idea. 

It is quite certain that no one can become suc- 
cessful in everything ; while the man or woman who 
says, ** This one thing I do/' will most assuredly 
accomplish more than those who, in trying to become 
** Jacks-of-all-trades," become masters of none. '* What 
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I admire in Columbus," says a thoughtful writer, *' is 
not that he discovered America, but that he went to 
look for it, on the faith of an idea." It was in this 
way that many men and women in days gone by risked 
their lives upon an idea, and in doing so enriched the 
world by their devotion. It was this spirit which led 
Carey, when a village preacher, to take as his theme 
when calling upon the Churches to establish missionary 
societies, ** Expect great things from God, aim at great 
things for God." Subsequent events justified the 
correctness of his decision and the wisdom of his 
advice, thus clearly defined to those who at that time 
had little sympathy with his efforts, or faith in their 
success. There are indeed no small duties, so to 
speak ; nothing that influences human virtue and 
happiness can be really trifling, however foolish people 
may try to prevent their being performed. 

It was a wise saying of the late Dr. Beaumont, the 
eminent Wesleyan minister, when, speaking on the 
importance of men and women striving to give em- 
bodiment to their ideas in practical form, he said, 
" Sometimes I hear a talk about a man with one idea. 
Well, I like a man to have an idea ; it is a great pro- 
perty, is an idea. Some people seem as if they had no 
ideas at all ; but I like a man of one idea. What is a 
man of one idea "i Why, he is a man in whom an idea 
takes possession of his skull, and of both hemispheres 
of his brain ; of the frontal region, the back region, and 
the lateral region ; and the idea walks up and down in his 
brain from hemisphere to hemisphere, from convolution 
to convolution, and thus the man is literally a man of 
one idea. And when the one idea is that knowledge 
shall be everywhere and ignorance nowhere, order 
everywhere and disorder nowhere, liberty everywhere 
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and slavery nowhere — when that one idea is that truth 
shall be everywhere and falsehood nowhere, love 
everywhere and hatred nowhere, concord everywhere 
and discord nowhere, Christ everywhere and Satan 
nowhere on the earth at all — that is a grand idea." 

We know not how much we are indebted for the 
privileges we possess, and the blessings we enjoy, 
^ those who have been thus absorbed by an idea of 
leaving the world better than they found it, and to none 
perhaps more than John Cassell, who by persistent 
devotion laid the foundation of the great work now 
being carried on by the firm bearing his name. 

John CasselFs interest in the Temperance move- 
ment continued unabated up to the day of his death, 
by taking the chair or speaking at public meetings. 
The following is a sample of his convictions : — 

On Whit Monday, 1840, at the festival of the Fitz- 
roy Society, in the Assembly Rooms, Gower Street, 
when 300 took tea, Mr. Cassell testified most amply, 
from his own experience, as well as from extensive 
observation, that abstaining from all intoxicating 
drinks is safe, salutary, and beneficial in the highest 
degree ; and met many of the objections urged against 
teetotalism in a masterly manner. 

At the Society's i ith anniversary at Little Portland 
Street — 1849 — he dwelt earnestly upon the necessity 
of convincing professors of Christianity they must either 
adopt and propagate the total abstinence principle or 
cease to be regarded as patriots and philanthropists. 
In regard to the working classes he remarked there 
could be no rational hope of their elevation unless the 
efforts made were identified with teetotalism. 

On Monday, February 1 7th, Mr. Cassell, in Fitzroy 
Hall, detailed his projected plan for the registration of 
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houses in which lodging, board, &c., might be provided 
for the visitors to the Great Exhibition of 1851, es- 
pecially for the working classes. After detailing the 
plan, and a discussion, it ** was approved of, and re- 
solved that all present should exert themselves to give 
, it due effect." 

At the Fitroy's 22nd anniversary — October, 1861 — 
in the Music Hall, Store Street, John Cassell stated he 
had been 26 years a teetotaler. He also gave a remark- 
able illustration which had come to his knowledge while 
collecting facts for the Council on Education, respecting 
two families living at Bolton, showing that intemper- 
ance was the great obstacle to the education of the 
young. " The income of one family was £2> P^^ week. 
They lived in squalor and wretchedness ; the children 
attended no school, nor the parents a place of worship. 
The neighbouring family only received i8s. per week, 
and with them all was neatness and comfort. The 
children were educated, and attended Sunday School 
and a place of worship. What was the reason of this di- 
versity of circumstances ? The former spent their large 
earnings in intoxicating drinks, while the latter lived 
' : frugally, and made the most of their time and money." 

\\ It was the one ruling passion of his soul ; nothing 

\ I perhaps could illustrate this spirit better than the 

following incident, which took place some time after he 
had pushed his way up the ladder of prosperity : — He 
was one day waited upon to obtain permission for his 
portrait for publication in an illustrated paper, to which 
he replied, " No, I started in life with one ambition, 
and that was to have one clean shirt every day of my 
life ; this I have accomplished now for some years ; 
but I have a second ambition, and that is to be an M.P., 
and represent the people s cause ; then I shall be 
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public property, and you may do what you like with 
me." This, however, he was not permitted to realise, 
owing to his early decease. 

It is related that the celebrated Benjamin Frank- 
lin, when a young man one day visited the eminent 
Dr. Cotton Mather. When the interview was ended, 
and Franklin was being shown the back way out of 
the house, they came to a narrow passage, when the 
doctor said to Benjamin, " Stoop, stoop.*' Not at once 
understanding what was meant he took another step, 
which brought his head against a beam projecting over 
the passage. "My lad," said the doctor, "you are 
young, and the world is before you ; learn to stoop, 
as you pass through it, and you will save yourself 
many a hard thump." 

John Cassell never wavered in his desire to im- 
prove the condition of the working classes, nor in the 
conviction that if that was to be secured they must 
be educated ; and up to the last he set himself the 
task of doing all he could to provide them with pure 
and elevating literature at a cheap rate. How abun- 
dantly his efforts were rewarded with success is well 
known, and has been universally acknowledged. A 
leading provincial journal recently stated : ** That 
greatest and mightiest reformer of the ignorant and 
dissipated members of the lower orders — Cassell, the 
publisher — has contributed the largest share of all to the 
great movement of reform which is taking place in our 
whole system of conduct towards the working classes ; 
and the efforts being made to ensure the better treat- 
ment and consideration of their needs — moral and intel- 
lectual, as well as physical — are already beginning to 
produce the good fruits for which we have been 
patiently waiting." 
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Yes, be assured that we have only to wrap our 
talent in a napkin, whatever that talent may be, and 
sit still, wasting time and neglecting opportunities, and 
we shall find that time wasted is opportunity lost, and 
lost for ever. Some foolishly say, ** Time is money." 
Never was there a greater mistake. Money cannot buy 
time, and that the dying Queen Elizabeth discovered 
when she said, " Millions of money for an inch of 
time." But she could not purchase it even at that 
price. No ! time once past comes not again. Time 
is life, opportunity, salvation. It fixes the past, moulds 
the future, and if properly used secures the highest 
blessings in this world and in the world to come. 
Then '* gather up the fragments " of time. The secret 
of doing much is to be willing to do a little at a time, 
and to persevere in doing it over a long period. 

It may be interesting to give a brief sketch of the 
early days of the business by which John Cassell's 
name has become so well known. He was fortunate 
in the choice of a wife for two things — (i) she proved 

I to be a good one, and (2) she brought him a sufficient 

sum of money to buy a printing machine, with which 

i he was able to gratify his long-cherished desires to 

improve the condition of the working classes. He 

i| first issued some temperance tracts; then in 1850 

he started '* The Working Man's Friend," the type 
of many a literary successor devoted to the interests of 
the working classes, and the pioneer of a movement 
which is still only in course of development 

Shortly after, **The Popular Educator" made 
its appearance, and at once achieved a popularity un- 
precedented in the history of Educational Literature, 
This arose from the fact that it met a need deeply felt 
by the people — namely, the power of educating them- 
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selves. Hundreds of thousands of copies were soon 
circulated, and from that date to the present (nearly 
forty years) this work has continued to find favour 
with the people, till now upwards of a million copies 
have been issued, and there has seldom been a day 
during that period when one or more of the machines 
at work in La Belle Sauvage Yard has not been en- 
gaged in producing copies of this book, which has 
been described by a leading educational journal as 
" A School, an Academy, and a University." 

*' Cas§ell's Illustrated History of England " 
was one of the early, and also one of the most im- 
portant, projects of John Cassell. Its success was 
immediate and unqualified, and its sale, like that of the 
** Popular Educator," has been immense and con- 
tinuous from the first day of issue to the present time. 

In the year 185 1 was issued a monthly religious 
magazine called The Pathway. Its fixed object was 
clearly stated — "to contribute to a freer and fresher, 
religious literature." It was at once received with 
remarkable favour, and ministers of all denominations 
bore unequivocal testimony to . its internal merits. 
Many publications were now projected and placed in 
circulation, and as John Cassell was not able single- 
handed to face the large outlay which such a business 
involved, he became associated with the late Mr. G. 
William Petter and Mr. Thomas Dixon Galpin; whilst 
in the year 1883 was formed the Limited Company 
which now carries on this vast and increasing publish- 
ing business. 

** Cassell's Illustrated Family Bible" in due 
time made its appearance, and circulated by hundreds 
of thousands. After that .a constant succession of 
religious works and periodicals of a high-class and 
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elevating nature followed in rapid succession, till at 
the present time about fifty magazines and periodicals 
are issued monthly from La Belle Sauvage Press. 

Chief among these is ** The Quiver," a Magazine 
for Sunday and general reading, whose sale has 
averaged for many years past upwards of 150,000 
copies per month ; " Cassell's Family Magazine," 
which enjoys an equal popularity , " Casselus Satur- 
day Journal," which has attained a phenomenal suc- 
cess, and is now a household word in the homes of 
the people throughout the country; ** Little Folks," 
a welcome companion to thousands of young people ; 
" The Magazine of Art," the leading art periodical 
in this country ; and " Work," a journal for all work- 
men, professional and amateur, which has attained a 
widespread circulation. 

But space does not permit of the enumeration of a 
tithe of those works which have been published by the 
.house of Cassell during the forty years which have 
elapsed since the earlier issues of its founder so incal- 
culably assisted the progress of Education in this land. 
Fine Art, Educational, and Religious Works, books 
of Biography and Travel, Scientific and Domestic trea- 
tises, and a vast variety of works in all branches of 
literature have been unceasingly produced. One of 
the latest boons is The National Library, which 
has already had a sale of several millions of copies. 

All who knew John Cassell respected and admired 
him. He was genial to all, but specially desirous of 
helping working men to improve. To his contributors 
he would say, "if you have a good genuine story, tell 
it to your wife and your family ; if they laugh and 
enjoy it, put it on paper — the public will like it too. If 
you have a pathetic story, and you find it makes your 
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friends weep, and you see a good moral in it, put it 
down ; it will have the same effect upon the readers/' 

His close friend, Mr. Smithies, editor of the British 
Workman, thus testifies : " Up to the end of his re- 
markable life he was truly the working mans friend. 
On the 2nd of April, 1865, at the early age of forty- 
eight, he was released from earthly labour, and entered 
upon the rest that remaineth for the people of God It 
was our privilege to be by his bedside a few hours 
prior to his departure, and although the once robust 
frame was near dissolution, our departing friend was 
able to testify, * Christ is my only hope/ '' This was 
a grand finishing to such a useful and honourable life. 

Intensity of determination such as that manifested 
by John Cassell has achieved wonders in the past, and 
will do so again in the future ; therefore be encouraged 
to make the effort, and to persist in doing so in spite 
of all failure. Depend upon it, as one well observes, 
•* A man can do anything that he is determined upon, 
and goes to work rightly to accomplish it. The Alps 
will appear little more than mole-hills when he has 
made up his mind to scale them. The heavens will 
be as plain as a printed sheet when he h^s commenced 
reading the stars. A fortune will as easily be acquired 
as a few hundred pounds when wealth is made the 
business of life. Who can fathom the depth of de- 
termination ? It is self-omnipotent. Few men know 
their own strength, their own capabilities. Hundreds 
might have been as brave as Napoleon, as philosophical 
as Franklin, as benevolent as Howard, if they had 
known their own powers. But fearing their own 
shadows, and turning aside from the mole-hills in their 
path, they lingered in obscurity, and died without being 
either curses or blessings to the world. , . . Let it 
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be yours, O man and woman, to live for some purpose, 
to achieve something for those who follow after you, 
to leave the world in better hands than you found it. 
Determine not to die a cipher or a drone, to expire 
like the bursting of a soap bubble — being nothing for 
people to look at, admire, and take courage from/' 

You will do this all the better if you take John 
Cassell's favourite motto to cheer you in your efforts — 

'^ Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well thy part, there all the honour lies/' 



THE END. 



) Pkinted by Cassell & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.G. 
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When we consider the vast treasures of wealth 
locked up in the various libraries in the world, or 
try to estimate the value of the pictures in art 
galleries, or the sculptures in cathedrals and public 
buildings, we are constrained to own that Sir W. 
Hamilton was perfectly justified in having placed 
over the entrance to his library— 

'* There is nothing great on earth but man, 
There is nothing great in man but mind." 

And yet the minds of all those renowned 
authors, painters, and sculptors had to be trained 
before they could bring forth the noble works 
with which their names are connected. Indeed, 
it is safe to say with the late President Garfield, 
** Every character is the joint product of nature 
and nurture." 

To estimate therefore the grandeur and nobility 
of the mind, we must be ready to recognise the 
magnificent works it has brought forth, and to 
realise how impossible it is to anticipate what may 
yet be the results which will follow its proper train- 
ing and development. 

It is said that Dr. Watts, who happened to be 
very short in stature, was once twitted with his size, 
to which he at once promptly and wittily replied — 

" Were I so tall to reach the pole. 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul-^ 
The mind's the standard of the man«*' 



If this test could be applied to many who think 
great things of themselves, it would result in the 
discovery of more dwarfs in the world than some 
imagine exist 

It is the special feature of the mind to thinks 
reason, remember^ and will; but it is, alas ! notorious 
that multitudes who possess these wonderful powers 
in a greater or less degree, never seem to realise 
that it is only by judicious culture and training its 
resources can be developed and turned to the highest 
and best account. 

While it is strictly true to say that there are 
different kinds of minds, it is equally correct to add 
that each one can be either made better or worse, 
according to the treatment it receives. The weak 
mind can be made stronger by care ; and the strong, 
weaker by neglect. The inquiring mind can ask 
and receive ; the teachable mind can be advanced 
in knowledge; and the thinking mind can attain 
strength by culture; while in every path of emi- 
nence can be seen the value of a well-disciplined 
mind. It will make a vast difference where a 
devout mind is stored with proper thoughts, or a 
perverted mind is filled with evil ones. To be 
spiritually minded is life and peace, but to be 
carnally minded is death. 

All this plainly teaches that to succeed (i) Self- 
Education IS Needful. Hence Cicero remarks, 
" Cultivation to the mind is as necessary as food 
to the body." And the well-known Cobbett adds, 
"If you want satisfactory crops, plough deep/' 
While Burke, the author of a treatise on " The 
Sublime and Beautiful," testifies " the elevation of 
the mind ought to be the principal end of all our 
studies.'* No wonder that Carlyle, with his usual 
quaintness, says, " That there should be one man 



die ignorant, who has the capacity for knowledge, 
this I call a tragedy." 

Nor is this surprising when we remember that 
" Knowledge is power/* Yes, power which has 
accomplished mighty things and changes in the 
past, and is destined to do so even more in the 
future. It is related that one day Boulton, the 
celebrated engineer, waited upon His Majesty King 
George IIL, who, without giving the inventor credit 
for his achievements, asked in a short, brusque 
manner, *' Well, what have you got to sell ? '* To 
which he received the unlooked-for but plain 
answer, ** What kings are all fond of — power." 

The celebrated George Eliot tells us with 
much truth, *'It is a common sentence that 
* Knowledge is power,' but who hath duly 
considered or set forth the power of Ignorance ? 
Knowledge slowly builds up what Ignorance in one 
hour pulls down. Knowledge, through patient and 
frugal centuries, enlarges discovery, and makes 
record of it Ignorance, wanting its day's dinner, 
lights a fire with the record, and gives a flavour to 
its one roast with the burnt soul of many genera- 
tions. Knowledge, instructing the sense, refining 
and multiplying needs, transforms itself into skill, 
and makes life various with a new six days' work; 
comes Ignorance, drunk on the seventh, with a firkin 
of oil and a match, and an easy * Let there not be,' 
and the many-coloured creation is shrivelled up in 
blackness. Of a truth, knowledge is power, but it 
is a power received by scruple, having a conscience 
of what must be and what may be ; whereas Ignor- 
ance is a blind giant who, let him but wax unbound, 
would make it a sport to seize the pillars that hold 
up the long-wrought fabric of human good, and turn 
all the places of joy dark as a buried Babylon, And 



looking at life parcel-wise, in the growth of a simple 
lot, who, having a practised vision, may not see 
that ignorance of the true bond between events, and 
false conceit of means whereby sequences may be 
compelled — like that falsity of eyesight which over- 
looks the gradations of distance, seeing that which is 
afar off as if it were within a stop or a grasp — ^pre- 
cipitates the mistaken soul to destruction ? " 

Such being the case, it is not surprising to find 
that those who have carefully considered the import- 
ance and value of self-culture have given utterance 
to their opinions in very clear terms. For instance, 
the celebrated Rev. Charles Simeon, of Cambridge, 
on being asked what amount he considered ought 
to be spent on the education of a son, replied, 
" If you have a thousand pounds to give to a child, 
put it into his head rather than in his pocket." 
Another equally suggestive reply was given by the 
Rev. Thomas Scott, the Commentator on the Bible, 
to this effect, " A man cannot leave a better legacy 
to the world than a well-educated family." It there- 
fore follows that not to be educated is sure to 
result in a loss to every one. 

(2) Self-Education is Possible. — The records oi 
the men and women who have been able to rise by 
self-improvement amply prove this. Take the case 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson. As a boy he inherited 
many germs of disease from his parents. He was 
of a melancholy temperament, suffered from the 
king's evil, and was a cripple, but he climbed to 
fame, ease, and honour by hard work, and even then 
expanded his fame and honour by greater conquests. 
At one time it is said that he and Garrick walked 
London with two shillings in their pockets, lived in 
a garret, and dined for eightpence. Once they had 
to walk a square all night, because they had no 



money to pay for a lodging. Even then Johnson 
could say, ** We were in high spirits, and brimful of 
patriotism, and resolved to stand by our country." 

No wonder they succeeded in rising above their 
circumstances, and at the same time in showing it is 
within the reach of others to follow in their steps. 
But it means effort, push, pluck, determination. 
But thousands seem to be ignorant of their ignor- 
ance. No wonder, therefore, they do not realise 
the value of making proper efforts to add to their 
knowledge ; for it is still true that the next best 
thing to knowing is to be sensible that we do noi 
know, for where this is the case, the probability is 
it will lead to the desire to acquire the posses- 
sion of that which is felt to be important. Orator 
Henley, when once reproving a young man for a 
geographical blunder, was answered by the absurd 
apology : ** Well, thank God, I know nothing of 
geography." Upon which Henley replied, " If you 
thank God for your ignorance, you have a great deal 
to be grateful for/* We fear this could be applied 
to many who pride themselves upon a similar state. 

" I respect a man," says Goethe, " who knows 
distinctly what he wishes. The greater part of all 
the mischief in the world arises from the fact that 
men do not sufficiently understand their own aims. 
They have undertaken to build a tower, and spend 
no more labour on the foundation than would be 
necessary to erect a hut." 

The lives of eminent men and women are full 
of facts showing how they succeeded in overcoming 
obstacles. It may also be as well to glance at the 
testimony of one who failed, and who was candid 
enough to own it in these words. Just before his 
death Sir Francis Delaval said, " Let my example 
warn you of a fatal error inta which I have fallen. 
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I have pursued amusements, or rather frolic, instead 
of turning my ingenuity and talents to useful pur- 
poses. I am sensible that my mind was fit for 
greater things than any for which I am now, or of 
which I was ever supposed to be, capable. I am 
able to speak fluently in public, and I have per- 
ceived that my manner of speaking has always 
increased the force of what I have said. Upon 
various useful subjects I am not deficient in useful 
information ; and if I had employed half the time, 
and half the pains, in cultivating serious knowledge 
which I have wasted in exerting my powers on 
trifles, instead of making myself a conspicuous 
figure at public places of amusement; instead of 
giving myself up to gallantry, which disgusted and 
disappointed me ; instead of dissipating my fortune, 
and tarnishing my character, I should have distin- 
guished myself in the senate or the army ; I should 
have become a useful member of society, and an 
honour to my family. Remember my advice, young 
man. Pursue what is useful to mankind ; you will 
satisfy them, and, what is better, you will satisfy 
yourself." 

All should therefore take supreme delight in the 
cultivation and development of everything which 
will best answer the purpose of their being. Such 
a life includes the loftiest aims, the grandest im- 
pulses, the widest development — the purest bliss it 
is possible to attain. It is only in this way all can 
become in the highest sense true men or women. 
Says Dr. Hunter, " No man was ever a great 
man who wanted to be one." No! greatness has 
to be acquired ; it is the product of lofty purposes 
and resolute determination. But in the majority 
of cases the mind is left uninformed, unfurnished, 
unqualified, and it is no wonder that it grows up 



without clear knowledge, proper experience, or 
correct habits. The true end of life is development 
— physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual culture. 
By attention to those laws by which we are governed 
and controlled, men and women can alone be trained 
to manifest everything worthy of our race. 

Hence he who counselled his friend to "do 
something" — do it — do it — do it — and do it at 
once, exactly defined the kind of spirit of those 
who intend to attain the object they have in view. 
The secretary to Mirabeau (who hastened the 
French Revolution), when told to do a difficult 
task, said to his master, "Sir, it is impos- 
sible.'* " Impossible ! " replied Mirabeau ; " never 
name to me that blockhead of a word." Would 
that we could get this idea into the head of every 
young man and woman. Speaking of Columbus, a 
thoughtful writer says, " What I admire in him is 
not that he discovered America, but that he went 
to look for it on the faith of an idea." 

" Resolution is omnipotent," adds John Foster. 
Charles Dickens was also fond of quoting the fol- 
lowing noble lines of Bulwer Lytton : — 

" Then did I seek to rise 
Out of the person of my mean estate ; 
And with such jewels as the exploring mind 
Brings from the cave of knowledge, buy my ransom 
From those twin gaolers of the daring heart — 
Low birth and iron fortune." 

His life was a commentary upon the soundness ojf 
the principles the words enforce. 

Sir Thomas Burnet, third son of Bishop Burnet, 
at one time led a wicked life. At length it took 
a turn. His father noticed he was thoughtful, 
and asked, ** What are you meditating ? " "A 
greater work than your lordship s * History of the 
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Reformation."* "Ay, what is that?" asked the 
Bishop. "The reformation of myself." He did 
so, and became a great lawyer, and in 1741 a 
judge in the Common Pleas Court. 

Dr. Arnold, Head-Master of Rugby School, who 
had abundant opportunities for testing his opinion 
in consequence of his long experience, used to say, 
" The difference between one boy and another 
consists not so much of talent as energy." In 
other words, " will." It was one of Napoleon's 
standing remarks, " Impossible is a word only to 
be found in the dictionary of fools." The Duke 
of Wellington, it is well known, overcame and 
utterly broke up the French army by his deter- 
mined inflexibility of purpose ; so much so that at 
length he became known as the " Iron Duke." It 
was the same with the celebrated William Lloyd 
Garrison, of the Anti-Slavery movement. When 
he started the paper The Liberator, he wrote, " I 
am in earnest ; I will not equivocate ; I will not 
excuse ; I will not retreat a single inch ; and I 
will be heard." And he was heard, as the thousands 
of emancipated slaves of America can testify. 

The lives of those who have realised their 
ignorance, and resolved to improve themselves, 
abundantly confirm the truth that it is within the 
range of all to rise. Drew the shoemaker, after he 
was twenty-one, became a famous author by going 
without his dinner to save money to buy books. 
Kitto also arose above his deafness, to become a 
noted Biblical scholar. George Stephenson also 
regarded the smallest fragments of time as precious, 
and "he never was so happy as when improving 
them." The celebrated Sir Matthew Hale com- 
posed his "Contemplations" while travelling as a 
judge on Circuit. Henry Kirke White learnt 
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Greek while walking to and from a lawyer's office. 
Benjamin Franklin for years saved every minute he 
could for his own instruction, and to do so abridged 
his hours of sleep and time for food. Elihu Burritt 
during the fragments of time he could steal from his 
occupation as a blacksmith, learnt eighteen languages 
and twenty-two dialects. The famous John Locke 
carried a note-book with him in his pocket, to catch 
and record anything which would help him in his 
studies. Nothing, perhaps, is more wearisome to 
an unoccupied man than odd fragments of time, 
'* waiting " for this or for that ; and yet how might 
such moments be turned to a practical account if the 
habit of having a book at hand were practised. It 
is said that Macaulay wrote his " Lays of Ancient 
Rome " during intervals of official work at the War 
Office. Indeed, many cases might be given of 
what has been done by gathering up fragments of 
time in this way. It is thus men and women have 
" Improved each shining hour." 

We are prepared now to go even further by add- 
ing (3) Self-Culture is Attainable. All can and 
ought to seek to make the very best they can ot 
themselves. While it is true that idleness clothes a 
man with rags, it is also true that "the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich." Thus it gains not merely 
money but knowledge and other things worth 
having. Success is generally beyond the reach of 
the lazy ; yet we fear thousands of men and women 
have never yet begun to realise its truthfulness. 

Nor need we be at any loss to discover the 
reason, if we only remember that it is as hard 
to think rightly as it is to act rightly or feel rightly. 
Thinking, like all other powers with which God has 
endowed men and women, is subject to the law of 
growth and development : " An idle brain is the 
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devil's workshop. ' Hence we find that those who 
are anxious to improve their mind have to give 
attention to those things which will help mental 
development, and to avoid everything which would 
hinder the best use of such power. Self-culture of 
the mind is not only possible, but attainable. 

But to accomplish this, each must have a fixed 
PURPOSE OF SELF-iMPROVEMENT. The mind, like the 
body, is strengthened by culture and effort The 
blacksmith's arm is made strong by daily exercise. 
The racer's speed is improved by careful pre- 
paration. The mind, also, can be improved in 
its powers by cultivation. If decision is needful 
anywhere, it is here of great importance. There 
are so many obstacles, and so few apparent ad- 
vantages, to the beginner, and such a number of 
uninteresting things to be mastered, that many 
people need to have their purpose tested to its 
utmost capacity before they are allowed to climb 
the hill of difficulty ; but be not discouraged by the 
apparent slow progress you may make. The success 
of to-day will be the best help to another success to- 
morrow, and in a few months you will look back 
upon the gains made, and be surprised to find 
you have been able to do with ease what at first 
appeared to be almost an impossibility. 

It is recorded of Nelson that when he was 
about eighteen, on returning home from India, 
with a body broken down with sickness, and 
his spirits equally depressed, he felt all hope of 
rising in his profession was gone. So great were 
the difficulties which presented themselves that he 
felt quite in despair. ** But," said he in after-days, 
when referring to this crisis in his history, " after a 
long and gloomy reverie, in which I almost wished 
myself overboard, a sudden glow of patriotism was 
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kindled within me, and presented my king and 
country as my patron- * Well, then,* I exclaimed, 
'/ will be a hero, and confiding in Providence I will 
brave every danger/ " 

What a contrast this to David Gray, who died at 
twenty-four ! He said — " My crown is laid in the 
dust for ever. Nameless, too. God ! how that 
troubles me. . . This shall be my epitaph if I 
have a gravestone at all — 

" « Twas not a life, 
*Twas but a piece of childhood thrown away.' " 

Some one has wisely said that " Humanity has 
no time to waste upon individuals who are nothing 
else than individuals." Yes, men and women need 
to be something, and to do something, to command 
attention and deserve respect Time was when 
people would fall down and worship without hesita- 
tion any person whose name gave a lofty position in 
the world, but times have altered and things have 
changed. To command such homage now, noble 
deeds and noble words must manifest the reality 
of true noble men and women. In the past 
the world has had enough of show and sham ; it 
now requires — yea, even demands — substance and 
reality. It will no longer put up with mere claims, 
or be content with a dead form for the living reality. 
It is no use any one asking, even in the most 
imperious tone of voice, " Do you know who I 
am ? '* unless such are able to show by a noble life 
what they have doney if they wish to command the 
respect of their fellow-men. It therefore becomes 
imperative to strive to be men and women of real 
worth, rather than of imagined importance and 
empty show. 

Nobleness or greatness is not confined to any 
countiy, any class, or any age ; it has been mani- 
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fested in many places, illustrated by men and women 
from among all classes, and each age has produced 
grand specimens of what can be done by men and 
women whose aim is pure, and whose efforts are 
lofty and wisely directed. Such being the case, 
we can with confidence say that the age of noble 
men and women can never be past There will 
always be something to be done, in which scope will 
be found for the exercise of the loftiest aspirations 
and completest powers of the noblest spirits. To 
be willing to become an illustration or a sample of 
the best thing which can be produced is the clearest 
evidence of a noble spirit, and is a proof that we in 
some manner understand the purpose of our exist- 
ence; while to seek the realisation of it as an 
experience in our own being will be sure to secure 
to us the highest possible good It is a great 
privilege to be cast in such a mould, or to be 
capable of such a purpose ; but it is a still nobler 
thing to be willing and ready to fall in with such an 
arrangement, and to work out our destiny in such a 
way as to become a noble man or woman in reality. 
Seek, then, to acquire, if you have not already 
commenced to do so, the habit of untiring^ pains- 
taking industry. How many of our young people 
waste a great portion of their early days in fruitless 
endeavours at nothing ! They seem to have no wish 
to learn any special trade or profession ; they have 
nothing to do, and yet they have some kind of crav- 
ing to do something worthy of their being. They 
try this, that, and the other; they wish for all 
sorts of things ; they build castles in the air by the 
dozen ; they have any number of schemes, plans, 
and theories. Why don't they succeed } What is 
; I the matter with them ? All they want is a fixed 

\ \ object — something definite. It is not enough to 
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propose, wish, or even pray ; it is the doing which 
alone brings success. Purpose must be followed 
by action; wishing, by efforts; prayer, by deeds. 
It is persevering industry which makes railways j 
cuts through mountains, builds bridges, tunnels 
under rivers, and accomplishes everything worth 
doing in this world, and will continue to do, so 
long as men and women possess the same natures. 

The labour of the hand is now-a-days of but 
little avail unless directed by the well-instructed 
mind. In past days tremendous obstacles lay in the 
way of obtaining the education necessary for the 
preparation of the mind to achieve the triumphs of 
which it is capable, but Cassell's Popular Edu- 
cator has placed it within the reach of every one 
who has the will to attain that culture and acquire 
that learning which are the best equipment for the 
battle of life. 

That this statement is borne out by actual facts 
the following illustrations of the assistance gained 
from this most popular self-educator will show ; and 
these, be it remembered, are a few only amongst 
many hundreds of testimonials which the publishers 
have received : 

Thomas Burt, Esq., M.P., writes: "I owe much to The 
Popular Educator. It was of inestimable service to me in 
my efforts at self-improvement when it was first published I 
was then working as a miner in Northumberland, and I studied 
many of the lessons, given so clearly in its pages, with care and 
with great advantage. I wish every success to the Re-issue." 

" Fifteen years ago," writes a gentleman, " when I was twenty- 
two years of age, and doing hand-labouring in a remote village 
for fifteen shillings a week, I accidentally came across the first 
number of The Popular Educator, and commenced to study 
it in my leisure hours. By degrees I obtained the complete set, 
made considerable progress, and in two years was promoted to a 
clerkship in a merchant's oflfice. I kept on studying, and my 
position improved until I had full management. To The 
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Popular Educator alone my intellectual and worldly progress 
is to be attributed." 

" By means of your Popular Educator, and other similar 
publications which you have issued," writes the Second-Master 
of a Grammar School, "I have been enabled to raise myself 
from a farm labourer to my present position ; and nothing will 
efface from my memory the deep obligations I am under for 
your assistance." 

(4) Self-Culture is Beneficial. — It enables 
people (i) to avoid evils which result from ignorance ; 
(2) secures the benefits which flow from know- 
ledge ; and (3) saves in many ways time, money, 
strength, and labour. Indeed, we have no hesita- 
tion in adding what all experience fully confirms, 
that the world's thinkers serve the idle masses as 
a kind of patent mind — as a thinking sewing- 
machine. Hence the thinkers will always be the 
greatest power in the world and become its masters, 
and so command the front positions. As Goldsmith 
says, "Judgment is to be paid for. A man may be 
twenty years of his life cultivating his judgment ; " 
and if this is so, it shows how capable it is of im- 
provement by cultivation, and how imperative it is all 
should seek to make the very best of such powers. 

Besides this, it is important to have the mind 
occupied. It keeps it from running to waste. Un- 
less it is filled with good, evil is sure to find an en- 
trance. If it is not bent upon putting in that which 
will improve it, then, as a matter of certainty, it will 
deteriorate and sink below its proper level. 

" You remember," says Greyson, " the coachman 
who said to the gentleman on the box, ' Do you see 
that off leader there, sir } ' ' Yes, what of him ? ' 
* He always shies, sir, when he comes to that 'ere 
gate ; I must give him something to think on' " No 
sooner said than up went the whirling thong, and 
came down full of its sting on the skittish leader's 
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haunches ! He had " something else to think on/' 
no time for panic or affected panic, and flew past the 
gate like lightning. 

Something, and that the best thing to think on, is 
the wisest thing for each man and woman to cultivate. 
Remember, it is the struggle which gives strength, 
the well-fought fight which deserves the victory. 
As Robert Nicoll, writing to his mother, once said, 
" I am not one of those men who faint and falter in 
the great batde of life. I look upon earth as a place 
where every man is set to struggle and to work, 
that he may be made humble and pure-hearted and 
fit for the better land, for which earth is a prepara- 
tion, to which death is the gate. Cowardly is that 
man who bows before the storm of life ; who runs 
not the needful race manfully, and with cheerful 
heart. . . . This is my philosophy, and its 

motto is — 

* Despair ! thy name is written on 
The roll of common men.' " 

It may be helpful to those who desire to succeed 
to take heed of the following hints :-^ 

(i) Never be Ashamed to Ask for Informa- 
tion. — None are too old to learn. Indeed, however 
advanced any one may be in knowledge, there will 
be always much unknown. This was well illus- 
trated in the life of Sir Walter Scott. He was one 
day going a journey on the outside of a coach, 
and in the course of his ride discovered that his 
fellow-passenger was a match-maker. Sir Walter 
was so annoyed that during the remainder of the 
journey he refrained from further conversation. 
Years after, however, when writing one of his 
famous tales, he wanted to introduce a character in 
that business. He then regretted he had not 
availed himself of the opportunity, when it was 
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possible, to pump his fellow-passenger by asking 
questions about the nature and character of the busi- 
ness in which he was engaged, and so get the best 
kind of information from one who could have helped 
him to it Another incident is also related of Pope, 
who was once in company with Swift, Arbuthnot, 
and others, spending an evening at Burton's coffee- 
house over a manuscript of the Greek Aristophanes, 
when they came upon a passage in which occurred 
a sentence which they could not understand. While 
talking about it in loud tones, a young officer over- 
heard their conversation, and asked permission to 
look at the passage. 

*' Oh ! " said Pope sarcastically, " by all means ; 
pray let the young gentleman look at it." 

The officer took the book, and remarked "that 
there only wanted a note of interrogation to make 
the whole clear." 

" And pray, sir," asked Pope, who was a little 
deformed man, and piqued at being outdone by a 
soldier, " what is a note of interrogation ? " 

"A note of interrogation," replied the young 
man with a look of contempt, " is a little crooked 
thing that asks questions." 

If this was a deserved reproof in those days, 
how much more is it in these days, when the train- 
ing of the mind has become recognised as of so 
much importance ? It is unmistakably true that the 
schoolmaster is abroad, and unless advantage is 
taken of the opportunity for asking for information 
at his hands, you are sure to be left behind in the 
battle of life. The School Board is fast laying 
hold of the boys and girls in villages and towns, 
and ere long we shall have a race of men and 
women who can use their tools well. 

Nor is this the only reason for looking ahead. 
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It IS no secret that foreign workmen — mechanics, 
artisans, and clerks — by their superior education are 
competing and wresting the best appointments and 
situations from our young men all over the land. In 
the Daily News (October 5 th, 1888) it was stated — 

"The Liverpool commercial clerks suffer much from the 
success of their German rivals ; but it is satisfactory to observe 
that this only determines them to study the causes of their rivals' 
advancement and do their best to hold their own against them. 
At the discussion this week of members of the Clerks' Association 
and others, held in the Rotunda Lecture Hall, many significant 
facts were brought forward. Professor Strong, in the paper which 
opened the debate, stated that he had taken the opinion of a 
number of merchants, and that all these were agreed that the 
Englishman, though made of equally good stufi^ is not^ as a rtdCy 
equally well trained^ either at home or in the schools and colleges. 
Other speakers observed that in the practical knowledge of 
languages the Germans are far better equipped as a rule than the 
English, and a hope was expressed that the clerks and merchants 
of Liverpool would soon combine in instituting a system of in- 
struction which would render the scheme of commercial certifi- 
cates more successful than it has hitherto been." ' 

It will thus be seen that if our young men are to 
be equal to the claims put upon them, they must 
be diligent in the use of every moment and all 
means to equip themselves for the posts they desire 
to secure. 

The publishers of The Popular Educator justly 
remark that a study of this work "will give the 
student the opportunity of rising to any position for 
which his abilities may fit him, and enable him with 
perseverance to attain success in life, whatever his 
surroundings may be. The youth or man who 
studies it will not only receive the best possible 
practical equipment for the battle of life, but will 
have his mind engaged and his sympathies quick- 
ened with all intellectual and scientific pursuits. A 
great field of intelligent enjoyment, from which the 
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Ignorant must always be excluded, will thus be 
opened to him, whilst he will at the same time be 
materially aided in pursuit of success in the calling 
which he follows." 

(2) Devote your Leisure Moments to some 
Plan for Mental Improvement. — Thousands fail 
for want of adopting this plan. Time and oppor- 
tunity slip through their fingers, and life is gone ere 
they realise it Hence the wisdom of the proverb, 
" Delay not — time flies." But, alas ! as one of the 
most manly and thoughtful writers and preachers of 
his day, Charles Kingsley, truly observes, "It is a 
painful fact, but there is no denying it, that the mass 
of men are the tools of circumstances — thistle-down 
on the breeze, straw on the river, their course is 
shaped for them by the currents and eddies of the 
stream of life ; but this is only in proportion as they 
are things^ not true men and women. Man was 
meant not to be a slavCy but the master, of circum- 
stances ; and in proportion as he gets back the spirit 
of manliness (which is self-sacrifice, love, loyalty to a 
God above himself), so far will he rise above circum- 
stances and wield them at his will." 

It is a grand feature of our being that we are 
born capable of forming high and noble purposes, 
and achieving lofty ends. It is therefore quite 
1 1 correct to say that — 

" Unless above himself he can 
I Exalt himself, how poor a thing is man ! " 

Be therefore, we earnestly say, avaricious of your 

' time ; an hour or a minute wasted is gone for ever. 

Do not give any moment without receiving value in 

return, and never let a single day pass without in- 

■ creasing your knowledge. Remember the words of 

I Horace Mann about the value of time, and mind 
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you do not have to repeat his words to express your 
condition. He says:—" Lost yesterday, somewhere 
between sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, each 
set with sixty diamond minutes. No reward is 
offered, for they are gone for ever/' 

Always have some useful book ready at hand, 
and never be without one in the course of readinof. 
If you thus resolve, you will never want to *' kill 
time" by indulging in such folly; you will have 
the moments so well cared for that there will be 
none left to go astray* As an illustration of the 
truth of this, take the following fact ; — There was 
once a young man^ about eighteen years of age, 
whose parents had decided for the study of the law. 
He was put to a master to aid him in gaining the 
needful qualifications. He was a diligent student, 
but the secret of his earnestness lay in this motto he 
adopted ; " To pray well is the better half of study," 
When his studies were over, he was found seeking 
God, and storing his mind with knowledge. All his 
spare time was spent in the library. One day, 
while looking over the books, he came upon a Latin 
Bible. On opening it, the first page which caught 
his eye was the beginning of the life of Samuel. He 
read until his heart was warmed with a desire to 
be better acquainted with such a wonderful book. 
Day after day, when his studies were over, he found 
his way to the same book. In it lay the seeds 
of the German Reformation. The young man, 
whose name shook the world, was — ^* Martin 
Luther/' 

The important influence of reading the right 
kind of book was also well illustrated in the life of 
the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, as told by himself at Stepney, 
Referring to the gift of a guinea he had received 
when a boyi he said : — '' I well remember that this 
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circumstance cost me no little perplexity and anxiety. 
As I passed along the streets, the fear of losing my 
guinea induced me frequently to take it out of my 
pocket to look at it. First I put it in one pocket, 
then I took it out and put it in another ; after a while 
I took it out of the second pocket and placed it in 
another, really perplexed what to do with it. At 
length my attention was arrested by a book-auction. 
I stepped in and looked about me. First one lot 
was put up, and then another, and sold to the highest 
bidder. At last I ventured to the table, just as the 
auctioneer was putting up the * History of the 
^yorld' in two large folio volumes. I instantly 
thrust my hand into my pocket, and began turning 
over my guinea, considering all the while whether 
I had money enough to buy this lot The biddings 
proceeded ; at last I ventured to bid, too. * Hallo, 
my little man ! ' said the auctioneer, * what I not con- 
tent with less than the world.?' This remark 
greatly confused me, and drew the attention of the 
whole company toward me, who, seeing me anxious 
to possess the books, refrained from bidding against 
me ; and so ' the world ' was knocked down to me at 
a very moderate price. How to get these huge books 
home was the next consideration. The auctioneer 
offered to send them ; but I, not knowing what sort 
of creatures auctioneers were, determined to take 
them myself; so, after the assistant had tied them 
up, I marched out of the room with these huge 
books upon my shoulder, like Samson with the gates 
of Gaza, amidst the smiles of all present When I 
reached my home, after the servant had opened the 
door, the first person I met was my now sainted 
mother. * My dear boy,' said she, * what have you 
got there ? I thought you would not keep your 
guinea long.' * Do not be angry, mother,' said I, 
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throwing them down upon the table ; * I have 
bought * the world ' for nine shillings/ This was on 
the Saturday ; and I well remember sitting up till it 
was well-nigh midnight, turning over this * History 
of the World.' These books became my delight, 
and were carefully read through and through. To 
the possession of these books I attribute, in a great 
measure, any honours connected with literature that 
have been added to my name. I have not men- 
tioned this anecdote to gratify any foolish feeling, 
but to encourage in those young persons I see 
before me a love of literature, which has afforded me 
such unspeakable pleasure — pleasure which I would 
not have been without for all the riches of the 
Indies/' 

The poet Denham well remarks that — 

" Books, rightly chosen, should four ends conduce — 
Wisdom and Piety, Delight and Use." 

Wherever these are blended together there is 
hope that reading will be of service. If, however, 
books are merely read to amuse, the taste will 
become vitiated, and the mind depraved. A book, 
to do you any good, should lead to thinking, as 
Archdeacon Hale testifies when he says : " I myself 
have ever gained the most profit and the most 
pleasure also from the books which have made me 
* think ' the most/' 

It is said that Luther was so constant in the 
habit of using up his time that after his first publi- 
cation he never allowed a year to pass without 
sending another book to the press. Milton was also 
most systematic and diligent in his use of time. Dr. 
Johnson remarks on the Miltonian MSS. preserved 
in Cambridge, " Such relics show how excellence is 
acquired : what we hope ever to do with ease, we 
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must learn first to do with diligence/' Kirke White 
also, besides mastering some half-dozen foreign 
languages, studied chemistry, astronomy, music, 
mechanics^ and law, so incessantly that he unwisely 
did not allow himself sufficient food or sleep. This, 
however, was the going to the other extreme. 

Wisely, therefore, did Angell James say : — 
" Books must be your companions ; and if they are 
good and useful ones, they will be your most profit- 
able associates. In this wonderful age, when know- 

! ledge is so rapidly widening its boundaries; when 

science and the arts are ever astonishing us with 
new discoveries, inventions, triumphs, and wonders ; 
when they are incorporating themselves with all the 
practical business of life ; when to be ignorant is not 
only disgraceful to a man's intellectual reputation, 
but injurious to his temporal interests ; when, to have 
any weight in society, he must know ten times as 
much as his grandfather knew before him; and when 
such facilities are afforded for mental improvement, 
no young man or young woman can be considered 
as well preparing for life who neglects the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect. // zs the love of knowledge, 
not a love of pleasure y that will prepare you to act 
well your part in life." 

(3) Never Despair of Success. — The power 
of the human mind to rise above its surroundings, 
and make itself immortal, has been often illustrated 
in the life of those who have been placed in ap- 
parently the most unlikely positions to turn it to 
account. Think of William Penn writing "No 
cross, no crown.*' Think of Calvin writing some 
of his greatest works from a sick-room — the victim 
of nine diseases, wife dead, and children all gone 

i before. Think of Milton, too, old, poor, and blind 

1 1 — deserted by his wife, his daughters uncultivated, 
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without affection — and compelled to live a life of 
solitude, from which has come some of the greatest 
human productions. Speaking of John Clare and 
his genius, the Quarterly Rmiew well remarked : 
" Examples of minds highly gifted by nature, 
struggling with and breaking through the bondage 
of adversity, are not rare in this country ; but 
privation is not destitution, and the instance before 
us is perhaps one of the most striking of patient 
and persevering talent existing and enduring in the 
most forlorn and seemingly hopeless condition that 
literature has at any time exhibited," 

Christmas Evans, the famous Welsh preacher, 
tells us how, after his conversion, he and others 
met together night after night, with limited means 
and short hours, to improve their minds, and suc- 
ceeded beyond the expectations of many who de- 
rided their efforts. 

Even the celebrated philosopher Newton once 
modestly remarked that he mainly excelled other 
men in the exercise of patience ; while Dr. Carey, 
the famous Oriental scholar and missionary in India, 
claimed as the secret of his great success only the 
virtue that he could *' plod." In no department of life 
do men attain success or eminence at a single leap. 

As another inducement to persevere, even if 
overtaken by unexpected difficulties, take the ad- 
vice of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was himself beset 
with obstacles in all directions, and yet overcame 
them. He says, ** Resolve, and keep your reso- 
lution ; choose, and pursue your choice. If you 
spend this day in study, you will find yourself 
still more able to study to-morrow; not that you 
are to expect that you will at once obtain a complete 
victory. Depravity is not very easily overcome. 
Resolution will sometimes relax, and diligence will 
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unknown in the history of educational books. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies were soon cir- 
culated, and it has continued to find such universal 
favour with the people that over a milium copies 
have been issued, and an entirely new edition, re- 
vised throughout, and thoroughly adapted to the 
educational requirements of the present day, is now 
being sent forth monthly. 

Finding that single-handed he could not face the 
outlay which such a business involved, he became 
associated with Messrs. Fetter and Galpin, and 
since that time the business has been extended by 
branches being opened at New York, Faris, and 
Melbourne. It is now a " limited company," and 
the arrangements are so perfect that from the 
heads of the firm down to the boy who receives 
the smallest wages all can become partners. 

Amongst other important works issued by 
Cassell and Company may be mentioned their His- 
tory OF England (of which three-quarters of a 
million copies have been sold), a revised edition, in 
Monthly Farts, illustrated with hew engravings, 
having just been commenced ; The Family Bible, 
the illustrations for which cost upwards of ;^ 100,000; 
and the National Library, a volume of which, con- 
sisting of the masterpiece of some well-known author, 
is published every week at 3d., so as to bring it within 
the reach of all. Besides these, there are other 
standard works in all departments of literature, all 
testifying to the growth of the business, and the 
boon it has conferred upon the people. 

Sir Henry Havelock also has earned a name 
which commands gratitude and admiration, by an 
assiduity which nothing could turn aside from its 
object. " Having entered the army, he gave his 
whole soul up to his profession. He read every 
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military memoir and history within his reach. He 
laid in a rich store of information for his future 
guidance. He became familiar with every memor- 
able battle and siege of ancient and modern times, 
and examined the detail and the result of every 
movement in the field with the eye of a soldier. 
Frequently did he delight his friends in India by 
fighting over again the actions of Blenheim and 
Austerlitz, and the other memorable battles of 
Marlborough and Napoleon, calling up from memory 
the strength and disposition of each division of the 
contending forces, and tracing on paper their suc- 
cessive movements, till he came to the critical 
movement which, in his opinion, decided the fate of 
the day." It was this study and unremitting appli- 
cation which, when the time arrived, he was able to 
turn to such good account, and which immortalised 
his name among the heroes of our country. 

There is a certain class of young people who 
seem to entertain the notion that the world is under 
some great obligation for their being in it, and as a 
consequence everything and everybody must con- 
tribute without the slightest hesitation to their 
wants, fancies, and wishes. It is a common thing 
to hear them say, "The world owes me a living." 
But they forget to ask themselves " what they have 
done for the world to entitle them to make such 
a claim." It was such a mistake which made a 
lazy fellow once say that " he could not find bread 
for his family." To which his industrious neighbour 
properly replied, " Nor I either, for I have to work 
for it." Yes, work is the price of success. It is, 
therefore, unwise to begin life with an exaggerated 
or wrong idea of your own worth or importance. It 
is much better to let others find it out from what 
you really are. It is just possible you may think 
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" What a fine fellow I am ! " while the outside world 
may estimate your real worth at a very small price, 
and prefer your room to your company. 

But never overlook the fact that the education of 
the mind, to be truly successful, must be accompanied 
with moral and spiritual culture. Intellect without 
the conscience enlightened with Divine truth is a 
dangerous weapon. The body is only a house in 
which the soul lives. It is the tenant which gives 
dignity to the house, and not the house to the tenant 
A sound mind in a sound body is desirable, but the 
mind must be master; and to be that, it must be 
Divinely directed. Then 

" Whatever be thy lot on earth, 

Thy mission here below, 
Though Fame may wreathe her laurels fair 

Around your youthful brow ; 
If you would rise from earthly things, 

And win a deathless name, 
Let all your ways be just and right — 

Let goodness be your aim. 

** Oh ! ye who dwell in stately halls, 

Where wealth and fame are known, 
Remember you may yet be poor. 

Neglected, and alone ! 
But, oh ! remember this broad truth. 

Ere others' faults you scan. 
Your wealth may make a thousand fools — 

But goodness makes the man." 




The following recent Testimonials to the Valiie of 

CasselFs Popular Educator 

will be read with interest in view of the 
issue of the New Popular Educator in 
Monthly Parts^ price Sd/. 

From a Clergyman : — 

"I am indebted personally to your 'Popular Educator* more than I 
am able to express. I abandoned light reading as a boy in conse- 
quence of the taste the * Popular Educator * inspired me with, giving 
me a thirst for knowledge, but for which I should probably have 
been now differently engaged.'* 

From another Clergyman : — 

" From the * Popular Educator * I acquired my first knowledge of 
French, Latin, and Greek, as well as Geology and Astronomy. By 
those lessons I was enabled, by diligent study, to go through my course 
at Trinity College, Dublin, without the aid of a tutor. I am a 
gradnatd and double prizeman of that University.'* 

From a Scotch Minister : — 

**I notice with pleasure your announcement of a New Edition of the 

* Popular Educator. * Many years ago I got a great deal of good from 
it when a poor lad in Scotland, and it helped in no small degree to fit 
me for my present position." 

From a Congregational Minister : — 

"The * Popular Educator ' gave me my intellectual start in life." 

From a Mayor: — 

** I very specially welcome your New * Popular Educator,' as I have a 
very lively recollection of the fact that it was through the pages of the 
other edition that I was led into the paths of knowledge." 

From a Newspaper Editor : — 

*'I had my first note of inspiration from the First Edition of the 

* Popular Educator.'" 

From the Head Master of a Public School: — 

** The old Edition of the * Popular Educator ' I found such a useful 
help in my studies some twenty years ago that it will give me pleasure 
to scatter broadcast, in the homes of the children attending my school, 
your new prospectuses, as also to commend the work to my senior 
pupils." 



Recent Opinions of Cassell'S POPULAR EDUCATOR 
{continued). 



Gerald Fitzmaurice, Esq., H,M. Inspector of Schools^ writes :— 

"The New Edition of the 'Popular Educator ' is a veritable fnulium 
infarvo^ instmction is conveyed by it in a most intelligent and agree- 
able form, and tlM work mlmo«i makM oiw donbtfnl wImUmt there 
'm not after all a royal road to loantlng.'' 



Charles H. Cowling, Esq., B.A.y HM. Assistant Inspector of 

Schools y writes: — 

" The ' Popular Educator * has done and is doing its work ; no critiques 
can alter its value one jot or tittle. Yet all lovers of the work and of 
education cannot but rejoice to see that Messrs. Cassbll & Co. are 
evidently determined that the work ihaU be kept 'up to date,' and 
thatt purtioolarly In the Bdenoe snbjeete, no totchiwg ihall be given 
that ii not au eouratit of modem thought. ** 

From the Head Master of a Board School: — 

" The ' Popular Educator ' is a book which I can personally state has 
been the making of many who would otherwiie have gone down 
thehilL" 

From a Schoolmaster: — 

" Although I have the last Edition of your ' Popular Educator ' bound, 
I have ordered the New and Revised Edition. I improved myself 
considerably by the last Edition, and hope to profit by the forthcoming 
one." 

From a Welsh Schoolmaster: — 

"I heartily congratulate you on another. New Edition of the ' Popular 
Educator.' Notwithstanding the rapid strides made by education of 
past years, this continues to be, perhaps, the only channel by which 
the higher education la brought in a practical form within the 
reach of the poor." 

From the Head Master of a Free Church School: — 

"The New Edition of your 'Popular Educator* deserves the most 
extended circulation. If Recreative and Evening Classes would adopt 
it as their text-book we should soon see a revival of that intelligent 
interest in Nature, Science, Literature, and Art which is so essential to 
National prosperity, and is at the same time such enjoyment in life. 
I have already brought it under the notice of our Day and Night 
Schools, and will also speak of it to the Sunday scholars." 

The Right Hon. Robert Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke), in 
an address on Education at Halifax^ said: — 

" The first book which I will recommend is Cassbll's Educator." 

The New Popular Educator is issued complete in 8 Vols., 
price 5s. each, 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris ^ Melbourne. 
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TO THE ELECTORS OF EIVION. 

Gentlemen, 

Parliament having been dissolved, I appear before 
you to give an account of my stewardship and to 
ask for the renewal of your confidence for the fourth 
time. 

In doing so I am supported by the consciousness 
that I have not betrayed it in the past. During the 
ten years that I have represented you T have faithfully 
supported the Liberal Party, which I was elected to 
follow, and have not given a single vote that deviated 
one iota from the principles that I have professed in my 
previous addresses and speeches to you. 

The present election is one of the greatest 
importance to Wales. A result unfavourable to the 
Liberals immediately after they had endeavoured to 
pass Welsh Disestablishment would greatly damage our 
cause. This would especially be the case if we lost 
ground in Wales. Although we are under the dis- 
advantage of having recently lost the leadership of Mr. 
Gladstone (the greatest statesman of modern times, and 
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a tower of strength to the Liberal Party), we look forward 
with hope toward the issue of the contest, for the 
pidnciples of Liberalism and the truth and justice of our 
cause remain the same, and we have still a band of 
leaders of which our party are justly proud. 

As my opinions on all the subjects of my previous 
addresses and speeches are unchanged, it is not necessary 
for me to repeat my professions with respect thereto. 
Some new questions, however, have arisen which claim 
attention. As to these I may say generally that I ap- 
prove of all the items of the Newcastle Programme, with 
the exception possibly of the question of payment of 
members, as to the wisdom of which I entertain some 
doubts. It is advocated chiefly under the belief that it 
would encourage the election of Labour members. Had 
it no other consequence, I would gladly support it. I 
fear, however, that instead of that result it would stimu- 
late a large crop of unscrupulous political adventurers 
attracted only by the pay, and thereby lead to a 
deplorable demoralisation of the Legislature. The ex- 
perience of its working in France and America gives 
great grounds for this apprehension. The corruption of 
the French Legislature has recently been ahpwn by 
the disgraceful Panama Scandals. The United States 
Legislature again, though elected by manhood suflFrage, 
is almost completely under the influence of powerful 
cg^pitalists. The contest as to the McKinley Tariff 
illustrates this. Although the Tariff^ was condemned 
by an overwhelming majority in the polling booths, the 
wealthy capitalists, in whose interests the Tariff was 
enacted, have by secret intrigue and money succeeded 
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in neutralising to a great extent the voice of the nation; 
On the other hand, the Labour Party is almost non- 
existent in the French Chambers, while in the United 
States Parliament there is not, and there never, I believe, 
has been, a single Labour member. These evils, I fear, 
are very intimately connected with the practice of 
payment of members. I am, however, strongly of 
opinion that Parliamentary candidates ought to be 
relieved of the obligation to bear any part of the 
retuminor officers' charores. 

I very much regret that the late Government were 
not able to abolish plural voting and to amend the 
Registration Acts by shortening the period of 
qualification to three months. I fear that our success 
at this General Election will fall far short of what it 
would have been had these necessary and just reforms 
been carried. Recent political events have confirmed 
me in the views that I have long held and expressed 
as to the importance of the Liberal Party as a whole 
concentrating and confining its energies to one great 
question, rather than diffusing it over many. We have 
now four questions of the first magnitude on the active 
list at the same time, namely, Home Rule for Ireland, 
•Disestablishment in Wales and Scotland, and the Local 
Veto Bill. The result is that they hamper, impede, 
and indeed kill each other ; and nothing is done for 
want of a sufficient majority. Thus, for example, 
all the licensed victuallers of the kingdom vote against 
Irish Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, not that 
they care, as a rule, one Jot about either, but solely on 
account of the Local Veto Bill. Again, a large portion, 
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probably a majority, of the clergy and religious laity 
of the Church of England are really in fiivour of the 
Local Veto Bill, yet they one and all vote against it 
because of Welsh Disestablishment. The Established 
Presbyterians of Scotland are traditional Liberals ; they 
are not opposed to L-ish Home Rule, and voted for it 
in 1886. They now (on account of Scotch Disestablish- 
ment) vote against it, thereby reducing even Mr. Glad- 
stone's majority in Midlothian from 4,631 to 690. My 
views on this question have not only been severely 
criticised, but even grossly misrepresented. I have been 
held up as actually wanting in zeal for Disestablish- 
ment, and desirous of postponing its advent. I take this 
opportunity of reprinting in an appendix the principal 
letters I wrote on the subject in 1890 and 1893, in 
order to recall to your memories the exact sentiments I 
expressed, and so enable you to judge how far the 
attacks made upon me were justified, and how far 
events have justified me. My views were then sneered 
at as prophecy. Unfortunately, what was then prophecy 
has now to a great extent become history. 

It is on the same principle that I am opposed to 
any movement for Welsh Home Rule until, at any rate, 
Welsh Disestablishment and a AVelsh Land Bill are 
first secured. The idea that if we could secure Welsh 
Home Rule we could then disestablish the Church and 
alter the land laws ourselves is based on a mistaken 
assumption, and is, in my opinion, only a pleasant 
dream. These questions will never be devolved on a 
Local Legislature. That was not contemplated even in 
the case of Ireland. To take up one question, nm it 



hard for a few years, then drop it, and take up another, 
is not, in my opinion, the road to political success, 
though, unhappily, that practice is too congenial to 
our Welsh temperament. That Liberal Wale^, after 
struggling for so many years for Disestablishment, 
should now practically set it aside in favour of Welsh 
Home Rule, is a policy I cannot support. 

I am strongly in favour of the policy announced by 
Lord Rosebery with respect to the House of Lords. 
The Peers have so completely abused, in the interests 
of the Conservative Party, the legislative trust con- 
ferred on them, that the restriction, if not abolition, of 
their powers is vital to the existence of the Liberal 
Party. The Upper House has never discharged the 
functions that are theoretically ascribed to a Second 
Chamber. It sets itself to prevent, not hasty legisla- 
tion, but Liberal legislation. Conservative legislation 
may be as hasty as it pleases, and goes free. Liberal 
legislation it throttles and mutilates as far as it dare.. 
Its action in this respect is tempered only by fear, and 
not by reason or fairness. 

My politics in the future, as in the past, will be- 
thorough and consistent, though not slavish, support, 
of the Liberal Party. To that party Wales owes all 
the political benefits it has ever received. T he- 
Elementary and Intermediate Education Acts, the:: 
establishment of two of our National Colleges, and the 
imperial support of the three, the establishment and 
endowment of our National University, the Ballot, the 
Sunday Closing Act, the Burials Act, the enfranchise- 
ment of the rural workmen, the abolition cf paid 



canvassing, the limitation of the cost of elections, tlie 
county, district, and parochial councils, and the 
Welsh Land (/Oinmission are all due to the exertions of 
the Liberal Party. My loyalty to that party has never 
wavered, and my zeal in its service will not abate. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 

J. BRYN ROBERTS. 

Bbyn Adda, 
July 12, ISGTS. 
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In May 1890 the Executive Committee of the North 
Wales Liberal Association passed at Rhyl a resolution 
to exact from Liberal candidates at the last General 
Election a pledge to withdraw their support from the 
Liberal Government unless Welsh Disestablishment were 
passed at the same time as, or immediately after, Home 
Rule. The resolution was not carried out. The 
following letter was written to the editor of a news- 
paper with reference to the matter : — 

Sir, — I have read with interest the letters that you have 
published on the subject of the resolution adopted at Rhyl by 
the Executive of the North Wales Liberal Federation. I am 
not in the least surprised at the disapproval of the course 
suggested by the executive which has been so largely 
expressed. I concur in that disapproval, and shall be glad 
if you will allow me some of your space to state the reasons 
why the resolution appears to me to be uncalled for and 
unwise. 

The resolution is based on a charge of the alleged 
" inattention of successive Liberal Governments to the 
repeated and unwavering demand of Wales for the disestab- 
lishment of the Church." That charge has often been made 
in the press and on the platform, but I have never seen any 
attempt to prove it, and I boldly say that it is absolutely 
without foundation. In discussing the attitude ot the leaders 
of the Liberal party towards the question of Disestablishment, 
it is necessary to bear in mind what are the essential and 
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proper functions ot the official leaders of the party. It is 
their duty not to take up a measure of reform until it is 
adopted by the party as a whole, or at any rate with the 
exception only of an insignificant and negligible minority of 
the party, and to take it up only when the opinion of the 
country has sufficiently ripened in its favour as to afford a 
reasonable probability that they can carry the measure at any 
rate in a general election on the question, if not in the Parlia- 
ment existing at the time. The functions of pioneers of 
reforms are very different. It is their duty to advocate the 
reforms. they desire, and to press them on until sufficient pro- 
gress is made to warrant their] adoption by the leaders of the 
party. These functions cannot be combined in the same 
person. The latter functions may be, and in my opinion are, 
the more honourable and beneficent, and have the greatest 
•claim upon the gratitude of posterity. Bright and Cobden 
were the pioneers of reforms, and succeeded because they 
stood outside official life. Had they accepted office they 
lYOuld have abdicated their position as pioneers. On the other 
hand, if the leaders of the party become pioneers of reforms 
not as yet generally adopted, they of necessity abdicate their 
positions as leaders to become the devotees of the particular 
reform. Mr. Chamberlain tried to unite these diverse but 
necessary functions and failed. Now, to establish the charge 
of inattention to Welsh Disestablishment against the Liberal 
leaders, it is necessary to make out that they have refused to 
take it up when there existed a reasonable probability that 
they could carry the measure through Parliament or at a 
general election. That reasonable probability has never 
existed until now ; and now, as soon as it has been shown to 
exist, the leaders have taken up the question. 

In support of my contention that the reasonable probability 
I have referred to did not exist in past times, I would point 
out the fact that prior to this Parliament in the periods of 
Liberal power the resolution in favour of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment has only bqpn proposed twice. In 1870 it was proposed 
by Mr. Watkin Williams, and defeated by 209 to 45, a majority 
of nearly 5 to 1. Only 7 Welsh members voted for it out of 33, 
while 16 voted against it and 10 kept away. The Federation 



Executive \vill scarcely call this such an unwavering demand 
by Wales for Disestablishment as to have made it the duty 
of the Liberal Government of the day to take the question 
up. The immaturity of the question was then rendered so 
apparent that the Welsh members did not return to the 
attack during that or the next or the succeeding Parliament* 
Will even the most unthinking, inexperienced, and enthusi- 
astic Welsh Nationalist, whoever he may be, venture to 
assert that during this period the Liberal Governments of 
1868 and 1880 ought to have taken up the question ? To do 
so would be to assert that a Liberal Government ought to 
take up a Welsh reform even at a time when the* Welsh 
advocates of that reform considered it premature to propose a 
resolution in its favour in the House. Possibly it will be said 
that the Welsh members ought to have moved. That, how- 
ever, is a complete shifting of the attack. The resolution is 
based on a charge of inattention against the past Liberal 
Governments and not against the past Welsh members. . At 
present we have to do only with the former charge, leaving 
the latter to be dealt with when it is made, if that event ever 
occurs. I will merely say that it is very easy and very 
pleasant to find fault with others. It conveys the delightful 
impression that we would have done so much better ourselves, 
and thereby enables us to pay ourselves a high compliment 
without appearing to do so. When we recollect, however, 
that the former Welsh benches numbered among them such a 
thorough Disestablishment man and so able and shrewd a 
tactician as Mr. Henry Eichard, it would be well to pause 
before delivering an unfavourable judgment. They bravely 
fought on behalf of the martyrs of 1868, carried a resolution 
in favour of Welsh-speaking judges, a Burials Act, and a 
Sunday Closing Act. Mr. Gladstone once said that Mr* 
Henry Eichard's letters on Wales changed his opinions as to 
our country, and they similarly affected English opinion at 
large. We younger members may possibly do greater things 
than these, but perhaps it would be as well to defer our 
boastings until the performance is ended and we put off our 
harness. 

The extension of the franchise and redistribution of seats 
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in 1885 wrought a great change m the political situation. 
Beforins that were hopeless then became hopeful. The Welsh 
members showed at once that they were alive to the change. 
At the earliest possible moment they brought the question 
before the House. We nevertheless failed to carry it then, 
though with the help of the Government on the first division 
(though unfavourable to us on the main question) we got 
within 12. The hopeless division of 1870 of 46 against 209 
was changed into the inspiring division of 229 against 241. 
At once the question came within the range of practical 
politic?, and has since made giant strides. Two years later 
at Nottingham it was put by Mr. Gladstone in the forefront of 
the official Liberal programme. Can anyone point out a 
question that has made more rapid progress ? Compare it 
with the question of Local Option. Thrice has a resolution 
in favour of that measure been actually passed, and it has 
not, nor has any equivalent to it, yet reached the Statute- 
book. The Welsh DisestabUshment question, without having 
ever won a division in the House of Commons, at the present 
moment occupies as forward, and I think a more forward, 
position. 

Even if the resolution had been carried in 1886, it is 
obvious that the Liberal leaders could not have dropped the 
Irish question to take up Welsh Disestablishment. Our 
minority of 12 would in such a case have increased tenfold. 
Irrespective of the condition of parties, the Irish question was 
entitled to precedence. It was an older question started by 
O'Connell under the name of Repeal 70 years ago. Welsh 
Disestablishment was scarcely begun to be thought of 40 
years ago, and was only seriously adopted as a political move- 
ment 22 years ago. The Irish people have fought, bled, and 
suffered imprisonment by the thousand under Coercion Acts 
for three-quarters of a century in the cause of self-government, 
and have subscribed hundreds of thousands of pounds in all 
parts of the globe to further it. Centuries of failure had 
demonstrated the impossibility of governing Ireland by 
English methods. It would be utterly hopele^ for Liberal 
statesmen to thrust this question aside to make way for Welsh 
Disestablishment. No Welsh politician with * a scintilla of 
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political judgment and a shred of political reputation to main- 
tain would seriously affirm the contrary. 

What, then, becomes of the charge of neglect so recklessly 
hurled against the Liberal leaders ? They are clearly entitled 
lo a verdict of *' Not guilty." 

I have no doubt but that the sense of irritation that is 
unreasonably felt by some impatient ones among us, if 
analysed, would resolve itself into a feeling that the Liberal 
leaders ought to have helped the question on and joined the 
pioneer army. This I have shown was inconsistent with their 
duty as leaders of the Liberal party. When the leaders 
declare for a measure, they must take action. To do so 
prematurely would not help the question on, but the very 
reverse. Suppose, for instance, that in 1885 they had been 
more sanguine than even the Welsh members, and ha;d 
attempted the question of Welsh Disestablishment instead of 
the county franchise. They would have failed in the Hou^e 
and in the country with the old franchise. The lamentable 
result would be that, instead of the question occupying the 
forward position it now does, it would, owing to such unwise 
leadership, be postponed for a generation or more. If any 
Liberal Minister again suggested it in council, his colleagues 
would reply, "Welsh Disestablishment f don't touch it. By 
it the great Gladstone fell, and shall we, dwindled sons of 
little men, win by it ?" 

Having thus (us I at any rate fondly conceive) demolished 
the foundation of the resolution, I wish to make a few 
observations with regard to the resolution itself. It inculcates 
rebellion in the Liberal party. This spirit of indiscipline is 
the greatest danger that menaces the Liberal party,' and 
consequently every movement of Liberal reform; audit is 
the duty of every earnest and thoroughgoing Radical to set 
his face sternly against it. I pointed out on a former occasion 
that this mistaken policy is destructive of representatite 
government. It succeeded in destroying it once in France, 
and nearly repeated that fatal success lately. We in Wales 
would probably be its first victim, because our question is the 
most forward next to Home Rule. There are other questions* 
that have their special adherents, such as the London ^ 
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question, the Labour qaestion, the ^ Socialist questioiiy and 
others, but none so ripe as ours. The other questions are 
confined in a great degree to localities, but our question is 
regarded as of the first importance by all Nonconfornodsts 
throughout the United Kingdom, and the Nonconformists 
are the backbone of the Liberal party everywhere. What 
would the Federation Executive say if, when the Liberal 
leaders propose Welsh Disestablishment, the London Liberals 
adopted the Federation tactics and revolted against the 
Liberal party in order to force on their own questions and to 
punish the leaders for giving preference to Welsh Disestablish- 
ment ? The Federation Executive would vigorously denounce 
such treachery. If, however, they think that they may safely 
venture to embark on a policy of party treason, but that 
nobody else will follow their example, they have studied 
human nature to very Httle purpose. 

I object to the resolution also because it conveys an un- 
warrantable slight upon our leader and party. We have 
everything to hope from the Liberal and nothing from the 
Tory party. Are we to assume an attitude of provisional dis- 
trust towards our best and indeed our only friends ? I 
suppose it will be said that the object is to provide against 
possible eventualities. I cannot recommend the method. 
Mr. Editor, I am not, as you know, a married man, but if I 
were fortunate enough as to enter the holy state there would 
probably be room to doubt the future happiness of the union if 
I began by addressing my wife in this wise, " I have marrie 
you and hope we shall be happy, but I wish you to know, my 
dear, I have provided against every eventuaUty, and if you 
will be guilty of the slightest misconduct I will divorce you 
right away. I have engaged solicitors and retained counsel, 
and if you as much as smile on another man the machinery 
will go ofif at once." Instead of promoting the object in view, 
I am afraid that if the supposed wife were as foolish as myself 
it would tempt her to seek " the other man " at once. 

The practice of attacking and depreciating our leaders is 
a reprehensible one, and tends to prejudice greatly the 
question we have most at heart. Nothing could be more 
prejudicial to us than for us to lose instead of gaining seats 
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at the next general election. There are several constituencies 
in Wales \vhere parties are pretty evenly balanced. In every 
one of these the task of the Liberal candidate will be 
rendered harder by the blundering folly of the irresponsible 
Liberal journalists and speakers who have not scrupled to 
depreciate Mr. Gladstone and to endeavour to excite dissatis- 
faction with the Liberal party. Let me not be misunderstood. 
I do not think that half a dozen real honest Liberal electors 
in Wales will be influenced by them to desert the Liberal 
party. It must, however, be borne in mind that there are in 
every constituency, particularly where the Tories are strong, 
many weak-kneed, nominal Liberals, who are glad of a decent 
excuse to vote according to their sordid interests rather than 
their principles. To these the attacks of unwise and indeed, 
as I have shown, grossly unjust Liberals upon our leaders 
will be a godsend. It is so much easier for a mercenary 
Liberal who wants to cynffoni to say that he votes Tory 
because he is angry with Mr. Gladstone's supposed neglect of 
Wales than to have to admit that he does so in order to curry 
favour with the squire or Stewart chuarel. If we lose seats in 
Wales or fail to gain some, I shall attribute the disaster to the 
misguided journalists and politicians who have excited this 
totally unjustifiable spirit of discontent. How differently the 
Tories treat their leaders ! There is no question on which the 
Tory rank and file are more strongly bent than the delusion 
of Fair Trade. They fought the election of 1885 mainly on 
that issue. Subsequently, at a national meeting of delegates 
(corresponding to our National Liberal Federation meeting) 
held, I think, at Birmingham, Mr. Howard Vincent, M.P., carried 
a resolution in favour of Fair Trade by a majority of 1,000 to 14. 
The Tories have been in power for four years, and have not 
touched the question, because they think it would damage 
their party, although Lord Salisbury personally is unquestion- 
ably a Fair Trader. Mr. Howard Vincent and his valiant 
men have submitted without a murmur audible to the public. 
They have not attacked their leaders, but have been as mum 
as mice. They are wise enough to know that to abuse their 
leaders would damage the Conservative party, and thereby 
injure rather than help their pet question. We have taught 
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the Tories many a lesson. We may fitly learn from tbem 
the lesson of party loyalty and discipline. 

I am quite aware, Mr. Editor, that this eflfusion of mine 
will bring upon me a torrent of abuse from the anonymous- 
correspondent fraternity, who after their manner will, from a 
safe cover, treat me with the whole gamut of screech music 
that with them usually does duty for argument, but I care 
not a button. I have delivered my conscience. I know what 
is in store for me. I shall be the wiUing victim of a deal of 
fine writing. I shall be flayed, spitted, and broiled by the- 
"talent," and in a week or two Bome sorrowing friend will, 
doubtless, find my flattened corpse buried under an avalanche 
of brilliant adjectives. 

J. Bbyn Bobeets. 

In June 1893, when Mr. Gladstone was in the 
midst of his struggle over the Home Rule Bill, the 
Welsh members sent hiin a letter requesting an assu- 
rance that Welsh Disestablishment should be undertaken 
the following session. I alone declined to sign the 
letter. The proceeding had never been resolved on, or 
even discussed at any meeting of the Welsh members. 
Mr. Gladstone was, of course, unable to give any specific 
pledge. The Welsh members were thereby forced to 
take further steps in th€ policy of empty menace, which 
ultimately they had to abandon. 

The following letter was written to the Secretary of 
the Portmadoc Liberal Association in explanatiom of 
my action: — 

London : August 11, 1898. 

Deab Sir, — I am glad of the opportunity your lettei:- 
^flfords me of explaining the reasons why I was unable to join 
in the letter that was sent to Mr. Gladstone on the subject of 
Welsh Disestablishment. 

In the first place, I considered the time very inopportune. 
Here was our great.leader, at the age of eighty-three, fighting: 
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the most desperate political battle of this generation, sur- 
rounded by such able, eager, and determined foes as Balfour, 
Goschen, Churchill, Chamberlain, and Sir Henry James ; 
doing himself the main part of the fighting on our side with 
incomparable ability and pluck, and I was asked to join, at 
8uch a moment, in harassing him about the future position 
of another great question which, although important to Wales, 
cannot come up for effective settlement until the Irish ques- 
tion is disposed of. I could not do so even if I thought the 
course proposed to be of advantage to the DisestabUshment 
question, which I do not. 

Our friends, who are so anxious to bring pressure, even 
to the point of menace, to bear on the Liberal leaders, 
altogether misapprehend the points of danger. They seem 
to think they lie in the supposed indisposition of our leaders 
to take up the question of Welsh Disestablishment, and that 
if the Government can be bullied into bringing in a 
Disestablishment Bill next session the cause would be won, 
or, at any rate, greatly advanced. In my opinion there 
never was a greater delusion. The danger lies, not in the 
Liberal Government, but in the possibility of failure to carry 
Home Eule; and, in the second place, if Home Eule be 
carried, in the possibility of failure to win the succeeding 
general election that will have to be fought on the Welsh Dis- 
establishment question. Let us consider the risk first indi- 
cated — that of failure to carry Home Eule. It is generally 
acknowledged that another general election will have to be 
fought on the Home Eule question. The present Bill is sure 
to be thrown out by the Lords. Nobody seriously suggests 
that, with the comparatively small majority at his back^ 
Mr. Gladstone can force upon the Crown an overwhelming 
creation of peers so as to overbear the opposition in th6 
Upper iSouse. Possibly the Bill will be sent up again 'next 
year, but it is clear that the Lords mean to persevere in its 
rejection so as to force another general election. If the 
Liberal party win that .election the Lords will undoubtedly 
give wa;^. Then, and then only, will the turn ojf 'Welsh 
Disestablishment come. To bring it on before the Irish 
'question is disposed of -is, in my opinion, useless, and also, ai 
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I shall presently try to show, risky. On the other hand, if 
that next general election be lost by the Liberal party, wher? 
then will be the Disestablishment question ? 

That and every other item of the Newcastle programme 
will recede to the dim and distant future, for a Tory majority 
at the polls will subject us to another six years' spell of Tory 
government. Even if at the end of that period the Libera 
party come in, riding on the crest of the wave, we shall still 
have the Irish question blocking the way. 

The first great point, then, is to win the next general 
election by a substantial majority. In order to do this m 
must endeavour to go back to our constituencies, pointing noi 
only to something attempted, but also to something done, h 
is with this in view that I advocate the passing of the Parish 
Councils Bill. Our mainstay at the last election was the 
rural elector. The boroughs went against us, and probably, 
owing to the strength of the licensed victuallers, will in the 
main do so again. We must therefore rely once more on the 
rural elector. Can we do so if we go back to him with all our 
promises at the last election unperformed, and have to ask 
him to accept eloquent explanations of our failure instead *? 
To this it may be objected that disappointment will also be 
felt if Welsh Disestablishment is not carried. The answer 
to this objection, however, is that it is possible to carry 
the Parish Councils Bill, even through the Upper Chamber, 
while it is admitted on all hands that a Disestablishment Bill 
would be instantly thrown out by the Peers. If there were 
the least chance of the Lords passing the Bill in an acceptable 
shape, or indeed in any shape that did not amount practically 
to a re-endowment freed from all State control, I would earnestly 
press for the experiment to be tried ; but no one believes for 
a moment in any such possibility. Even after Home Rule is 
carried the Lords are pretty sure to force another general 
election before they will allow the Disestablishment Bill to 
pass. No matter how prominently it may be put on the 
Liberal programme, they will say that the previous election 
turned on Home Rule, and that the mind of the country 
cannot be properly ascertained except by a general election 
turning on that question alone, uncomplicated by other issues. 
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In our judgment such a contention will be unsound, bat, 
unfortunately, they are pretty sure to act on their judgment, 
and not on ours. We shall therefore have in all probability to 
run the gauntlet of another general election. In order to secure 
the success of Disestablishment by ensuring the success of the 
Liberal party at these elections I am in favour of pressing 
forward the Employers' Liability Bill, a Registration Bill, and 
a. One Man One Vote Bill. These measures, or at any rate 
the two first mentioned, can probably be carried into law 
in this Parliament. If that were done it would be of 
immense service to the Liberal party in the large towns 
of England and the surrounding constituencies. Some time 
ago I asked a Welsh artisan, a joiner who had been re- 
sident many years in London, what were the poUtics of 
the London working men as a general rule. I was told that 
they were all Liberals. I naturally asked how then the 
London constituencies nearly all returned Tories. The reply 
was that, owing to frequent removals and want of registra- 
tion, comparatively few of the working men had votes; 
that out of a dozen or fifteen of his fellow- workmen only two 
or three had votes. I was also informed in 1890 by a Liberal 
candidate for a London constituency that* there were then on 
the register of that constituency only 16 per cent, of the same 
names that were on in 1886. Thus 84 per cent, had changed 
in four years. He also informed me that the reduction of the 
qualifying period to three months would add some thousands 
to the register of that constituency, three-fourths of whom 
would be Liberals. He lost the election by about 800 votes ! 
Again, there are dozens of rural constituencies in the neigh« 
bourhood of large towns the majority of whose resident 
electors are Liberal, but who are swamped on the election day 
by an irruptien of property voters from the towns. These 
facts show the importance of carrying the Bills I have men- 
tioned before the Welsh Disestablishment question is driven 
through the furnace of a general election. 

Having regard to the gravity of these considerations, the 
uncertainty of the future, and the supreme importance of 
maintaining the supremacy of the Liberal party in the con- 
stituencies, it does seem to me to be the height of unwisdom 
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for us to be quarrelling about the programme of next year, 
discrediting our leaders, and exciting dissatisfaction with them 
in the country, thereby, though unintentionally, doing vAibX 
we can to lessen the prospects of success at the elections, and 
thus to diminish in a corresponding degree the prospects of 
Disestablishment. 

It is urged that unless the Government is forced to take 
up the question next session it will run a risk of being ousted 
by some other question. I have asked in vain by what other 
question. 

I regard the apprehension as absolutely chimerical. I do 
not, of course, refer to some minor measures of a comparatively 
non-party character, which Governments are frequently able 
to push through in the interstices of a session, such as the 
Parish Councils Bills, the Employers' Liability Bill, and 
similar matters. The Liberal party must always, as long as 
it continues to be the party of progress, have one great party 
question round which party warfare will rage. At present it 
is the Home Bnle question. After that is settled I fail to see 
how anyone can have the smallest doubt but that the next 
great party question will and must be Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. 

It is idle to talk about the London question. What do 
the myriads of Liberal electors in the provinces care about 
the London question in comparison with the Church question ? 
Even in England the Nonconformists are the vast majority 
and the very backbone of the Liberal party, and ours is a 
question on which the Nonconformists throughout the length 
and breadth of England are absolutely united and most deeply 
interested. Some time ago a Liberal member for a rural con- 
stituency in the eastern counties told me that at one of his 
election meetings he was in doubt as to what subject to speak 
upon, and he asked the meeting what political question they 
should like him to take. The response was " Disestablish- 
ment." Moreover, our question is the only great question 
which the party can take up without shedding any supporters 
either in the House or in the country ; for in Welsh Disestab- 
lishment the party is completely united. These are the eon- 
trolling facts of the situation. There is no other question in 
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this commanding position. Even granting that our leaders^ 
are not sincere on the Welsh Disestablishment question (and 
the suggestion is a gross slander upon them), they may surely 
be trusted to follow the course which is most conducive to 
their security as an Administration. If such men as Glad- 
stone, Harcourt, and Morley are political rogues, nobody 
will venture to say that they are also political fools. There is 
no other question which they can take up by which they will 
gain much and lose nothing. The only question that appears 
to me to have the least chance of competition with us is the 
Liquor question. This, however, is a far more difficult and 
d^uigerous question than ours, and in any case I would most 
earnestly deprecate any discussion on a mere question of pre- 
cedence between two questions which the Nonconformist wing 
of our party have so much at heart. If the party quarrels 
over such a question as that it will justly forfeit the confidence 
of the CQuntry. 

It may be urged that a DisestabUshment Bill will be the 
best policy to ensure success at the next general election, and 
can be used to discredit the House of Lords by their rejection 
of it, and that this will help us at the elections. To this I 
answer that if our experienced leaders think so they will be 
sure to adopt that course. They are not rash and inex- 
perienced youths who have recently rushed into politics, but 
are men of commanding ability, of sound judgment, and of 
vast experience. They will be as anxious as ourselves to win 
the next general election, and if they think that a DisestabUsh- 
ment Bill next session will be the best tactics, they are sure 
to adopt that course. My opinion is, however, the other way. 
I think the course I have suggested is the surest and quickest 
mode of securing Disestablishment. I foresee grave risks 
in bringing forward a Disestablishment Bill before the Irish 
question is settled. It is very Ukely that such a measure 
would, with a view of conciliating opposition, be conceived 
on extravagant lines as regards the question of compensation. 
I, and I believe the Welsh members as a body, would 
strenuously oppose such lavish compensation as was given to 
the Irish . Church. As long, however, as the Home Eule 
question remained unsettled, we should not have freedom to 
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fight thia question properly. Eyen our own friends among 
the Liberal party would urge us not to cause further divisions 
in the party while the Home Rule question was still unsettled. 
We would also be told that the matter was not so important, 
as the Bill would not become law, inasmuch as the Lords 
would reject it. The Bill might therefore go through the 
Commons in a very unsatisfactory state, and thereby weaken- 
ing instead of strengthening the party at the general election. 
The fact that we agreed to let such a Bill pass will after- 
wards greatly fetter us in a similar contest as to compensation 
when the Bill will really come up for effective settlement after 
Home Rule is carried. It is also very possible that divisions 
may arise among ourselves as to the application of the endow- 
ments. Many, including myself, are strongly in favour of the 
application being local, or at any rate that the application of the 
endowments of each county should be confined to such county ; 
others will be in favour of their being thrown into one 
national fund, and applied to some general national purpose, 
or distributed among the counties according to population. I 
thiok it would be most unwise to stir up such controversies 
prematurely before the Lish question is settled. 

Another objection to having a Disestablishment Bill next 
year is that it will be felt on all hands that the struggle will 
be a sham-fight, pwing to the certainty of its rejection by the 
Peers, and the impossibility of its coming up for real and final 
settlement until the Lrish question is settled. The unreality 
of the fight will tend to paralyse the energy and enthusiasm 
which are essential to success in a great party fight. The 
question will also have lost its freshness by the time the real 
fight comes on, and those who are not specially interested 
will be tired of it. The best poKcy is to reserve the attack 
until it can be carried through to a successful conclusion. 
The question will then command all the vigour and enthusiasm 
of youthful freshness. By moving now we will in fact be 
committing the blunder which all military men and chess- 
players know leads straight to disaster, namely, the blunder 
of a premature attack. My policy, then, is to settle the 
Irish 'question first, and, after we have a clear board, go 
vigorously for Disestablishment, and stick to it until it is 
carried. 
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The unwise persistency of the so-called forward section 
among us in prematurely forcing on the question of Disestab- 
lishment has been productive of injury to that question itself. 
I do not think that Mr. Gladstone's declarations as to Welsh 
Disestablishment have done any harm to the Liberal party in 
England, but they have indirectly resulted in damage to the 
question of Disestablishment, because he was thereby also 
obliged to declare in favour of action as to Scotch Disestablish- 
ment. The consequence of this has been that a vast number 
of the Established Presbyterians of Scotland, who were 
traditional Liberals, have gone against us, even on the Home 
Rule question. This is the explanation of the loss of Linlith- 
gow and other seats in Scotland, and of the diminution of the 
Liberal majority in Midlothian by 4,000 votes. Mr. Gladstone, 
therefore, really retarded the Scotch Disestablishment question 
by declaring for it. Had he not done so we would have ha<il 
the help of the Scotch Established Presbyterians, and after 
that we should have had a large number of the Liberal 
Unionists in the constituencies back to help us in carrying 
Welsh Disestablishment, and the way should then be clear for 
Scotch Disestablishment. Further experience has confirmed 
me in the views I expressed in the Bhyl resolution controversy^ 
namely, that the leaders should declare only for one great 
question at a time. By declaring for three or four they 
concentrate upon the first great question all the particular 
opponents of each subsequent item in the official programme. 
Thus we have all the immense power of the licensed victuallers 
and brewers, and also of the Scotch Established Presbyterians, 
against Home Bule, not because they object to it, but because 
of the Local Veto and the Scotch Disestablishment questions. 
We have thus ranged against even on Home Bule the landed 
interest, the liquor interest, and the English and Scotch Estab- 
lished Churchmen. We could easily beat each of these powerful 
interests, fighting each in detail on its own specific question; but 
when, by bad tactics forced on our leaders by impatient and inex- 
perienced politicians, we have combined all of them against us 
at one time, they prove themselves too strong for us in many 
constituencies. There is not the least objection to private 
members declaring strenuously for any question which their 
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eonstituenciefi desire. People will not secede from their party ) 
on account of the action of a private member. They will 
even support their party candidate although he may advocak 
a collateral policy of which they strongly disapprove, but 
which is not adopted by the official heads of the party. For 
example, Mr. John Bums, the member for Battersea, is an 
avowed Socialist, but there is no doubt that hundreds, and 
possibly thousands, of Liberals who are strongly opposed to 
Socialism voted for him. They voted for him as a Liberal, 
knowing that the Liberal party is not committed to SocialiBm. 
If, however, the leaders had declared for Socialism all these 
would have voted against him. They would regard Mr. Boms's 
Socialism no longer as a personal fad of his own, but as a living 
question to which they would be permanently committing 
tiiemselves if they voted for him. It is, therefore, very pos- 
sible that a declaration by Liberal leaders in favour of 
Socialism would have cost even Mr. Bums his seat. Mj 
argument is not, therefore, directed against the action of 
private members, either in Parliament or in the constituencies. 
It is their duty to act as pioneers. My contention is that 
the leaders should only declare for one great question of 
reform at a time, reserving their declaration as to any other 
Liberal measure until the time when it can be effectivelj 
taken up and carried through. 

I observe that one leading Welsh newspaper has put forth 
the view that I ought to have signed the letter even if I did 
not agree with it, in order to impress Mr. Gladstone with our 
unanimity. The respected editor must have written without 
consideration, for his proposition amounts to this : that I 
ought to have fraudulently appended my signature in order to 
deceive Mr. Gladstone. I am sure he could not have really 
meant that. I know that if I consulted only my own ease, 
and sought only for the applause of newspapers, and popu- 
larity with the less thoughtful and experienced portion of 
the community, I would have signed the letter. My view of 
my duty, however, is that I ought not only to give my time 
and labour, but also to bring the best of my judgment into 
ihe service of my constituents. 

Yours faithfully, 
~ ' -^ Williams, Esq., J. Bryn Bobebts. 

>eral Club, Portmadoc. 
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AT ETHOLWYR EIVION. 

FONEDDIGION, 

Y mae y Senedd wedi ei chwalu, ac felly ymddaii- 
gosaf i roddi cyfrif o'm goruchwyliaeth, ac i ofyn 
adnewyddiad o'ch ymddiried am y bedwaredd waith. 
Nerthir fi i wneuthur hjn yn fwy hyderus gan y 
aicrwydd sydd ynof n'ad wyf wedi ei fradychu yn y 
gorphenol. Yn ystod y deng mlynedd y bAm yn eich 
cynrychioli, j'^r wyf wedi rhoddi, cefhogaeth fiyddlawn 
i'r Blaid Ryddfrydol, i ddilyn pa un y'm hetholwyd, ac 
nid wyf wedi rhoddi un bleidlais yn gwyro un iot 
oddiwrth yr egwyddorion a broffesais yn fy nghyfar- 
chiadau, ac areithiau blaenorol i chwi. 

Y mae yr etholiad gyffredinol hon yn un o'r pwys 
mwyaf i Gymru. Byddai iddi droi allan yn anffafriol 
i'r rhyddfrydwyr, yn union ar ol iddynt gynyg 
dadgysylltiad i Gymru, yn niweidio ein hachos yn 
fawr. Yn arbenig felly, pe byddai i ni golli tir yn 
Nghymru. Er ein bod dan yr anfanlais o newydd 
golli arweiniaeth Mr. Gladstone (gwladweinydd 
enwocaf yr oesoedd diweddar, a thwr o gadernid i'r 
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blaid ryddfiydol), edrychwn jrmlaen yn obeithiol at 
ddiwedd yr ymdrech, oblegid y mae egwyddorion 
rhyddfrydiaeth, a chyfiawnder a gwirionedd ein hachos 
yn parhau yr un, ac y mae genym etto g6r o arweinwyr 
ag sydd yn teilyngu, ac }ti cael, ein hedinygedd a'n 
hjonddiriedaeth. 

Yn gymaint nad wjrf wedi newid fy mam ar un o> 
pynciau a drinwydd genyf yn fy nghyfarchiadau ac 
areithian blaenorol, a&eidiol yw i mi eu hail-adrodd 
yn awr. Y mae rhai cwestiynau newydd fodd 
bynag wedi codi ag sydd jn gofyn sylw. Parthed 
y rhai hyn gallaf ddweyd, jn gyflfredinol, fy mod yn 
cydolygu a hoU ranau rhaglen Newcastle, oddigerth o 
bosibl y pwnc o daliad 1 aelodan seneddol. Y mae 
genyf dipyn o ammheuaeth o barth i ddoethineb hyn. 
Cymhellir ef yn benaf dan y dybiaeth y byddai yn 
hyrwyddo etholiad gweithwyr. Pe hyn jm unig fyddai 
ei effaith, rhoddwn ge&ogaeth galonog iddo. Ofnaf 
fodd bynag mai, jn lie hynny, ei effaith fyddai 
cynyrchu crop toreithiog o ymwthwyr di-egwyddor yn 
cael eu denu yn unig gan y t3,l, ac felly yn ai^wain i 
lygredigaeth alaethus yn y ddedd^rfa. Y mae profiad 
Ffrainc ac America, lie y mae yn arferiad mewu grym, 
yn rhoddi seiliau cryfion i'r o&ad yma. Datguddiwyd 
yn ddiweddar y llygredigaeth dychrynllyd ag y sydd yn 
trwytho deddfwrfa Ffrainc yn y Uwgr-wobrwyaeth a 
ddadlenwyd yuglyii ag anturiaeth Camlas Panama. Y 
mae Senedd yr Unol Daleithiau hefyd, er wedi ei hethol 
drwy bleidlais pob gwrryw mewn oed, etto bron yn 
hoUol dan ddylanwad cyfalafwyr (capitalists) cyfoethog 
Dangoswyd hyn ynglyn ar ymdrechfa parthed iV 
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McKirdey Tariff. Er fod y doll-restr (janff) wedi ei 
chondemnio gan fwyafrif gorlethol yn y bythynod poli^ 
llwyddodd cyfalafwyr {capitalists) goludog (er budd 
pa rai y pasiwyd y ddeddf), drwy ystrywiau dirgelaidd^ 
a digon o arian, i ddirymu yn y Senedd Uais y wlad yn 
y p61. Ar y llaw arall etto nid oes yn Senedd Frainc 
nifer gwerth ei henwi o weitfawjo*, ac yn yr Unol 
Daleithiau nid oes yna gymaint ag un gweithiwr yn 
aelod eeneddol, a chredaf na fii yno un erioed ychwaith* 
Rwyf yn ofni fod yna gyBsylltiad agos rhwng y drygau 
hyn a'r arferiad o dalu i aelodau seneddol. Ar yr un 
pryd yr wyf yn gryf o'r fam y dylai y wlad dalu y 
costau swyddogol ynglyn ag etholiadau seneddol. 

Gofidiaf yn fawr na fu y Weinyddiaeth ddiweddar 
yn alluog i basio y Bil " Un dyn un bleidlais " ac i 
ddiwygio deddfau cofrestriad seneddol, fel ac i fyrhau 
amser hawliad pleidlais i dri mis. Ofiiaf y bydd i'n 
llwyddiant yn 30* etholiad gyffredinol bresennol syrthio 
yn Uawer yn fyr o'r hyn y buasai, pe byddai y 
diwygiadau rhesymol a thfeg hyn wedi pasio. Y mae 
dygwyddiadau gwleidyddol diweddar wedi cadamhau y 
sjmiadau a ddatgenais er ys talm o barth y pwysig- 
rwydd i arweinwyr y blaid ryddfiydol i grynhoi nerth 
ac egni y blaid ar un cwestiwn mawr ar unwaith, yn lie 
ei wasgaru dros lawer. Y mae geuym yn awr bedwar 
cwestiwn, pob un o'r radd bwysicaf, ar yr engan gyda'i 
gilydd sef ; — Home Rule i'r Iwerddon, Dadgyssylltiad i 
Gymru a Scotland, a Billy Local Veto. Y canlyniad yw 
eu bod yn rhwy stro ac yn Uadd ei gilydd. Er engraifft, y 
mae tafamwyr y deyrnas, ai canlynwyr, yn pleidleisio yn 
erbyn Home Rule i'r Iwerddon, a Dadgyssylltiad i 
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Gymru, nid am ei bod yn hidio iin iot yn y naill na'r ^ 
Uall, ond yn unig ar gyfrif Bil y Local Veto. Etto, y 
mae nifer fawr, a thebyg yn mwyafrii^ o glerigwyr a 
lleygwyr crefyddol yr Eglwys Loegr o blaid Bil y 
Local Veto^ etto y maent, un ac oil, yn pleidleifiio yn ei 
erbyn ar gyfiif pwnc Dadgyssylltiad i Gymru. Y mae 
Preebyteriaid Syfydledig Scotland yn ryddfirydwyr " 
waed, ac nid ydynt yn erbyn Home Rule iV IwerddoD. 
ac yn wir pleidleifiiasant o'i blaid yn 1886. Y maent 
yn awr (ar gyfrif Dadgyssylltiad i Scotland) yn pleid- 
kisio yn ei erbyn. Hjoi barodd i fwyafrif Mr. Gladstone 
ddisgyn 4632 oi 690. Cafodd fy ngolygiadau ar hp 
feirniadaeth lied lym, a chamddarluniwyd hwy mewu 
modd anesgusodol. le, dy wedwyd fy mod yn ddiflygiol 
mewn z61 dros ddadgyssylltiad, ac, hyd yn nod, fy mod 
yn dymuno oedi ei ddyfodiad. Cymeraf fantais ar yr 
achlysur hyn i ail-argraffu y prif lythyrau a ysgrifenais 
ar y mater yn 1890 a 1893, fel ac i ddwyn ar gof i chm 
yn union yr hyn a ysgrifenais, modd y galloch farnu yn 
ngoleuni amser, pa sail oedd i'r ymosodiadau a wnaed 
amaf. Dywedwyd yn oganol gan rai am fy syniadau, 
mai prophwydoliaeth oeddynt. Ysywaeth, y mae Uawer 
o'r hyn oedd yn brophwydoliaeth y pryd hynny yn 
hanesiaeth yn awr. 

Yn unol a'r un egwyddor yr wyf yn wrthwynebol 
i unrhy w sy mmudiad o blaid Home Ride i Gymru, o leiaf 
hyd nes y bydd Dadgyssylltiad, a Deddf Tir wedi eu 
sicrhau yn gyntaf. Y mae y syniad y gallem ddad- 
gysylltu yr eglwys a diwygio deddfau y tir ein hunain 
pe cawsem Hom£ Rule i Gymru yn seUiedig ar dybiaeth 
gyteiliornus, ac yn ol fy mam i nid y w amgen na breudd- 
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T^d difyr. Ni chyflwynir cweatLynau o'r bath yna bytJ^ 

i Senedd Leol. Ni fwriadwyd hynny yn achos yr 

Iii^erddon. Nid trwy gymeryd i fyny un cwestiwn, a'i 

redeg yn selog am rai blynyddau, yna ei ollwng, a rhedeg 

ar ol cwestiwn newydd, yw y ffordd i Iwyddo mewn 

. gwleidyddiaeth (na dim arall), er fod hynny ysywaeth 

yn Uawer rhy gydnaws a'n tymher fi^l cenedl. Ar ol 

i Gymru ymladd dros gynnifer o flynyddoedd am 

ddadgyssylltiad nid wyf yn foddlawn iddi yn awr i 

daflu y cwestiwn oV neilldu, mewn effaith, a rhedeg ar 

ol Home Ride i Gymru, yr hwn Rydd yn awr, fel pob 

newydd, yn edrych 301 bur wych a spon. 

Kwyf yn gryf o blaid y polisi a ddalganwyd 
gan Arglwydd Rosebery o barth i Dy yr Arglwyddi. 
Y mae yr Arglwyddi wedi camddefnyddio mor gyson 
er budd y Toriaid yr awdurdod a ymddiriedwyd 
iddynt fel y mae yn llwyr anghenrheidiol cyfiiyngu, os 
nad diddymu eu hawdurdod, onidfe derfydd am 
ryddfiydiaeth. Nid yw yr Arglwyddi erioed wedi 
cyflwani gwaith priodol Ty Uwchraddol. Gosodant 
en himain i attal, nid deddfwriaeth frysiog, ond yn 
unig deddfwriaeth ryddfrydol. Caiff y Toriaid rwydd 
hynt i ddeddfu mor frysiog ag y mynont, tra yr 
ymroddir i lindagu a difetha deddfwriaeth ryddfrydig 
hyd y meiddient. Y mae eu hymddygiad yn hyn yn 
cael ei dymheru gan ofh yn unig, ac nid gan reswm 
a bam. 

Bydd fy ngwleidyddiaeth yn y d}fodol, fel ag 
y bu hyd yma, yn seiliedig ar gefnogaeth trwyadl, ond 
nid gwasaidd, i'r blaid ryddfrydol. I'r blaid yma y mae 
Cymru yn ddyledus am yr hoU fenteision gwleidyddol a 
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gafodd. Addysg elfenol a chanolraddol, sefydliad dwr 
o^n hathrofeydd cenedlaethol, a chymmorth arianol u 
tair, sefydliad a gwaddoliad ein prif-athro& cened- 
laethol, deddf y ballot, deddf caa y ta&mau ar j 
Sabboth, y ddeddf claddu, rhyddfireiniad y dospartk 
gweithiol jn y wlad, diddjrmiad canfaswyr cy^ogedig. 
lleihad coetau etholiadol, y cynghorau sirol, dospar- 
thiadol, a phlwyfol, aV dirprwyaeth dirol gymreig, 
rhwymedig ydym am y rhai hyn oil i ymdrechion 
y blaid ryddfrydol. Erioed ni wyrodd fy ffyddlondeb 
iddi, ac ni leiheir fy zelyn ei gwasanaetb. 

Ydwyf, foneddigion, 

Yr eiddoch yn ffyddlawn, 

J. BRYN ROBERTS. 
Bbtn Adda, 

Chrphenaf ISed, 1895* 
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^TTOIDI^ID. 



Yn Mai 1890 pasiodd Pwyllgor Gweithiol Cymdeithas 
Ryddfrydol Gogledd Cymru yn Rhyl benderfyniad yn 
galw am ymrwymiad gan lioU ymgeiswyr rhyddfrj'^dol 
yn yr etholiad gyflfredinol oedd ar ddyfod i attal eu 
eefhogaeth i'r blaid ryddfrydol oddi-eithr bod dadgys* 

sylltiad jm cael ei basio un ai gyda, neu yn union ar ol 

Home Rule. Ni roddwyd y penderfyniad mewn grym. 

Ysgrifenwyd y Uythyr canlynol i newyddiadur ar yr 

achlysur. 

Mr. GoL, — ^Yr wyf wedi darllen gyda dyddordeb y llythyrau 
a gyhoeddwyd ar bwnc y penderfyniad a gymeradwywyd yn 
Rhyl gan Bwyllgor Gweithiol Cynghrair Rhyddfrydol Gogledd 
Cymru, Nid wyf fi o gwbl yn rhyfeddu fed anghymeradwyad 
o'r cwrs a awgrymwyd gan y pwllgor gweithiol yn cael ei 
ddatgan mor gyflEredinol. Yr wyf yn oydolygu a'r anghyme- 
radwyaeth, a bydd yn dda genyf os caniatewch i mi beth o'ch 
gofod i fynegu y rhesymau paham y mae y penderfyniad yn 
ymddangos i mi yn ddialw am dano ac yn annoeth. 

Seilir y penderfyniad ar gyhuddiad o " ddiflfyg sylw hone- 
dig Llywodraethau Rhyddfrydol olynol i bawl ddiysgog Cym^u 
i Ddadgysylltiad yr Eglwys. Y mae'r cyhuddiad yna wedi 
cael ei wneyd yn fynych yn y wasg ac ar y llwyfan, ond 
nid wyf erioed wedi gweled unrhyw ymgais i'w brofi ; 
ac yr wyf yn dweyd yn eofn ei fod yn hollol ddisail. 
Wrth ymdrin ag ymddygiad arweinwyr y blaid Ryddfrydol 
at bwnc y Dadgysylltiad, y mae yn angenrhqidiol 
cadw mewn golwg beth yw gwaith priodol arweinwyr 
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gwleidyddol. Eu dyledswydd yw ymattal rhag cymeryd i 
fyny mesor o ddiwygiad nes y cymeradwyir ef gan y blaid yn 
gyfan neu, fodd bynag, gyda*r eithriad yn unig o leiafirif 
dibwys o'r blaid, a'i gymeryd i fyny yn unig pan f o bam y 
wlad wedi ymaddfedn yn ddigonol o'i blaid fel ag i beri 
fod tebygolrwydd rhesymol y gallant gario y mesur mewn 
etholiad cyfiEredinol ar y pwnc, os nad yn y Senedd ar y 
pryd. Y mae gwaith arweinwyr diwygiadau yn bur waha- 
nol. Eu dyledswydd hwy yw dadleu dros y diwygiadau 
a ddymunant, a'u gwthio yn mlaen nes y b'o cynydd 
digonol wedi ei wneyd i sicrhau eu mabwysiadiad 
gan arweinwyr y blaid. Nis gall y ddau waith hyn gael eu 
cyflawni gan un person. Pe all y gwaith olaf a nodwyd fod, ac 
yn fy mam i y mae, yn fwy anrhydeddus a Uesol, a chanddo 
well bawl ar ddiolchgarwoh oesoedd dyfodol. Yr oedd Bright 
a Cobden jn -arweinwyr diwygiadau, a llwyddasant yn y 
cyfeiriad yna drwy eu bod yn sefyll y tu allan i fywyd swydd- 
ogol. Pe derbyniasent swydd hwy a roddent eu safle i fyny 
fel arweinwyr diwygiad. Ar y Uaw arall, os ydyw arweinwyr 
y blaid yn dyfod yn arweinwyr diwygiadau nad ydynt eto yn 
cael eu cymeradwyo yn gyflfredinol, y maent o angenrheid- 
rwydd yn rhoi i fyny eu safleoedd fel arweinwyr ac yn gyfyngu 
eu hunain i'r diwyg^d tieillduol. Oeisiodd Mr. Chamberlain 
uno y ddau waith -Mirywiod ond angenrheidiol hyn, a 
methodd. Yn awr, i brofi y cyhuddiad o ddifi^^g sylw i 
Ddadgysylltiad Cymreig yn erbyn yr arweinwyr Rhyddfrydol, 
y mae yn angenrheidiol gwneyd allan eu bod wedi gwrthod ei 
gymeryd i fyny pryd yr oedd tebygolrwydd rheB3rmol y gallent 
gario y mesur drwy y Senedd neu mewn etholiad cyffredinoL 
Nid yw y tebygolrwydd rhesymol yna erioed wedi bodoli hyd 
yn awr : ac yn awr, mor fuan ag y dangoswyd ei fod yn 
l3odoli, y mae yr arweinwyr wedi cymeryd y pwnc i fyny. 

blaid fy nadl nad oedd y tebygolrwydd rhesymol yr wyf 
WBdi cyfeirio ato yn bodoli mewn amseroedd a basiodd, 
dymunaf gyfeirio at y ffaith na chafodd, cyn y Senedd 
bresenol, yn ystod Llywodraethau Bhyddfrydol, benderfyniad 
o blaid Dadgysylltiad i Gymru ei gynyg ond dwywaith. Yn 
1870 cynygiwyd ef gan Mr. Watkin Williams, a chafodd ei 
orchfygu gan 209 yn mhen 45, mwyafrif o yn agos o 5 i 1. 
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Ni plileidleisiodd ond 7 o aelodau Gymreig drosto allan o 88, 

txst y pleidleisiodd 16 yn erbyn, ac ymgadwodd 10 draw. 

Prin y bydd i Bwyllgor Gweithiol y Cynghrair alw hjm y fath 

alwad ddiysgog gan Gymru am Ddadgysylltiad fel ag i'w 

gwneyd yn ddyledswydd ar Lywodraeth Eyddfrydol y dydd i 

gymeryd y pwnc i fyny. Yr oedd anaddfedrwydd y pwnc yn 

ymddangos mor amlwg ar y pryd yna fel na ddarfu i'r aelodau 

Gymreig ddychwelyd at yr ymosodiad yn ystod y Senedd yna, 

na*r un nesaf, na'r un ddilynol. A feiddia hyd yn nod y 

Cenedlaetholwr Gymreig mwyaf difeddwl, didrofiad, a brwd- 

frydig, pwy bynag fyddo, honi y dylasai Llywodraethau 

Rhyddfrydol 1860 ac 1880, yn ystod y cyfnod hwn, gymeryd 

y pwnc i fyny ? Byddai hynny yn haeru y dylai Llywodraeth 

Ryddfirydol gymeryd diwygiad Gymreig i fyny hyd yn nod ar 

adeg pryd yr ystyriai arweinwyr Gymreig fod y cwestiwn yn 

rhy anaddfed iddynt gynyg penderfyniad o'i blaid yn y Ty. 

Dichon y dywedir y dylasai yr aelodau Gymreig symud ymlaen. 

Nid yw hynyna, pa fodd bynag, ond newid y ddadl. Y mae y 

penderfyniad yn cael ei seilio ar gyhuddiad o esgeulusdra yn 

erbyn y Llywodraethau Eyddfrydol a fu, ac nid yn erbyn yr 

hen aelodau G3nnreig. Yn bresenol nid oes a wnelom ond 

a'r cyhuddiad blaenaf, gan adael yr olaf i'w ateb pan y dygir 

ef ymlaen, os byth y digwydd hyny. Ni ddywedaf mwy yn 

awr na'i bod yn bur hawdd ac yn bur bleserus, i flFeindio bai 

ar eraill. Y mae yn cyfleu yr argraff hyfryd y buasem ni 

wedi gwneud gymaint yn well ein hunain, ac felly galluoga 

ni i roi clod i ni ein hunain heb ymddangos ein bod yn 

gwneyd hyny. Pan yr adgofiom, pa fodd bynag, fod y 

meinciau Gymreig blaenorol yn rhifo yn eu mysg y fath ddad- 

gysylltwr hyawdl, a'r fath wleidyddwr doeth a Mr. Henry 

Richard, byddai yn well hywrach i ni aros tipyn cyn rhoi 

bam anffafriol. Hwy a ymladdasant yn ddewr dros ferthyron 

1868, cariasant benderfyniad o blaid barnwyr Gymreig, Deddf 

Claddu a Deddf Gau y Tafarndai ar y Sul. Dywedodd Mr. 

Gladstone unwaith fod llythyrau Mr. Henry Eichard ar 

Gymru wedi newid ei fam yn nghylch ein gwlad, a darfu 

iddynt yn gyflfelyb effeithio ar y farn Seisnig yn gyffredinol. 

Dichon y gallwn ni, aelodau ieuengach, wneyd pethau mwy 

na'r rhai hyn, ond tybed na fyddai yn well i ni oedi ein 
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hymffirost hyd nes y byddo y campaa wedi ei gwneud, ae t. 
ymddioegwn o*n harfau. 

Darf a i estyniad yr etholfiraint, ac ad-drefhiad y seddau ji 
1885, weithio cyfiiewidiad mawr yn y sefyUfa wleidyddoL 
Daeth diwygiadaa ag oeddynt anobeithiol, y pryd hyny jz 
obeithiol. Dangoeodd yr aelodaa Gymreig ar miwaith en 
bod yn fyw i'r cyfaewidiad. T cyfle cyntaf a gawsant, dygas- 
ant y pwnc o flaen y Ty. Darfu i ni, er hyny, fetha ei gaiic 
y pryd hwnw, er i ni, gyda help y Llywodraeth ar y rhaniad 
cyntaf (eryn anffafnol i ni ar y prif bwnc) ddyfod o fern 
deuddeg. Trodd y rhaniad anobeithiol yn 1870 o 45 yn 
erbyn 209 yn raniad calonogol o 229 yn erbyn 241. Ar anwaith 
daeth y pwnc o fewn cylch gwleidyddiaeth ymarferol, ac er ; 
pryd yna y mae wedi gwneyd camrau breiaion. Dwy flynedd 
yn ddiweddarach yn Nottingham, gosodwyd ef gan Mr. Glad- 
stone ar y blaen yn y rhaglen Byddfrydol swyddogoL A fedi 
neb gyfeirio at bwnc sydd wedi gwneyd cynydd cyflymach ? 
Gyraherwch ef a'r pwnc o Ddewisiad Lleol. Y mae pender- 
fyniad o blaid y mesur yna wedi cael ei basio dair gwaith; 
end nid ydyw y mesur yna, nac onrhyw nn arall tebyg 
iddo, etc wedi cyrhaedd y Deddflyfr. Y mae pwnc y 
Dadgysylltiad Gymreig, er heb erioed enill rhaniad yn Nhy j 
Gyffredin, ar y foment bresenol yn dal safle mor amlwg, ac yr 
^!^ yn credu fwy amlwg nag ef. 

Hyd yn nod pe cariesid y penderfyniad yn 1886, y mae yn 
amlwg nas gallasai yr arweinwyr Bhyddfrydol ollwng y pwnc 
Gwyddelig i gymeryd Dadgysylltiad Gymreig i fyny* Bnasai 
hynny yn Uuosogi ddengwaith ein lleiafrif o ddeuddeg. Yn 
annibynol ar sefyllfa y pleidiau, yr oedd y pwnc Gwyddelig yn 
medda hawl i flaenoriaeth. Yr oedd yn bwnc hynach a 
gychwynwyd gan O'Connell o dan yr enw Bepeal 70 mlynedd 
yn ol. Ni ddechreuwyd ond prin feddwl am Ddadgysylltiad 
Gymreig 40 mlynedd yn ol ; ac nis mabwysiadwyd ef yn 
ddifrifol fel symudiad gwleidyddol hyd tua 22 mlynedd 
yn ol. Y mae y Gwyddelod wedi ymladd, gwaedu, a 
dyoddef carchar wrth y miloedd o dan Ddedd&u Gorfo- 
daeth am dri chwarter canrif yn achos hunanlywodraeth, 
ac wedi tanysgrifio canoedd o filoedd o bunau yn mbob parth 
o'r byd i'w hyrwyddo. Yr oedd canrifoedd o fethiant wedi 
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dangos yr anmhosiblrwydd o lywodraethu y Werddon » 
cTaynlluniau Seisnig. Fe fyddai yn gwbl anobeithiol i 
wleidyddwyr Rhyddfrydol i wthio y pwnc hwn o'r neilldu i 
wneyd ffordd i Ddadgysylltiad Cymreig. Ni byddai i unrbyw 
wleidyddwr Cymreig, yn meddu gwreichionen o farn wleid- 
yddol a synwyr wadu hyn. 

Beth, ynte, sydd yn dyfod o'r cyhuddiad o esgeulusdra a 
daflwyd mor ddibris yn erbyn yr arweinwyr Ehyddfrydol? 
Y maent yn amlwg yn teilyngu y ddedfryd o " Ddieuog." 

Nid wyf yn amheu pe dadansoddid y digUonedd a goleddir 

yn ddi-achos gan rai brysiog yn ein plith y ceid ei fod yn 

gwreiddio, mewn teimlad y dylasai yr arweinwyr Ehyd» 

dfrydol helpu y pwnc yn mlaen ac ymuno a'r flaen-fyddin. 

Yr wyf wedi dangos fod hyn yn anghyson a'u dyledswydd fel 

arweinwyr y blaid Ryddfrydol. Pan y mae yr arweinwyr yn 

penderfynu o blaid mesur rhaid iddynt weithredu. Ni 

byddai gwneud hynny yn gyn-amserol yn hyrwyddo y pwnc, 

end yn hollol i'r* gwrthwyneb, Tybier, er engraipht, eu bod 

yn 1885 wedi bod yn fwy aiddgar nag hyd yn nod yr aelodau 

Cymreig, ac wedi cynyg pwnc y Dadgysylltiad Cymreig yn lie 

rhyddfreiniad y siroedd. Fe fethasent yn y Ty ac yn y wlad 

hefo'r hen ryddfreiniad. Y canlyniad alaethus, yn lie bod y 

pwnc yn dal y safle amlwg y mae ynddi yn breseuol, fyddai 

iddo, yn herwydd arweinyddiaeth annoeth o'r fath, gael 

ei ohirio am genedlaeth neu ddwy. Os cymhellai uxurhyw 

Weinidog Ehyddfrydol ef wed'yn mewn cynghor, ateba^i 

ei gymdeithion — ** Dadgysylltiad Cymreig ! na chyffyrddwch 

ag ef. Drwyddo ef y darfu i'r Gladstone fawr gwympo ; ac a 

fydd i ni, feibion egwan ei enill ? " 

Ar ol dymchwelyd fel hyn (i'm tyb i beth bynag) sylfaen 
y penderfyniad, dymunaf wneyd ychydig sylwadau gyda golwg 
ar y penderfyniad ei hun. Y mae yn cynwys gwrthryfel yn 
erbyn y blaid EyddfrydoL Yr ysbryd hwn o annysgyblaeth 
yw y perygl penaf sydd yn bygwth y blaid Eyddfrydol, ac o 
ganlyniad bob symudiad o ddiwygiad Ehyddfrydol, a 
dyledswydd pob Eadical aiddgar y w gosod ei wyneb yu gadarn 
yn ei erbyn. Dangosais, ar achlysur blaenorol, fod y wleidly* 
wiaeth gyfeiliornus hon yn ddinystriol i lywodraeth gynry- 
chioliadoL Llwyddodd i'w dystrywio unwaith yn Ffrainc, a 
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bu bron iddi wneyd yr un peth yno yn ddiweddar. Nyai yn 
Nghymru, mae'n debyg, syrthiai yn aberth iddi g3mtaf, canys 
y mae ein pwnc ni y mwyaf ymlaen yn nesaf i Ymreolaeth. 
Y mae pynciau ereill a chanddynt eu dilynwyr neilldnol, 
megys pwnc llywodraethiad Llundain, pwnc Llafor, pwnc 
Sosialiaeth, ac ereill, ond nid yw un o honynt mor 
addfed a'n hun ni. Y mae y pynciau ereill yn gyfyngedig, 
•i raddau mawr, i leoedd, ond ystyrir ein pwnc ni o*r 
pwysigrwydd mwyaf gan yr holl Anghydfifurfwyr drwy y 
Deyrnas Gyfanol; a'r Anghydfifurfwyr yw asgwrn cefh y 
blaid Ehyddfrydol yn mhob man. Beth ddywedai Pwyllgor 
Gweithiol y Cynghrair, pe byddai i Byddfrydwyr Llundain pan 
gynygir Ddadgysylltiad Cymreig, wrthryfela yn erbyn y 
blaid Eyddfrydol er mwyn gwthio yn mlaen eu pynciau 
eu hunain a chospi yr arweinwyr am roi blaenoriaeth i 
Ddadgysylltiad Cymreig? Byddai i bwyllgor gweithiol y 
Cynghrair ymosod yn finiog ar y fath fradwriaeth. Ond os 
tybiant y gallent hwy, er eu mantais, fygwth bradwriaeth yn 
erbyn y blaid, ac na fydd i neb arall ddilyn eu hesiampl os 
Uwyddant, y maent wedi astudio y natur ddynol i bwrpas 
gwael iawn. 

Yr wyf yn gwrthwynebu'r penderfyniad hefyd am ei fod 
yn iselhad anwarantadwy ar ein harweinydd a'n plaid. Y 
mae genym bobpeth i'w obeithio oddiwrth blaid Eyddfrydol, 
«) dim oddiwrth yr un Doriaidd. A ydym ni i ddangos 
anymddirieda^Ab vn ein cyfeillion goreu, ac yn wir ein 
bunig gyfeillion ? Mae'n d^i^yg y djrw&^ir ix^a jr anoinjar 
yw darparu yn erbyn yr hyn a all ddygwydd. Nis gallaf 
fi gymeradwyo y dull. Mr. Gol., nid wyf fi, fel y 
gwyddoch, yn wr priod, ond pe byddwn mor fifodus a myn'd 
(i'r sefyllfa Ian, y mae'n debyg y byddai lie i amheu dedwydd- 
%ch dyfodol yr undeb pe dechreuwn wrth gyfarch fy ngwraig 
fel hyn — **Yr wyf wedi eich priodi, ac yn gobeithio y 
byddwn yn gysurus ; ond fe ddymunwn i chwi wybod, fy 
anwylyd, fy mod wedi darparu ar gyferpob peth all ddygwydd; 
'ac OS byddwch yn euog o'r cam ymddygiad lleiaf, fe rof ly thyr 
ysgar i chwi yn y fan. Yr wyf wedi sicrhau gwasanaeth 
-cyfreithwyr a dadleuydd, ac os gwnewch gymaint a gwenu ar 
"ddyn arall bydd i'r holl beirianwaith gael ei roi ar waith yn y 
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a/' . Yn Ue hyrwyddo yr amcan mewn golwg, yr wyf yn- 
m, OS byddai y wraig dybiedig mor ffol a mi fy hun, y 
mtiai hynyna hi i chwilio am '' y dyn arall " rha^ blaen. 

Y mae yr arferiad o ymosod ar^ a bychanu ein harwein- 

yr yn un beiuB, ac yn taeddu i ddrygu yn fawr yr achos 

jrdd mor agos at ein calon. Nis byddai dim yn fwy niweidiol 

ni nag i ni golli yn lie enill seddau yn yr etholiad 

yflEredinol nesaf. Y mae amryw etholaethau yn Nghymru 

e y nxae pleidiau yn lied gyfartal en nifer. Yn mhob 

m o'r rhai hyn fe fydd gwaith yr ymgeisydd Rhydd- 

rydol yn cael ei wneyd yn galetach drwy ffolineb y newyddia- 

lurwyr a'r.siaradwyr Rhyddfrydol dibria, y rhai nid ydynt yn 

>etru80 difrio Mr. Gladstone a cheisio cynhyrfu anfoddlon-' 

rwyddtuagatblaidByddfrydol. Na chamddealler fi. Nid wyf yn 

meddwl y bydd i haner dwsin o etholwyr Rhyddfrydol trwyadl 

onest yn Nghymru gael dylanwadu arnynt i adael y blaid 

Bhyddfrydol. Ond er hynny, rhaid cadw mewn golwg fod yn 

mhob etholaeth, yn neillduol lie y mae.wy Toriaid yn gryfion, 

lawer o Ryddfrydwyr cynffongar a gwan ag y mae yn dda 

ganddynt gael esgus i bleidleisio yn ol eu budr-elw yn hytrach 

na'u hegwyddorion. I'r rhai hyn bydd ymosodiad Rhyddfry- 

dwyr annoeth ac annheg ar ein harweinwyr yn gaffaeliad 

gwerthfawr. Y mae gymaint yn haws i Ryddfrydwr budd- 

chwantus, sydd eisiau cynffona, i ddweyd ei fod yn pleidleisio 

dros Dori am ei fod yn ddig wrth esgeulusdra tybiedig 

Mr. Gladstone o Gymru, na chyfaddef ei fod yn gwneyd 

hyny er mwyn cadw gwyneb i'r 'sgweiar neu stiwart' 

chwarel Os coUwn seddau yn Nghymru neu fethu enill 

rhai, fe briodolaf y trychineb i'r newyddiaduron a'r gwleid- 

yddwyr cyfeiUornus ag sydd wedi cynhyrfu yr ysbryd 

anfoddog yna. Mor wahanol y mae y Toriaid yn ymddwyn 

at eu harweinwyr ! Nid oes un pwnc ag y mae y Toriaid, 

fawr a man, yn fwy tueddol i gredu ynddo na Masnach Deg. 

Ymladdasant etholiad 1885 yn benaf ar y pwnc yna. Yn 

ganlynol, mewn cyfarfod cenedlaethol o gynryehiolwyr (yn 

cyfateb i'n cyfarfod ni o'r Cynghrair Rhyddfrydol Cenedlaethol) 

a gynhaliwyd, yr wyf yn meddwl, yn Birmingham, darfu i' 

Mr. Howard Vincent, A.S., gariopenderfyniad o blaid Masnach' 

Deg drwy fwyafrif o 1000 i 14, Y mae y Toriaid wedi bod 
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Biewn swydd am bedair bljncdd, ac heb gyffwrdd a'rpvncsi 
cu bod yn meddwl y niweidiai ea plaid, er fod AigM: \ 
SaliBbury pn bersonol yn ddiau o blaid Masnach Deg. I \ 
mae Mr. Howard Vincent a'i ddynion dewr wedi rhoi y pm ' 
i fyny heb i*r wlad glywed y murmar lleiaf. Nid ydynt wei ' 
ymosod ar eu harweinwyr, ond y maent wedi bod mor ddysta^ 
a Uygod. Y maent yn ddigon call i wybod y byddai iddvnt, 
drwy ddifrio eu harweinwyr, ddyfetha y blaid Geidwadol 
ac felly niweidio yn hytrach na helpn eu pwnc anwyl. Ir 
ydym wedi dysgu i'r Toriad lawer gwers* I>ylem ddysg: 
oddiwrthynt y wers o ffyddlondeb i'n plaid. 

Yr wyf yn g\i7bodyn eithaf da, Mr. GoL, y bydd^i'r llythjr 
hwn o*r eiddof ddwyn amaf ddiluw oddiwrth y frawdoL'a^ifl 
ohebol ddienw, y rhai, yn ol eu harfer, o dan gadd, a dde- 
wisant grocblefain yn hytrach nag ymresymu, ond nid wyfp 
malio botwm. Yr wyf wedi mynegu argyhoeddiad fy nghyd 
wybod. Gwn beth sydd yn fy aros. Byddaf yn ysglyfaeti: 
ewyllysgar i gryn dipyn o ysgrifenu gwych. Fe'm llabyddii 
gan ohebwyr talentog ; ac yn mhen wythnos neu ddwy dm 
bydd i ry w gyfaill trist, ddod o hyd i fy nghorph wedi ei gladdii 
o dan garnedd o ansoddeiriau gwych. 

J. BRYN ROBERTS, 



Y'n Mehefin 1893, ar ganol yr yr ymgyrch ynglp- 
a'r Bil Home Rule anfonwyd Uytbyr gan yr aelodau 
rbyddfrydol Cymreig at Mr. Gladstone yn gofyn am 
sicrwydd y byddai dadgj'ssylltiad i Gymru yn cael ei 
gynyff y cyntaf peth yn 1894. Wrth gwrs ni allai Mr. 
Gladstone roacif^ fath Ymrwymiad. Gorfododd hyn 
Vr aelodau gymeryd cam pellach yn y cwrs sf^ J:^^^i^ 
ac yn y diwedd droi yn ol mewn gwarth. Gomeddais 
lawnodi y llythyr a arvreiniodd i'r hoU helynt. M 
oedd wedi ei basio na'i drin mewn cyfiirfod o'r aelodaU; 
ond aethpwyd ef at y naill ar Hall ar wahan i'w gilydd. 
Ysgrifenwyd y llythyr canlynol at ysgrifenydd Cy/H*' 
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deithas Ryddfiydol Portmadoc i eglurhau fy rhesymau 
dros fy ymddygiad. 

Llundain, Awst 11, 1893. 
Anwyl Syr, — Y mae yn dda genyf gael y cyfleusdra a rydd 
eich Uythyr i mi i egluro paham na fuaswn i yn ymuno yn y 
llythyr a anfonwyd i Mr. Gladstone ar gwestiwn Dadgysylltiad 
i Gymru. 

Yn y He cyntaf, tybiais fod yr amser yn anghyfaddas. 
Dyma ein harweinydd mawr, yr hwn sydd yn 83 mlwydd oed, 
yn ymladd brwydr wleidyddol fwyaf flfyrnig yr oes bresenol, 
yn cael ei amgylchu gan elynion mor alluog, awyddus, a 
phenderfynol a Balfour, Goschen, Churchill, Chamberlain a 
Syr Henry James, yn gwneyd y rhan fwyaf o'r ymladd ar 
cin hochr ni ei hunan gyda gallu a dewrder digyflfelyb, ac fe 
ofynwyd i mi ymuno, ar adeg fel hon, iV flino ynghylch safle 
ddyfodol cwestiwn mawr arall, pa un, er ei fod yn bwysig i 
Gymru, nas gall ddyfod i fyny i gael ei setlo yn eflfeithiol hyd 
nes y ceir yn glir a*r cwestiwn Gwyddelig. Nis gallwn wneyd 
hyny hyd yn oed pe buaswn yn meddwl y byddai y cwrs a 
gymerwyd yn fanteisiol i Ddagysylltiad, yr hyn nad ydwyf 
yn ei gredu o gwbl. 

Y mae ein cyfeillion, sydd mor bryderus i bwyso, ac hyd 
yn oed i fygwth yr arweinwyr Ehyddfrydig, yn camddeall y 
peryglon. Ymddangosant fel pe yn meddwl eu bod yn 
gorwedd yn anhucddiad yr arweinwyr i gymeryd i fyny y 
cwestiwn o Ddadgysylltiad i Gymru, ac os gellir gorfodi y 
Llywodraeth i ddyfod a mesur o Ddadgysylltiad i mewn i'r 
Senedd y tymhor nesaf, y bydd yr achos wedi ei enill, neu, 
beth bynag, wedi ei hyrwyddo yn mlaen gryn lawer. Yn fy 
marn i, ni fu erioed gamgymeriad mwy. Fe orwedda'r perygl, 
nid yn mwriadau y Llywodraeth Eyddfrydig, eithr yn y 
posibilrwydd iddynt fethu carlo drwodd fesur Ymreolaeth ; ac 
yn yr ail le, os y caiff y mesur Gwyddelig ei gario, yn y posibil- 
rwydd iddynt fethu enill yr etholiad cyflfredinol nesaf ar 
gwestiwn Dadgysylltiad i Gymru. Ystyriwn yn flaenaf y 
perygl cyntaf, sef i ni fethu carlo Ymreolaeth. Cydnabyddir 
yn gyffredin y bydd raid ymladd etholiad gyfifredinol etto ar 
y pwnc. Y mae y Bil presennol yn siwr o gael ei daflu allan 
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gan yr Arglwyddi, Nid oes neb yn dal o . ddifrif y gall Mr. 
Gladstone, gyda'i fwyafrif bychan, orfodi y Goron i wneud 
digon Arglwyddi i orbwyso y Toriaid yn y Ty uchaf. 
Hwyrach y bydd y Bil yn cael ei anfon i fyny drachefn y 
flwyddyn nesaf, ond y mae yn berjBfaith eglur y bwriada Ty'r 
Arglwyddi ddal i'w daflu allan fel ag i wneyd yn hollol 
angenrheidiol ar fod etholiad cyflfredinol arall yn cymeryd He. 
Os yr enilla'r Ehyddfrydwyr yn yr etholiad hwnw, mae'n 
ddiamheu yr ildia yr Arglwyddi. Y pryd hwnw, a'r pryd 
hwnw yn unig, y daw tro Cymini. Y mae dod ag ef yn mlaen 
cyn y ceir yn glir a'r cwestiwn Gwyddelig, i'm bryd i, yn 
hollol ofer, ac hefyd, fel y ceisiaf ddangos yn mhellarch yn 
mlaen, yn beryglus. Ar y llaw arall, os y cyll y Ehyddfry- 
dwyr yn yr etholiad nesaf, pa le y saif Dadgysylltiad Cymreig 
ar ol hyny? Bydd iddo ef, a phob mater arall ar raglen 
Newcastle, gael ei daflu draw i'r dyfodol pell a thy wyll, oblegid 
fe fyddai i fwyafrif Toriaidd yn yr etholiad ein dodi am chwe 
mlynedd dan iau Gweinyddiaeth Doriaidd. Hyd yn nod ar 
derfyn y cyfnod hwnw, pe deuai y Ehyddfryddwyr i awdurdod, 
ar frig y don fe fyddai y cwestiwn Gwyddelig yn Uenwi y 
ffordd. 

Y peth mawr felly yn gyntaf y w enill yr etholiad cyflfredinol 
nesaf gyda mwyafrif sylweddol. Mewn trefn i wneyd hyny, 
rhaid y w i ni fyned at yr etholwyr yn alluQg i ddangos ein 
bod wedi gwneyd rhywbeth, ac nid yn unig wedi ceisio ac 
wedi methu* Cadw golwg ar hyn yr wyf pan yn argj-nahell 
ar fod i'r mesur Cynghorau Plwyf gael ei basio. Ein hasgwrn 
cefn yw yr etholwr gwledig. Aeth y bwrdeisdrefi yn ein 
herbyn, a'r tebygrwydd yw, oherwydd dylanwad y tafarnwyr, 
mai yn ein herbyn yr ant gan mwyaf yn y dyfodol. FeUy, 
bydd raid i ni, ddybynu eto ar yr etholwr gwledig. A allwn 
ni wneyd hyny, os yr awn ato gyda'r holl addewidion a wnaed 
yn yr etholiad diweddaf heb eu cyflawni, gan ddisgwyl iddo 
dderbyn esboniadau hyawdl oblegid eiu methiant ? Fe allai 
y codir gwrthddadl i hyn, sef y teimlir siomedigaeth ddwys 
hefyd, os na cherir Dadgysylltiad. Yr atebiad i'r wrthddadi 
hon yw, fod yn bosiil cario mesur y Cynghorau Plwyf, 
hyd yn oed drwy Dy'r Arglwyddi, tra yr addefir ar bob 
Uaw y teflir mesur Dadgysylltiad allan yn ddiymddroi 
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in yr Arglwyddi. Pe byddai y siawns leiaf iddynt ei basio 
lewn ffurf dderbyniol, neu yn wir, mewn unrhyw^ffurf na 
y^ddai, mewn^effaith, yu ail-waddoliad ar ol cael rhyddid 
ddiwrth arolygiaeth y Senedd, buaswn yn gryf dros i'r cynyg 
;ael ei wneud. Ond nid oes neb yn credu am funud yn 
aliosibilrwydd y fath beth. Hyd yn oed ar ol pasio Ymreo- 
aeth, mae yn bur sicr y gwna Ty'r Arglwyddi wneyd i 
itholiad cyfTredinol arall gymeryd He cyn byth y pasiant 
Ddadgysylltiad, Nid yw o bwys pa mor amlwg y gall fod ar 
raglen y Ehyddfrydwyr, fe ddywedant mai ar gwestiwn 
Ymreolaeth y troai yr etholiad blaenorol, ac nas gellir cael 
barn y wlad oddigerth i etholiad droi ar Ddadgysylltiad yn 
nnig, heb i faterion ereill hefyd fod o flaen y wlad ar y pryd. 
"Yn ein barn ni, y mae y fath osodiad yn afresymol ; ond yix 
anffodus y maent yn bur debyg o weithredu yn unol a'u barn 
eu hunain, ac nid yr eiddom ni. Felly, bydd raid i ni, yn ol 
pob tebyg, fyned drwy etholiad gyflfredinol ar y pwnc. 

Er mwyn sicrhau llwyddiant Dadgysylltiad drwy sicrhau 

llwyddiant y Ehyddfrydwyr yn yr etholiadau hyn, yr wyf o 

blaid gyru ymlaen gyda £il Bhwymedigaeth Meistriaid, Bil 

Cofrestru, ac Un Dyn Un Bleidlais, Mae'n debyg y gellir pasio 

y rhai hyn, neu o leiaf y cyntaf, yn y Senedd bresennol. Pe 

gwneid hynny byddai o fantais enfawr i*r blaid Eyddfrydol yn 

nhrefydd mawrion Lloegr, a'r etholaethau amgylchynol. Dro 

yn ol bum yn siarad a gweithiwr o Gymro, saer coed a fu yn 

byw yn Llundain am flynyddau. Gofynais iddo beth oedd 

2)olitics gweithwyr Llundain fel rheol, ac atebodd yntau mai 

Ehyddfrydwyr oeddynt, Yna, yn naturiol iawn, gofynais 

iddo pa fodd ynte y dychwelid Toriaid yn aelodau seneddol 

gan y rhan fwyaf o'r cynrychiolaethau Llundeinig. Yr ate- 

biad ydoedd mai ychydig iawn o weithwyr oedd a'u henwau 

ar yr etholrestr, oblegid symudiadau a dififyg cofrestriad, ac 

allan o'r dwsin neu bymtheg o'i gyd- weithwyr nid oedd 

pleidlais ond gan ddau neu dri ohonynt. Yn 1890 dywedwyd 

wrthyf gan un o'r ymgeiswyr Ehyddfrydig yn Llundain nad 

oedd yr etholrestr yn y gynrychiolaeth yr ymgeisiai ef ynddi 

ond 16 y cant o'r rhai oedd ar y rhestr yn 1886. Felly yr 

oedd 84 y cant wedi ttewid mewn pedair blynedd. Dy wedai 

hefyd pe y Ueiheid yr amser angenrheidiol i feddu cymhwysder 
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i gael pleidlais o flwyddyn i dri mis, yr ychwanegid rhai miloe 
at nifer etholwyr y gynrychiolaeth bono, ac y byddai tair rha 
bedair obonynt yn Ehyddfrydwyr, Fe gollodd yr etholiad 
rhyw dri chant o bleidleisiau ! Eto, y mae yna ddwsinau 
etholaethau gwledig yn nghymydogaethau'r trefi mawr ag y 
mae y mwyafrif o'r etholwyr yn Bhyddfrydwyr, ac eto fe 
orbwysur eu barn hwy gan waith perchenogion eiddo yn heidio 
o'r trefi i bleideisio. Fe brofa'r ffeithiau hyn y pwysigrwydd 
gario'r mesurau a grybwyllais cyn i gwestiwn Dadgysylltiad 
i Gymru gael ei yru i drwy flfwrnes etholiad cyflfredinol. 

A chadw golwg ar ddifrifoldeb yr ystyriaethau hyn, 
ansicrwydd y dyfodol, a'r pwysicrwydd anrhaethol i gadw i 
fyny uchafiaeth y blaid Byddfrydol yn yr etholaethau, y mae 
yn ymddangos i mi yr anoethineb mwyaf i ni gweryla yn 
nghylch rhaglen y flwyddyn nesaf, diraddio ein harweinwyr, a 
pheri anfoddlonrwydd yn y wlad tuag atynt, a thrwy hyny, er 
yn anf wriadol, wneyd yr hyn a ellir i leihau ein gobeithion am 
Iwyddiant yn yr etholiadau, etc felly leihau i'r uu graddau 
ragolygon Dadgysylltiad. 

Fe ddadleuir, os na orfodir y Llywodraeth i gymeryd 
Dadgysylltiad i fyny y Senedd-dymor nesaf, y bydd perygl 
iddo gael ei daflu o'r neilldu gan ryw gwestiwn arall. Ond yn 
ofer yr ymholaf gan ba gwestiwn. Ystyriaf yr ofnad hwn yn 
un '^hoUol ddychmygol. Nid wyf yn cyfeirio, wrth gwrs, at 
fesurau ailraddol, sydd heb fod o ryw nodwedd ddadleugar 
iawn, y rhai y mae Gweinyddiaethau yn ami yn gallu eu 
cario trwodd rhwng adranau y tymhor, megis Mesurau y 
Cynghorau Plwyf, Cyfrifoldeb Meistri, ac ereill cyflfelyb. 
Ehaid i Eyddfrydiaeth, cyhyd ag y byddo yn blaid cynydd 
a [rhyddid, fod ganddi un mater mawr, o gwmpas yr hwn y 
byddo y blaid yn ymladd o ddifrif. Ar hyn o bryd, 
Ymreolaeth yw hwnw. Wedi i hwn gael ei setlo, methaf 
weled pa fodd y gall yr amheuaeth leiaf fod gan neb nad 
Dadgysylltiad Cymreig o angenrheidrwydd fydd cwestiwn 
mawr nesaf y blaid Eyddfrydig. Ofer yw siarad am gwestiwn 
Llundain. Pa beth a falia'r miloedd etholwyr Ehyddfrydig 
yn y wlad am gwestiwn Llundain o'i gydmaru a cwestiwn yr 
Eglwys? Hyd yn oed yn Lloegr, yr Ymneillduwyr yw y 
mwyafrif mawr ac asgwrn cefn y blaid Eyddfrydig, ac y mae ein 
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c westiwn ni yn gyfryw ag y mae yr Ymneillduwyr ar hyd a lied 

Hiloegr yn berflfaith unol arno, ac yn teimlo y dyddordeb mwyaf 

ynddo. Ychydig amser yn ol yr oeddwn yn siarad ag aelod 

Seneddol dros un o'r etholaethau gwledig yn nwyreinbarth 

Lloegr. Dywedai ei fod mewn tipyn o benbleth pa fater a 

gymerai mewn Haw mewn cyfarfod o'i eiddo. Gofynodd i'r 

gynulleidfa ar ba gwestiwn y dymonent iddo siarad arno : 

** Dadgysylltiad " oedd yr atebiad a dderbyniodd. Heblaw hyn, 

Dadgysylltiad yw yr unig gwestiwn mawr all y blaid gymeryd 

mewn llaw heb goUi cefnogwyr yn y Ty nac yn y wlad ; oblegid 

ar Ddadgysylltiad y mae y blaid yn hoUol unol. Dyma brif 

flfeithiau ein hachos ni. Nid oes nnrhyw gwestiwn arall yn 

meddu safle hafal iddo- Hyd yn nod a chaniatau nad yw yr 

arweinwyr o ddifrif gyda'r mater (yr hyn sidd yn sarhad brwnt a 

disail arnynt), yn sicr gellir ymddiried y bydd iddynt gymeryd y 

cwrs mwyaf tebygol i dueddu i'w parhad fel gweinyddiaeth. 

Os mai rogues politicaidd y w dynion fel Gladstone, Harcourt, 

a Morley, ni faidd neb ddweyd eu bod yn fifyliaid mewn 

gwleidyddiaeth. Nid oes unrhyw gwestiwn arall a allant enill 

cymaint wrth ei gymeryd i fyny, a choUi Uai. Ymddengys i 

mi mai yr unig gwestiwn sydd yn sefyll y siawns leiaf i dd'od 

mewn cydymgeisiaeth ag ef yw un y fasnach feddwol. Podd 

bynag, y mae hwn yn un Uawer mwy anhawdd a pheryglus i 

ymwneyd ag ef na'n un ni ; ond, sut bynag y bo, byddai i mi 

©fidio yn ddwys weled ymdrafael yn myned yn mlaen gyda 

golwg ar ba un o ddau gwestiwn ag sydd mor agos at galon 

yr adran Ymneillduol o'r blaid sydd i gael y flaenoriaeth. Os 

y cweryla'r blaid ar gwestiwn o'r fath teilynga golli ymddi- 

riedaeth y wlad. 

Fe allai y dadleuir mai Bil Dadgysylltiad fydd y peth 
goreu at sierhau llwyddiant yn yr etholiad gyflfredinol nesaf, 
ac y gellir defnyddio y cwestiwn i ddwyn anfri ar Dy yr 
Arglwyddi drwy iddynt ei wrthod, ac y bydd hynny yn help i 
ni yn jr etholiadau. I hyn attebaf, os yw ein harweinwyr 
profedig yn barnu felly byddant yn sicr o gymmeryd y cwrs 
yna. Nid bechgyn di-brofiad, newydd ruthro i wleidydd* 
iaeth ydynt, ond gwyr, yn meddu gallu dihafal, barn addfed, 
a phrofiad hirfaitii. Y maent hwy mor awyddus a niiinau i 
enill yr etholiad nesaf, ac os tybiant mai Bil Dadgysylltiad yit 
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y Senedd dymor nesaf fydd y cynllun goreu byddant yn siwr 
o'i fiabwysiadu. Gwelaf berygl mawr i ddwyn Dadgysylltiad yn 
mlaen cyn i'r cwestiwn Gwyddelig gael: ei symud o'r flfordd. 
Tebygol yw y bydd i'r mesar, er mwyn gwneyd i ffwrdd a'r 
gwrthwynebiad iddo hyd y byddo'n bosibl, ddarparu ar fod i 
iawn mawr gael ei roddi. Bydd i mi, a'r aelodau Cymreig yn 
un cyfangorph mi gredaf, wrthwynebu hyd eithaf ein galla i'r 
fath iawn helaeth ag a roddwyd adeg dadsefydlu yr Eglwys 
Wyddelig. Cyhyd ag y bo'r cwestiwn Gwyddelig heb ei setlo, 
m fydd genym fantais deg i ymladd y frwydr bono yn briodol. 
Byddai i hyd yn oed ein eyfeillion yn mysg y Rhyddfrydwyr 
ein hanog i beidio peri ymraniadau yn y blaid tra y byddo 
Ymreolaeth heb ei benderfynu. Fe ddywedid wrthym hefyd 
na buasai y mater o gymaint pwy s, gan y teflid y mesur allan gan 
yr Arglwyddi. Elai'r mesur felly drwy Dy'r Cyflfredin mewn 
sefyllfa hynod anfoddhaol, a thrwy hyny gwanhau y blaid yn 
yr etholiadau a wnai, ac nid ei chyfnerthu. Hefyd, fe brofai'r 
ffaith i ni gydsynio a'r mesur yn y flfurf hwnw ein Uyffeth- 
eirio mewn ymdreeh ddilynol yn erbyn rhoddi iawn gormodol, 
pan ddeuai'r mesur yn mlaen i gael ei drafod yn derfynol, 
wedi i Ymreolaeth fyned oddiar y fifordd. Y mae yn eithaf 
posibl, hefyd, i ymraniadau gymeryd He yn ein plith ein 
hunain o berthynas i gymhwysiad y gwaddoliadau. Y mae 
amryw, a fy hunan yn eu plith, yn gryf o blaid eu cymhwyso 
at amoanion lleol, neu o leiaf fod gwaddoliadau pob sir yn cael 
eu defnyddio at amcanion yn y sir bono ei hunan ; mae eraHl 
blaid eu taflu i un gronfa genedlaethol, a'u cymhwyso at 
amcanion cyfifredinol a chenedlaethol, neu eu rhanu rhwng y 
gwahanol siroedd yn ol y boblogaeth. Meddyliaf mai 
annoethineb mawr fyddai cynhyrfu dadleuon o'r fath yn 
^namserol cyn i'r cwestiwn Gwyddelig gael ei benderfynu. 

Gwrthwynebiad arall i Fesuv Dadgysylltiad gael ei ddwyn 
yn mlaen y flwyddyn nesaf, yw y teimlir ar bob Haw na fydd 
y cyfan ond shamfight, oblegid y sicrwydd y bydd i Dy'r 
Arglwyddi ei daflu allan, a'r anmhosibilrwydd i'r mesur gael 
ei drafod yn derfynol hyd nes y byddo Mesur Ymreolaeth 
we cael ei setlo. Bydd i oferedd yr ymladdfa dueddu i 
barlysu yr yni a'r brwdfrydedd ag sydd yn Iwyr anghen- 
zJleidiQl er llwyddiant mewn ymgyrch wleidyddol. Bydd y 
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cwestiwn hefyd yn colli ei' newydd-deb a'i fin pan gyrhaeddir 
amser yr ymladdfa gwirioneddol, a bydd rhai, nad oes iddynt 
ddyddordeb neillduol yn y pwnc, wedi blino arno. Y eynllun 
goreu y w oedi yr ymosodiad hyd yr amser y gellir ei gario 
trwodd i derfyniad buddugol. Drwy ruthro yn awr byddwn 
yn cyflawni y camgjrmeriad ag y gwyr pob milwr a chwareuwr 
chess sydd yn wastad yn arwain i ddinystr, sef y camgymeriad 

wneuthur ymosodiad rhy frysiog. Fy ngynllun i gan 
hynnyyw :— Setlo y cwestiwn Gwyddeligyn gyntaf, acyna, ar 

01 cael y niaes yn glir, pwyso Dadgysylltiad ymlaen yn egniol, 
a dal atto yn benderfynol hyd nes y carir ef. 

Y mae penderfyniad annoeth rai yn ein pUth i yrn y 
cwestiwn ymlaen yn gyi^amserol eisoes wediniweidio yr achoa. 
Nid wyf yn meddwl fod datganiadau Mr. Gladstone o barth i 
Dadgysylltiad yn Nghymru wedi gwneud niwed i'r blaid 
Eyddfrydol yn Lloegr, ond y maent wedi niweidio yr aches yn 
anuniongyrchol, am ea bod wedi ci orfodi i wneud datganr 
iadau cyjBfelyb o blaid Dadgysylltiad yn Yscotland. Ganlyniad 
hyn ydoedd fod nifer fawr o Bresbyteriaid Sefydledig Yscotland, 
y rhai oeddynt yn Rhyddfrydwyr bob amser, yn awr wedi troi 
i'n herbyn, hyn yn nod ar bwnc Ymreolaeth. Hyn yw yr 
eglarbad am goU Linlithgow, a seddau eraill yn Yscotland, a 
Ueihad o dros 4,000 yn y mwyafrif yn Midlothian. Drygodd 
Mr. Gladstone felly pwnc Dadgysylltiad yn Ysgotland drwy 
wneuthur datganiad o'r btaid. Pe na buasai wedi gwneud 
hynny cawsem gynnorthwy Presbyterid-id Sefydledig Ysgotland 
i gario Home Rule, ac wedi hynny cawsem help llawer o Rydd- 
frydwyr Undebol i gario Dadgysylltiad i Gymru, a byddai 
hynny yn agory ffordd i Ddadgysylltiad yh yr Ysgotland. Y 
mae profiad helaethachyn cadamhauygolygiadau agyhoeddais 
yn nadl penderfyniad Bhyl, sef na ddylai yr arweinwyr wneud 
datganiad o blaid mwy nag un cwestiwn mjiwr ar unwai<;h. 
Drwy ddatgan o blaid tri neu bedwar y maent yn crynhoi yn 
erbyn y oyntaf ar y rhaglen gwrthwynebwyr neillduol pob un 
o'r cw.estiynau eraill. Felly y mae geiiym hoU allu y tafam- 
wyr a'r darllawyr a Phresbytefiaid Sefydledig Ysgotland, yii 
erbyn Home JRtde nid am eu bod yn wrthwynebol iddo oad a 
herwyddiy ^coi F€to a Dadgysylltiajdfjyn Ysgotlai^d., •'felljp 
y mae wedi ymrestru yn^in.harbyn y tir-feddianwyr, masna<dl« 
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"wyr diod, a'r eglwyswyr sefydledig Lloegr ac Ysgotland. 
Gallem yn hawdd orchfygu pob un o'r dosparthiadau hyn ar 
wahan ; ond pan y mae cynlluniau annoeth, a orfodwyd ar 
ein harweinwyr gan wleidyddwyr di-amynedd a di-brofiad, 
wedi peri i'r holl ddosparthiadau hyn grynhoi yn tin 
fyddin ar unwaith, y maent yn rhy gryf i ni mewn 
llawer etholaeth. Nid oes unrhyw wrthwynebiad i aelodau 
cyffredin fyned yn gryf o blaid unrhyw gwestiwn a 
ddymunir ganddynt hwy,'neu en hetholwyr. Ni wrthgilia 
pobl oddiwrth eu plaid^ar gyfrif ymddygiad aelod cyflfredin 
perthynol iddi. Cefnogent yn ami ymgeisydd, er iddo fod yn 
gryf blaid ryw gwestiwn y maent yn wrthwynebol iddo, os 
nad yw y blaid wedi ei fabwysiadu. Er enghraifft y mae 
Mr. John Bums, yr aelod dros Battorsea, yn Socialist profes- 
sedig, er hynny nid oes ammheuaeth na phleidleisiodd 
cannoedd os nad miloedd o'r blaid o rai sydd yn gryf yn 
erbyn sosialistiaeth. Pleidleisiasant drosto fel rhyddfrydwr, 
gan wybod nad oedd y blaid wedi ymgymmeryd a sosialist- 
iaeth. Ond, pe gwnaethai arweinwyr y blaid ddatganiad o 
blaid sosialistiaeth, buasai yr oil o'r rhai hyn bleidleisio yn ei 
erbyn. Nid edrychent mwyach ar sosialistiaeth Mr. Burns 
fel ryw fympwy personol iddo ef, ond fel cwestiwn byw 
y byddent o'r blaid, pe y pleidleisiant drosto. Y mae yn 
bur bosibl gan hynny y buasai dalganiad gan yr arwein- 
wyr blaid sosialistiaeth yn peri i hyd yn nod Mr. John 
Burns golli ei sedd. Nid yw ty nadl felly yn erbyn ymegniad 
aelodau cyffredin yn y Senedd, nac yn yr etholaethau. Eo 
gwaith hwy yw arloesi y fifordd. Fy nadl yw na ddylai arwein- 
wyr y blaid fabwysiadu ond un cwestiwn mawr ar unwaith, 
gan attal eu datganiadau parthed i gwestiynau rhyddf rydol 
eraUl hyd yr amser y gallent eu cymmeryd i fyny yn effeithiol 
a'i cario drwodd. 

Sylwaf fod un newyddiadur Cymreig yn golygu y dylaswn 
lawnodi y llythyr er nad oeddwn yn cytuno ag ef, er 
mwyn arwain Mr. Gladstone i feddwl ein bod yn nnfry- 
dol. Ehaid fod y golygydd parchus wedi ysgrifenu heb 
ystyriaeth, oblegid daw ei osodiad i hyn, sef, y dylasiwn 
roi fy enw yn dwyllodrus er mwyn camarwain Mr. Glad- 
stone, ac yn Bier nis gall ei fod yn bwriadu hyti 
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o ddifrif. Gwn ped ymgynghorwn yn unig a'm esmwyth- 
dra fy hun, ac y chwiliwn yn unig am gymeradwy- 
aeth newyddiaduron, a chlod gan y rhai Ueiaf meddylgar, 
y buaswn wedi llawnodi y Uythyr, Yr olwg yr wyf fi fodd 
bynag yn cymeryd ar fy nyledswydd yw ei bod yn rhwymedig 
arnaf i roi, nid yn unig fy amser a'm llafur, ond hefyd y 
goreu o*m barn at wasanaeth fy etholwyr. 

Yr eiddoch yn flfyddlawn, 

J. Bryn Eoberts. 
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9 India Street, 
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To the COUNCIL OF THE 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

I respectfully beg to offer 
myself as a candidate for the offices of Principal and 
Professor of Logic, Philosophy, and Political Economy in 
the University College of North Wales, and to submit to 
your notice the following testimonials. 

I am thirty-one years of age. My education was 
commenced at a Welsh Elementary School, and continued 
at the Normal College, Bangor. After being for two 
years Head-Master of the Amman Iron Works British 
School, I was awarded a Williams's Bursary and entered 
the University of Glasgow in November, 1875. In 1878, 
I took the Degree of M.A. with first-class Honours in 
the Department of Mental Philosophy, and was elected to 
the Clark Fellowship. During my four years' tenure of 
that Fellowship I acted as Assistant to the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, and under his guidance continued my 
studies in Philosophy and Political Economy, 

In session 1880-81 I delivered a course of lectures on 
English Literature in connection with the Glasgow Associ- 
ation for the Higher Education of Women (now, Queen 
Margaret College), and in the summer of 1881, a course 
of lectures on Logic and Philosophy to students preparing 
for graduation with Honours, and a course on English 



Literature, Logic, and Philosophy to less advanced students. 
During two terms of session 1882-83 I acted as Lecturer 
on Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University College of Wales, Aberystw)^, and delivered 
two courses of lectures, the one to a Public Class on the 
History of Ancient and Modem PhilostDphy, and the other 
to students preparing for graduation in the University 
of London. 

In March, 1882, I was appointed by the University of 
Glasgow, Examiner in the Bursary and Preliminary Ex- 
aminations for students entering on their course in Arts, 
and also in the examination in General Education for 
students beginning their Medical course. In the same 
year I was appointed Examiner in the University Local 
Examinations, and in 1883 Examiner for Degrees in Arts 
in the Department of Mental Philosophy, which offices 
I now hold. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

HENRY JONES. 
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TESTIMONIALS 



From the VERY Rev. JOHN Caird, D.D., Principal and 
Vice-chancellor of the University of Glasgmu. 

The University, 
Glasgow, March 20///, 1884. 

Mr. Henry Jones, M.A., Clark Fellow and Examiner in 
Philosophy in this University, seems to me to be singularly 
well qualified for the office for which he is now a candidate. 
He is a man of great natural ability, of wide reading and 
culture ; he has been both a profound student and a success- 
ful teacher of philosophy ; and he has proved himself to be 
possessed of business talents, practical good sense and the 
capacity of working harmoniously with others. His career 
as a student at this University was a very brilliant one. 
He gained high honours in almost all the classes of the 
Faculty of Arts, and was especially distinguished in those 
of Philosophy and English Literature. In competition 
with men who were not only distinguished students, but 
older than himself, he gained the Clark Fellowship, the 
highest prize in Philosophy which the University has to 
bestow; and on the recommendation of the Professors in 
the department of Mental Philosophy he was in 1883 
appointed by the University Court, Examiner in Philosophy 
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for the degree of M.A. Mr. Jones has had long and varied 
experience as a teacher and lecturer. He acted for some 
years as assistant to the Professors of Moral Philosophy 
and English Literature, he taught in the long vacation 
classes in Philosophy, both for pass-men and honours-men, 
and he delivered a course ^f lectures to ladies in English 
Literature. In all these instances he has shown no little 
aptitude for the work of a teacher — ^powers of lucid and 
niethodical exposition, a clear and fluent style, and the 
capacity of awakening an interest in the subject of his 
teaching in other and 3'ounger minds. I leave to others to 
speak of the able manner in which he filled for some time 
the office of Lecturer in Philosophy at Aberystwyth College. 
I believe Mr. Jones to be a thoroughly conscientious and 
high-principled man, and one who would devote himself 
with untiring energy to the duties of any position to which 
he may be appointed. I may add that he is not only a 
man of kindly nature and conciliatory manners, but charac- 
terised by not a little of the ardent and enthusiastic 
temperament of his countrymen, and therefore likely to give 
an impulse to a new undertaking such as the Institution of 
which he aspires to be the head. 

JOHN CAIRD. 



From Rev. Thomas Charles Edwards, M.A. Lond. and 
O^OTi.y Principal of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, 

University College, 
Aberystwyth, March i^h, 1884. 

Mr. Henry Jones lectured at this College in Logic and 
Mental and Moral Philosophy for two terms last session. 
The principal task entrusted to him was to prepare a class, 
in these subjects, for the Second B.A. Examination of the 
University of London. But Mr. Jones delivered a course 
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of public lectures also, which were exceedingly well attended 
and gave great satisfaction. He evinced power of original 
thought and an enthusiasm for his specialty. He had to a 
considerable degree the gift of stimulating thought and 
creating enthusiasm in the students. 

• T. C. EDWARDS. 



From Francis John Jayne, M.A., Principal of St, 
David's College^ Lampeter ; formerly Fellow of Jesus 
and Tutor of Keble College^ Oxford. 

March 13/^, 1884. 

Though I have not had the pleasure of working as a 
colleague with Mr. Henry Jones — now a candidate 
for the Principalship of the University College of North 
Wales — I have frequently met him, have conversed much 
with him, and have heard much about him. To the best of 
my judgment and information Mr. Jones is highly quali- 
fied to be a leader, especially of young Welshmen. Of his 
early life and distinguished University career others will 
have spoken. There can be no doubt that in the par- 
ticularly important chair of Moral and Mental Philosophy 
he will not only inform, but illuminate and inspire. In his 
hands Philosophy will be much more than a mere S3^stem — it 
will be a discipline, an enterprise, and a life. As a colleague, 
if what I have seen and heard of him can be trusted, Mr. 
Jones will be full of generosity, guidance, courage, cheer- 
fulness, firmness, and loyalty. As the head of an unde- 
nominational College he will exhibit the justice which 
springs from a frank recognition of things as they are, from 
liberal sympathies, from comprehensiveness and construc- 
tiveness of mind, from genuine nobleness of nature. Upon 
the students of the College he will by teaching and example 
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impress those lessons of moral and intellectual truthfulness, 
and of high-minded honour which are everywhere, and not 
least in Wales, of first importance. Mr. Jones is, I believe, 
a Nonconformist, but Churchmen will find ho difficulty in 
co-operating with him. The true and permanent interests 
of education, and the consistent requirements of the 
principles upon which the College rest, will always and 
exclusively determine his action and policy. 

Born leaders are very rare. I honestly believe that Mr. 
Jones is one of the few. He is warmly enthusiastic, but a 
new work, particularly among Welshmen, demands enthusi- 
asm, and Mr. Jones's enthusiasm is coupled with steadfast- 
ness and self-control. 

FRANCIS JOHN JAYNE. 



From James Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Per- 
manent Examiner in H.M. Civil Service Commission, 
Westminster ; some time Lecturer on Political Economy 
under the London Society for Extending University 
Teaching, 

Afarch 13M, 1884. 

Mr. Henry Jones is well known to me as a man of 
great intellectual ability, who is doing valuable work in 
Philosophy, and is energetic and earnest in every educational 
and philanthropic movement. As President of the North 
Wales College he would be the right man in the right place, 
not only because he is fitted for such a post by gifts and 
training, but because as a strong patriot he knows better 
than any foreigner the educational needs of his countrymen 
and the wisest ways of ministering to them. Mr. Jones's 
work has gained him, all over England, but especially in 
Oxford, the friendship of men whose co-operation would be 
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most useful to him in the work of organizing and directing 
a college; and I believe that, . largely from this cause, he 
has as thorough an understanding of the English system of 
University teaching as he has of the Scottish. 

JAMES BONAR. 



From the Rev. Alex. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of 
Tluology in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 

32 Hamilton Park Terrace, 
Glasgow, \%ih March^ 1884. 

I VERY cordially support the candidature of Mr. Henry 
Jones for the Principalship and Professorship of Philosophy 
in the new National College in Bangor, North Wales. Of 
the supreme fitness of Mr. Jones to occupy a Chair of 
Philosophy no one can have a doubt who, like myself, has 
had opportunity of watching his career as a student. He 
possesses quite exceptional philosophical talents, which 
have been devoted to the study of his favourite subject for 
years, the result being an intimate acquaintance with the 
general history of Philosophy, as well as with recent 
systems, continental and English. He has already given 
ample evidence of high capacity for teaching, both here and 
in Wales; and he has offered to the public a first-class 
sample of literary power in his essay on The Social 
Organism, published in Essays in Philosophical Criticism, 
What has struck me above all in Mr. Jones is his bright, 
original genius, which impresses every one, and must 
inevitably make him a great power among students. Then, 
his personal qualities fit him admirably for the post of 
Principal. His enthusiasm, energy, and business tact would 
find scope in the establishment of a new College, and 
almost certainly insure the success of the Institution. The 
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appointment would give him a career for which all his 
previous training and experiences have been fitting him, and 
in which he would have an opportunity for employing very 
remarkable gifts for the benefit of his countrymen. I only 
add that the moral and religious influence of MR. JONES 
would be of the very best type, thoroughly noble and 
Christian. 

A. B. BRUCE. 



From Edward Caird, M.A. Oxon, LL.D., Professor oj 
Moral Philosophy in the University of GlasgOTV ; late 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College^ Oxford, 

The University, 
Glasgow, 2%th March^ I884. 

Mr. Henry Jones, who is now candidate for the offices 
of Principal and Professor ol Philosophy in the North 
Wales College, has been known to me for a number of 
years. He was one of the most distinguished students of 
his time in the University of Glasgow ; in Philosophy and 
Literature undoubtedly the most distinguished. After 
great success in the classes, he finished his course by gradu- 
ating with highest honour in Philosophy, and by gaining 
the Clark Fellowship — the highest reward which the Uni- 
versity has to bestow upon its graduates in Arts. As holder 
of that Fellowship he assisted me in the conduct of the 
Moral Philosophy Class, examining the essays and exercises 
of the students, and occasionally taking my place as 
Lecturer. From no previous assistant had I received such 
efficient aid. During the same period he also taught in 
summer two independent classes — one for advanced students 
preparing for the Degree with Honours, and one for 
beginners ; and in both I know that he thoroughly excited 
the interest and gained the respect of his pupils, several of 
whom have since spoken to me with gratitude of his 
instruction. Since that time he has held the position 
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of Lecturer in Philosophy at Aberystwyth, and I believe 
that his success as a teacher there has been equally decided. 

During the time I have been Professor I have had few 
pupils who have shown equal capacity of thinking, and still 
fewer who have been able to express their thoughts with so 
much literary power. Sometimes his writing shows real 
originality, always it has the freshness and vigour of a mind 
that looks at things for itself. His main studies have 
hitherto been in Philosophy, but he has also a firm grasp of 
the principles of Political Economy. In time I should 
expect from him valuable contributions to Philosophy, 
especially on questions of social morality, to which he has 
given much thought. His able essay on the Social 
Organism may be regarded as a first fruit of his studies in 
this direction. The work, however, in which he has shown 
his powers most fully hitherto is that of teaching. It may 
be said without any exaggeration that he is a born teacher. 
His fervid and sympathetic temperament gives him a rare 
power of entering into the difficulties of his pupils, and of 
inspiring them with enthusiasm for the subjects which he 
teaches. 

I am aware that the office of Principal in the new College 
of North Wales is one of no little difficulty. Such a College 
must demand, especially in its first head, a combination of 
energy and enthusiasm with practical tact and administra- 
tive ability, to carry it over the preliminary difficulties of a 
new institution, and to bring it into relation with the general 
educational system of the country. But for such a task 
Mr. Jones has unusual qualifications. He has had a varied 
educational experience, having been first an efficient 
schoolmaster, and then having successfully taught Uni- 
versity classes, both in Philosophy and English Literature. 
He is zealous for the cause of Education, and I can testify 
from what I have seen that he has the power of working 
with others and getting them to work with him. As a 
Principal, I feel sure that he would at once respect the 
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independence of his colleagues, and induce them to co- 
operate harmoniously for the common end. The Council 
would find him thoroughly reasonable and desirous to car^ 
out their plans for the advancement of education ; and his 
knowledge of his countrymen, and of the merits and defects 
of the system of education among them, would enable him 
to be of great use in connecting the University with the 
Schools, and in awakening the general interest of the coun- 
try in the new Institution. 

I am quite sure that, if elected to the office of Principal, 
Mr. Jones would identify himself entirely with the College, 
and would give an ungrudging devotion of all his powers to 
its service. 

EDWARD CAIRD. 



From B. F. C. Costelloe, M.A. Glasgow and Oxon., 
Barrister-at-Law ; lately Jenkins Exhibitioner ^ of Ball. 
ColL, Oxon.y and Examiner in Arts (Philosophy) to the 
University of Glasgow. 

Reform Club, London, 
29M Alarchy 1884. 

For the sake of the undertaking itself, I have been glad 
to learn that Mr. Jones is a candidate for the Headship 
of the North Wales University. I have known him for 
nearly ten years, and I can safely declare that there is none 
of my fellow-students for whose capacity and character I 
conceived a higher esteem. 

Although he came to Glasgow University under many 
disadvantages, he took rank at once among the men of the 
greatest philosophical power there, and proved from that 
time onwards that he possessed the rarest of all intellectual 
qualities — that of continued progress. At Oxford, he was 
for a time my pupil in Classics, until his health unfortunately 
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forced him to leave. I am therefore in a position to say 
confidently that if he had been able to finish his course, he 
would have taken the highest honours at that University. 

His power of thought, at once keen and far-reaching, and 
his gift of clear and nervous expression, fit him, in my belief, 
to be one of the philosophical leaders of the generation. 
Certainly there are few living writers more masterly, 
more scrupulous, and more profoundly honest in the treat- 
ment of the deepest questions. 

But highly as I rate his mental endowments, I think his 
unselfish enthusiasm, his earnestness in every great cause, 
and his power of inspiring earnestness in others, are qualities 
yet more valuable to an Institution which must be built up 
by sustained effort into a great centre of education. 

If I may without presumption say so, I believe that Mr. 
Jones will find in this post precisely that life-work which 
he is peculiarly fitted to do well, and that the College will 
find in him the one man capable of making it most surely 
a success. 

B. F. C. COSTELLOE. 



From Rev. W. P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Glasgow. 

University, Glasgow, 
ilth March, 1884. 

It gives me pleasure to bear testimony to the eminent 
qualifications of Mr. Henry Jones, M.A., for the office of 
Principal and the Professorship of Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy in the new College at Bangor. I leave 
it to others more conversant with these special subjects to 
speak of his aptitudes and attainments in the field to which 
he has most largely devoted himself. But, as he attended 
for two sessions in the Divinity Hall here, I had oppor- 
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tunities of forming an estimate of his general character and 
abilities; and all my intercourse with him gave me a 
marked impression, not only of the grasp, vigour, and 
acuteness of his intellect, but also of the ingenuous frank- 
ness, manly earnestness, and winning enthusiasm of his 
whole tone and bearing. He seems to me peculiarly 
adapted by disposition and habits, as well as by the 
preparation of his previous experience as a student and a 
teacher, for such educational work of organisation and 
instruction as would be laid on him in the new Welsh 
College ; and I am confident that he would throw himself 
into it with such single-hearted zeal and energy, and such 
attractive power, as could hardly fail to secure from the 
outset the success of the undertaking. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 



From tit£ Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., Minister of 
Renfield Free Churchy Glasgow, 

Glasgow, \%th March^ 1884. 

To many who are interested in the erection of a College 
in North Wales, it seems a coincidence of happy augury 
for that Institution that a Welshman so exceptionally quali- 
fied as Mr. Jones should be available for the Principalship 
and Chair of Philosophy. To insist upon Mr. Jones' 
philosophical ability and attainments is now quite needless. 
That he has been an ardent and assiduous student of the 
history of phifosophy, and has a wide and exact knowledge 
of philosophical literature ; that he is extremely acute, pro- 
found, and sincere in his thinking, always pushing his way 
on to fuller and clearer truth ; that with him philosophy is 
not merely a department of learning with which he has 
made himself familiar, but rather the account which a strong 
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and true mind requires of the constitution of things — all 
this is proclaimed and guaranteed by his reputation as well 
as by what he has published. It may be more pertinent 
to mention what cannot be so well known to the public, 
although it impresses every one who comes into close contact 
with Mr. Jones — I mean the intimate blending in his mind 
of philosophy and Christianity, so that the one seems but 
the concave of which the other is the convex. It is my 
belief that he would decline to teach philosophy if he did 
not suppose that in teaching philosophy he would be 
teaching Christianity. Not only are his sympathies entirely 
with the idea of human life which is given in Christianity, 
but philosophy verifies itself to him as legitimate, because 
it enables him to hold his Christian faith on unassailable 
grounds of reason. 

As a teacher, Mr. Jones* enthusiasm, his candour, his 
lucidity of exposition, his unusually attractive and stimu- 
lating character and manner, have made him eminently 
successful. Yet his qualifications for teaching are not 
greater than his capacity for organizing and administrating, 
for conceiving, initiating, and carrying through large 
practical measures. His openness and justice win men, 
while his sagacity, knowledge, earnestness, and firmness 
naturally give him the lead. In the post he now seeks, 
his experience of education both in Wales itself and in 
English and Scotch Universities would give him exceptional 
advantages for promoting the interests of the College; 
while his earnest desire to co-operate with those who are 
seeking to put Welsh education on the best possible footing, 
and his carefully matured views regarding the best methods 
of doing so, would find expression which could not but 
issue in good to the country. In my opinion, the friends of 
Wales, the friends of philosophy, and the friends of religion 
must alike be glad that, when such a post is open, there 
should be such a man available for it. 

MARCUS DODS. 

B 
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From tlie Rev. John Hughes, D.D., Minister of Fitz- 
clarence Street Calvinistic Methodist Churchy Liverpool. 

i6 Richmond Terrace, 
Liverpool, 25M Afarchj 1884. 

I HAVE known Mr. Henry Jones for several years, and 
testify with pleasure to his fitness to discharge the duties 
of the important post he now seeks in the North Wales 
University College. 

I have on several occasions, both public and private, 
witnessed his handling of philosophical truths, and I was 
glad to find that his studies had led him to adopt a system 
of philosophy pre-eminently adapted to furnish a firm basis 
for the spiritual element in human life. Although the 
offices to which Mr. Jones aspires are secular in character, 
it is to me, and probably to my countrymen, a matter of no 
little importance that they be held by one who is in 
sympathy with the moral and religious ideas of the people 
of Wales. I have at all times found Mr. Jones to be such 
a man : his attachment to the great principles of the 
Christian religion is as conspicuous as the independent 
and unshackled character of his pursuit of truth. 

His knowledge of the educational wants of Wales, his 
profound sympathy with young men, and the enthusiasm 
he is able to infuse into enquiring minds brought into 
contact with his own, are all qualifications which fit him 
alike for the onerous duties of a teacher and for the still 
more onerous duties of the head of a new institution. 

JOHN HUGHES. 



From W. P. Ker, M.A. Oxon., Fellow of All Souls', Oxoft., 
and Professor of English Literature and History in the 
University College, Cardiff. 

University College, Cardiff, 
i^th March, 1884. 
I HAVE great pleasure in giving expression to my belief 
that Mr. Henry Jones is qualified in a very remarkable 
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manner by his powers and attainments, and by his experi- 
ence and force of character, for the office of Principal of the 
University College of North Wales, and for the Professor- 
ship of Philosophy there. Before I came to know Mr. 
Henry Jones I had heard of the distinguished position 
which he attained in his University and of his brilliant and 
original genius for Philosophy. His reputation is solidly 
founded. His power of dealing with philosophical subjects 
is as genuine as his gift of clear and impressive statement. 
His unwearied interest in his subject cannot fail to arouse 
something of his own enthusiasm in all those who listen to 
him. But Mr. Henry Jones's faculty of philosophical 
thought and statement is hardly more remarkable than the 
combination of practical energy and shrewdness which will 
make his success certain in any practical work in which he 
may be engaged. In everything that he undertakes he 
shows the same unsparing and ungrudging devotion to his 
work, and his acuteness of mind appears quite as clearly in 
small practical matters which require tact and decision, as 
in the theoretical work with which he has gained distinction. 
It is this union of philosophical power with great practical 
talent which makes Mr. Henry Jones peculiarly fitted to 
be head of the North Wales College. 

There are other things of which I need not speak, about 
which all his friends are agreed — ^liis geniality and wide 
sympathies, and the sincerity of his regard for the best 
interests of his fellow-countrymen. 

W. P. KER. 



From W. Y. King, M.A. Oxon., H.M. Inspector of Schools, 

Paisley, idth March, 1884. 

In reply to the request of my friend, Mr. Jones, for a 
testimonial, I can only say that in my opinion the members 
of the Council of the North Wales University will be 
singularly fortunate if they are able to secure his services 
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as Principal and Professor. The success of the new 
University will depend in great measure upon the 
character of its first Principal, and it seems to me that he 
ought to possess, amongst others, three qualifications 
rarely united. In the first place, he ought to be an 
enthusiast, one endowed with the spirit of the true 
missionary of culture, and eager, therefore, to extend the 
influence of this new institution over the widest possible 
circle of his fellow-countrymen. That Mr. Jones has a 
large measure of this enthusiasm, and a strong desire to 
co-operate with those now engaged in extending* the 
means of higher education in his native country, no one 
who knows him can doubt. In the second place, it 
is necessary that the new Principal, from his birth and 
training, should be likely to be in sympathy with the 
future students. These students will have a much closer 
resemblance to the students of our Scottish Universities 
than to the undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Mr. Jones' experience as student and lecturer at Glasgow 
will be invaluable. I do not think any graduate of an 
English University, though by birth a Welshman, could 
be depended on to keep touch with his students so 
certainly as a Welshman like Mr. Jones, who has been 
educated at a Scottish University, and mingled there with 
his fellow-countrymen, hitherto compelled to seek in the 
north an education which was denied them at home. In 
the third place, as the Principal is also to be a Professor, 
he must be able to fill with credit one of the Chairs. Of 
Mr. Jones' qualifications for the Chair of Philosophy 
others have a better right to speak. I may state, however, 
that I have had the honour to be for some time associated 
with Mr. Jones in the membership of a Philosophical 
Society, and that I have long admired and envied his 
remarkable power of comprehending and of making clear 
to others the subtleties of Metaphysics, 

W. Y. KING, 
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From the Rev. T. M. Lindsay, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Church History in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, 



Free Church College, 
Glasgow, March 22nd ^ 1884. 



I HAVE much pleasure in bearing my testimony to the 
fitness of Mr. Henry Jones, M.A., for the office of 
Principal and Professor of Philosophy in the North Wales 
College. I have known him for many years, and know 
him to be in possession of qualifications which peculiarly 
fit him for the position he aspires to. He has religious 
earnestness of the best kind, combined with unusual dis- 
interestedness and simpleness of character. His power 
of inspiring others with his own enthusiasm for knowledge 
and goodness make him especially fitted to be at the head 
of a new Institution wherever it might be placed, while 
the College of North Wales, if it were to obtain his services, 
would be fortunate indeed in having as its first Principal 
a Welshman, who, with all the learning and culture he 
has acquired elsewhere, has lost none of his fervent Welsh 
nationality, and is in full sympathy with the best aspira- 
tions of his native land. 

Others who have had better opportunities of judging, 
and whose opinions are more valuable than mine, will 
speak of his Philosophical attainments. I should like, 
however, to say that no one can know Mr. Jones well 
without being struck with his power of seeing through 
words and phrases to the heart and real meaning of 
things — a power which distinguishes the thinker from the 
phrase-maker. 

THOMAS M. LINDSAY. 
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From Mr. John MacCunn, M.A., Ball. Col, Oxon., 
Professor of Philosophy and Political Economy in Uni- 
versity College^ Liverpool, 

University College, 
Liverpool, March 14, 1884. 

My knowledge of Mr. Henry Jones is derived from 
personal acquaintance, and from long intimacy with several 
of his friends. I have also read an able and interesting 
essay contributed by him to "Essays in Philosophical 
Criticism." 

Few can meet Mr. Jones without being struck by his 
personal qualities — ^his vigour of mind, his quick and keen 
interests, and his strong natural enthusiasm. He appears 
to me to be a man who could give to students not only a 
real philosophical training, but also powerful intellectual 
stimulus. I have seldom met any one whose friends 
spoke with such uniform confidence as do Mr. Jones's of 
his thorough fitness to teach philosophy ; and it is a con- 
fidence I find it very easy to share. I am sure that the 
appointment of Mr. Jones to a Chair of Philosophy would 
be a source of strength to the cause of Philosophy far be- 
yond the limits of his College. 

Mr. Jones has likewise sympathies and capabilities that 
go much beyond the subject he has made his special study. 
I believe he would prove a most indomitable worker in any 
cause he took in hand. The cause of Welsh Education, I 
know, is especially one into which he would throw his whole 
heart ; and the organization of a new College is just the 
work to which he would most eagerly and untiringly devote 
himself. Were he appointed Principal of the North Wales 
College, it would, in my opinion, be both a guarantee for 
life and efficiency in its management, and a great gain to 
the cause of Higher Education in England and Wales. 

JOHN MacCUNN. 
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From John S. Mackenzie, M.A., Clark Fellow of Glasgow 
University^ and Shaw Philosophical Fellow of the 
University of Edinburgh, 

Glasgow, March 26th^ 1884, 

I HAVE known Mr. Jones intimately for a very con- 
siderable time, and have the greatest pleasure in bearing 
testimony to his high qualifications as a philosopher 
and as a teacher. In either of those capacities, but 
especially in the latter, it is difficult to do justice to Mr. JONES 
without appearing to do far more than justice. His devotion 
to Philosophy and his power of dealing with philosophic 
problems are well known to all who are acquainted with 
him, and who are competent to judge. But as a teacher he has 
even rarer gifts. I think I may say, without fear of ex- 
aggeration, that I have never known any one who had so 
much of what may be called the inspiring faculty — the 
faculty of giving life to whatever he touches. One never 
forgets anything that Mr. Jones has said : even if it is an 
old and familiar truth, he expresses it as it never has been 
expressed before, he casts around it a new light and signi- 
ficance. His enthusiastic nature enables him to throw his 
entire force into the thing that is at the moment present, 
the thing that requires at the moment to be done, and to do 
it in the most energetic way. I am thoroughly convinced 
that, if he is placed at the head of the new College in Wales, 
he will carry on his work there, as he has carried on other 
work in which he has been engaged, with the greatest vigour 
and zeal, and will infuse such life into it as very few others 
could impart And at the basis of his fervid temperament 
there is a moral and religious earnestness which has always 
seemed to me the greatest of Mr. Jones' endowments, and 
which would make him eminently trustworthy in a position 
of responsibility. In any position his devotion to duty 
could be absolutely relied on. 
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His essay on the " Social Oi^anism " may be cited as a 
good illustration of his philosophic and literary talent ; but 
any such production can give but a faint idea of his power, 
because it is chiefly in his personal influence that the force 
of his nature lies, and consequently it is chiefly as a teacher 
that he is calculated to excel. 

Of Mr. Jones' special qualifications as a Principal I do 
not feel myself competent to express an opinion ; but that 
his whole heart is in the cause of Welsh education, and that 
he is thoroughly familiar with its requirements, must be 
evident to every one who knows him. 

JOHN S. MACKENZIE. 



From J. NiCHOL, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University of Glasgow, 

The College, 
Glasgow, 7.1st Marchy 1884. 

Gentlemen, — It gives me pleasure to contribute my 
testimony to the claims of Mr. Henry Jones to the 
Principalship and Professorship of Mental Philosophy in 
the University of North Wales. Others more competent 
will bear witness to his pre-eminence among his contem- 
poraries in the department of Philosophy. Let me add 
that his literary success has been almost equally conspicu- 
ous; for he has the artistic spirit seldom found in such 
harmonious conjunction with the philosophic. Mr. Jones 
was in 1878 decidedly the best essayist of my class, and at 
the close of the session the first prize was awarded to him 
by the votes of his fellows. But his ability is inadequately 
represented by external distinctions. He is an original 
thinker and writer, an acute though genial critic, an admir- 
able teacher. His courses of lectures in Glasgow — among 
them one to ladies on English Literature, and another on 
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the Higher Metaphysics to the most advanced students of 
the year — have owed their remarkable success to his faculty 
of inspiring enthusiasm in his pupils, of giving to their 
minds fresh stimulus as well as instruction, his dramatic 
power of entering into the position of each and giving to 
each that sympathy which is the essence of the teacher's 
•* craft " ; also in some measure to his correct and animated 
delivery. These qualities must have contributed to a 
similar success at Aberyswyth. I believe that no one has 
taken more interest in Higher Education in Wales than 
Mr. Jones. Certainly his intimate appreciation of the 
wants of his countrymen and his rare power of organization 
would go far, were he its Principal, to ensure a prosperous 
future for the new University. 

J. NICHOL. 



From John Owen, M.A. Oxon, Welsh Professor and 
Lecturer in Classics and Theology in St David's 
College y Lampeter ; formerly Scholar of Jesus College ^ 
Oxford. 

I HAVE great pleasure in supporting the candidature of 
Mr. Henry Jones, M.A., for the Principalship and Chair 
of Philosophy at the North Wales College. During Mr. 
Jones' residence at Aberystwyth, I have enjoyed frequent 
opportunities of closely observing the force and attractiveness 
of his character, his wide acquaintance with the needs of 
North Wales, of which I also am a native, and his enthus- 
iasm, far-sightedness, fairness and firmness of principle as 
an Educationalist. 

I cannot presume to speak of his merits as a philosopher, 
except so far as one who is not a specialist in the subject 
may testify to his exceptional power of rendering philosophy 
intelligible and interesting, his reverence for religion, and 
the wholesome elevating influence which as a Professor of 
Philosophy he would exercise upon Welsh thought. 
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As a Principal, Mr. Jones would, I am quite sure, be 
found above all petty partisanship or seeking of sectional 
interests. He is, before all else, an Educationalist He is 
too loyal and enlightened an Educationalist, too just and 
candid a man, to be a partisan. He knows well how, while 
maintaining without compromise his own principles, to 
respect and do justice to the principles of others. While an 
unflinching and straightforward Nonconformist, his fair- 
ness, courtesy, and tact would enable him to co-operate 
honourably with Churchmen, without seeking to snatch 
denominational capital out of a national institution. 

While his culture and calibre and academical experience 
free him from the limitations of provincialism, Mr. Jones 
would enter upon the office of Principal with the important 
advantage of full sympathy with the people in the midst 
of whom he has been born and bred, an intimate knowledge 
of local conditions and of the means best calculated to 
make the North Wales College a vigorous centre of educa- 
tional influence. 

Mr. Jones is especially well qualified — by force of 
personal character and conspicuous capacity of personal 
influence — for the difficult work of organizing and inspiring 
with right tone, a new institution. Even a comparatively 
short intimacy is sufficient in his case to warrant one in 
speaking without hesitation on this point His firmness of 
conviction, originality, genuine enthusiasm and energy are 
very striking ; but his open-minded readiness to face all 
facts and accept all sound suggestions, his practical shrewd- 
ness and diligence in details, his tact, are equally striking. 
He is decidedly a practical man, who is not hindered by 
his high ideals from quickly realizing facts and profiting by 
experience. Those who may differ from him in opinion 
will, I may be allowed to add, be sure to find that his 
geniality, candour, and unselfishness make him a pleasant 
companion and loyal friend. 

JOHN OWEN. 
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From W. NEWTON PARKER, F.Z.S., Professor of Biology 
in the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, Cardiff, 

March igth^ 1884. 

I HAVE very great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
peculiar fitness of Mr. Henry Jones for the post of 
Principal of the new University College of North Wales. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Jones began with the course 
of evening lectures on Philosophy which he delivered at 
Aberystwyth in the Lent term of last year. I was so struck 
with his power and earnestness at the opening lecture, that 
I could not refrain from attending the whole course. These 
lectures proved a great success, and were well attended to 
the end. Mr. Jones, through his thorough command of his 
subject, his telling and original way of putting it, and, above 
all, his moral and religious force, is able not only to interest 
his hearers and rouse their enthusiasm for study, but to 
influence them permanently for good. 

In the College, both amongst professors and students, 
Mr. Jones was universally liked and respected, as much 
for his social qualities as for his abilities in his oflicial 
capacity. In the discussion of College questions, he showed 
great foresight and prudence, and his suggestions were 
always much valued by his colleagues. On several 
occasions I have been struck with his power as a discipli- 
narian and his tact in dealing with College matters. 

Mr. Jones' sympathies extend widely beyond his own 
subject, as I know from the statements of my late colleagues 
as well as from personal experience of the keen and 
intelligent interest he took in my own line of study. This 
is a strong argument in favour of his fitness to be Principal, 
for he would, I am convinced, do every justice to the claims 
of his colleagues and enter into the requirements of their 
departments. 

Besides possessing so many qualifications, which would, 
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I think, be difficult to find united in another candidate, Mr. 
Jones is a Welsh-speaking Welshman, with strong natural 
sympathies and a wide knowledge of the educational needs 
of his country, and, should he be appointed, I have very 
little doubt as to the future success of the College. 

W. NEWTON PARKER. 



From Andrew Seth, M.A. Edin., Professor of Logic 
and Philosophy in the University College^ Cardiff; late 
Balfour Lecturer in the University of Edinburgh, 

University College, Cardiff, 
l^th Marchy 1884. 

Testimony as to Mr. Henry Jones's fitness for a 
Philosophical Chair seems almost superfluous. Neverthe- 
less, as he has asked me to do so, I have sincere pleasure 
in recording my conviction of his exceptional qualifications 
for the Chair of Philosophy in the University College of 
North Wales. It is now about five years since I first came 
to know Mr. Jones. He was a graduate of Glasgow and 
I of Edinburgh ; but Mr. Jones's reputation had even 
then been carried beyond the limits of his own University, 
and those pursuing studies kindred to his own were eager 
for the opportunity of making his acquaintance. No one 
could be with Mr. Jones, then or later, without being 
infected by his philosophical enthusiasm. His Philosophy 
was not merely a favourite study ; it was something 
intensely living and real, which gave unity and direction to 
his own life, and seemed to burn in his bones like a message 
which he had to deliver to others. Nor was this the un- 
practical enthusiasm of youth. On the contrary, his dis- 
cussion of any question inspired an irresistible conviction of 
the strength of character that underlay his abundant intel- 
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lectual resources. The more I have known of him, the more 
I have been impressed by his philosophic grasp. 

I have heard from many sources of Mr. Jones's 
eminent success as a University teacher ; and this is no 
more than I should expect from his lucid and forcible style 
of handling a subject. On this I am able to give a personal 
judgment, as Mr. Jones some little time ago contributed 
one of the ablest essays to a volume which I had the 
honour of editing, and which numbered among its writers 
distinguished graduates both of the English and Scottish 
Universities. Mr. Jones is a man who may be expected 
to make important contributions to the philosophical 
literature of our country ; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the North Wales College may reckon itself 
fortunate in securing his services as Professor of Philosophy. 

I may be permitted to add that he seems to me 
to combine in himself many important qualifications 
for the office of Principal of the new College. Of the 
energy and unwearied enthusiasm with which he would 
labour to advance its interests there can be but one opinion. 
His thorough knowledge of Wales and his keen sympathy 
with her educational needs would enable him to direct his 
energy wisely. His long experience in Scotland, on the 
other hand, must be regarded as an invaluable training for 
the work which would lie before him in Wales. The cir- 
cumstances of the two countries are in many respects 
markedly similar, and in none more so than in the popular 
basis of the educational system in both. 

From what I know of Mr. Jones, I should regard his 
appointment to the Principalship as a good omen for the 
future co-operation of the two University Colleges, which is 
so desirable, and indeed indispensable, in the interests of 
the Principality. 

ANDREW SETH. 
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From E. A. Sonnenschein, M.A. Oxon., and B.A. Lond^ 
Professor of Classics in tfie Mason College, Birming^/iam, 

Mason College, Birmingham, 
20th March y 1884. 

I HAVE known Mr. Henry Jones, M.A., late Clark 
Fellow in the University of Glasgow, for six years, and 
have on several occasions been thrown together with him 
in a close companionship of studies and interests. I have 
therefore had an opportunity of judging of his qualifications 
for a Professorship of Logic and Philosophy from a point 
of view not accessible to all. 

I consider Mr. Jones one of the ablest men I have ever 
known. He is endowed with a mind of altogether unusual 
breadth and force, and possesses the even rarer gift and 
capacity of enthusiasm. These natural powers he has culti- 
vated and developed by a University course, including the 
main branches of a liberal education, and has read widely 
in his special subjects — Philosophy and English Literature. 
There are few men of his years who have so real a hold of 
metaphysical questions. He is a brilliant writer, and 
illuminates any subject that he treats. 

Mr. Jones is thus eminently capable of pursuing a 
literary career ; but it is to the work of a teacher that his 
own tastes incline him, and he has already given evidence — 
both at Glasgow and Aberystwyth — that he has chosen 
rightly. Mr. Jones is a thinker who is not content with 
the results of his own reflections until he has convinced 
another ; his power of sympathy enables him to approach 
other minds and impress something of himself upon them. 

As Principal and Professor of a College in his native 
country, MR. J ONES would have a sphere for which he 
possesses unique qualifications both of nature and educa- 
tion. No one who knows him can doubt that he would 
throw himself into the work of higher education in Wales 
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^vith the greatest enthusiasm and energy; and his past 
career shows that he is not a man to fail in any work which 
he takes up. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 



From Rev. William Stewart, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism^ and Clerk of Senate in the University of 
Glasgow, 

The University, 
Glasgow, 19/A March^ 1884. 

I HAVE had good opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Henry Jones, and of estimating his ability. 

The following facts, culled for the most part from the 
University Calendar, show how successful his career has 
been since he came to the University in 1875 as a Bursar 
on the Williams' Foundation. In each of the three sessions 
of his Course in Arts, his name occurs in the Prize lists of 
the various classes. He specially distinguished himself in 
Logic, Moral Philosophy, and English Literature, being the 
medallist of his year in the last-mentioned subject In 
November, 1878, he graduated with first class honours in 
Mental Philosophy, and he obtained the George A. Clark 
Scholarship, the most valuable reward that the University 
has in its power to bestow on distinguished Graduates in 
Arts. During the four years of his tenure of the Scholar- 
ship he was required by the regulations to take part in the 
teaching work of the University, and he discharged his 
duties in this respect so efficiently that he was appointed 
by the University authorities an Examiner in three different 
sets of examinations — viz., the University Local Examina- 
tions, the Examination in General Education for students 
beginning their Medical Course, and the Bursary and 
Preliminary Examinations for students entering on their 
Course in Arts. Finally, the University Court in 1883 
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appointed him Examiner in the department of Mental 
Philosophy for Degrees in Arts. 

During sessions 1880-81 and 1881-82 he was a student 
in the class of Biblical Criticism, and thus I came to know 
personally the secret of his success. He possesses that 
combination of insight and enthusiasm, of independence 
and sympathy, of analytic power and breadth of view, of 
dialectic skill and good sense, and of close thinking- and 
apt expression, which characterises the efficient teacher. 

Amid all his other work Mr. J ONES found time for 
delivering a Course of Lectures on English Literature, in 
connection with the Glasgow Association for the Higher 
Education of Women, now known as Queen Margaret 
College. Being a member of the Executive Council of the 
College, I have learned from his auditors that as a Lecturer 
he achieved, as he had done in other spheres, brilliant 
success. 

WILLIAM STEWART. 



From the Rev. Owen Thomas, D.D., Minister of Princes 
Road Calvinistic Methodist Churchy Liverpool, 

46 Catharine Street, Liverpool, 
March 17, 1884. 

My Dear Mr. Jones,— I greatly rejoice that you intend 
to present yourself as a candidate for the office of Principal 
of our North Wales College, and I sincerely hope that the 
choice of those who have to make the appointment may 
fall upon you. The duties connected with the office will 
be most arduous, and the position, with all its honour, one 
of great and peculiar responsibility ; but I feel very con- 
fident that, if elected, you will prove yourself fully adequate 
to meet all the requirements of the case, and satisfy all 
reasonable expectations of the friends of the Institution. 
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I know not even the name of a single candidate you may 
have to compete with, but I feel the more anxious that you 
should succeed in your application, because your earnestness 
and enthusiasm, with reference to the cause of education in the 
Principality, is already well known ; and I feel quite assured 
that, if you were placed at the head of our College, you 
would not be satisfied with the formal discharge of the 
duties devolving upon you, but that you would throw into 
them your whole heart and soul, and would not regard any- 
thing as adequately done until all were done that the 
occasion might demand or admit of. 

Your own experience, also, has made you thoroughly 
conversant with the special obstacles that Welsh students 
have to contend with; and I feel certain that they would 
find in you not only a teacher but a friend, one to whom, in 
all their difficulties and troubles, they could freely resort, 
confident of sympathy and advice and assistance. 

I must add, though the College is not a direct religious 
Institution, that it is no small matter with me that the 
Principal and all the Professors should be men of deep 
religious convictions, thoroughly in earnest with reference 
to the realities of the spiritual world, and of their relations 
to the Divine Being. Believing that you are such, and well 
knowing that you have made the obligations of religion the 
governing principle of your life, and that you accept, 
unfeignedly and unreservedly, the great and essential 
verities of Christianity, while at the same time you are 
entirely free from every denominational bigotry, for the 
sake of the North Wales College, and the progress of 
education in our beloved country, I sincerely hope that 
your application may be successful. 

I remain, 

My Dear Mr. Jones, 

Yours very faithfully, 

OWEN THOMAS. 
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From T. F. Tout, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and Professor of Modem History and Lecturer in Logic 
and Political Economy at St. Davids s Colle^^e^ Lampeter, 

L/iMPETER, March 21^/, 1884. 

I HAVE known Mr. Henry Jones intimately since he 
came to live at Aberystwyth. I feel convinced that he is 
exceptionally qualified both for the Princif>alship and 
Professorship of Philosophy in the University College of 
North Wales. 

It would be impossible to speak separately of Mr. Jones' 
qualifications for the Professorship and the Principalship. 
He is a distinguished student and brilliant expositor oi 
Philosophy ; but his Philosophy enters into his whole life 
and gives it its animating impulse. The same ardour and 
enthusiasm which make what he has to say on his special 
subject so interesting even to those who, like myself, have 
only discussed informally with him topics of common 
interest, Mr. Jones has carried into the practical concerns 
of life. For, though a thorough student, Mr. Jones has 
wholly escaped the taint of the specialist. His wide 
interests will make him well qualified to direct the studies 
of the Bangor College. Of few men could it be predicted 
with equal assurance that he is likely to prove a good 
administrator. His unflagging energy and enthusiasm are 
tempered by shrewd common sense. His capacity for 
initiative and leadership is combined with power of assimi- 
lating and utilising the suggestions of others. He is singu- 
larly open to conviction, because he always tries to base 
his views on the best evidence he can get for them. With 
firm grasp of principle, he yet possesses a laborious capacity 
for details. Though his knowledge of North Wales and its 
people, his sympathy for his own home, give him strong 
local claims for consideration, I feel that it is in his general 
claim that his strength really resides. 

Mr. Jones is a thorough educationalist. He has studied 
minutely and carefully the special problem of Welsh educa- 
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tion, and the broad and enlightened views he has formed 
on this subject will be most valuable to the Principal of a 
Welsh College. His great Glasgow experience will be 
most helpful to him at Bangor. Though not a member of 
an English University, he is well acquainted with their 
methods and largely filled with their spirit Among the 
Oxford men of our standing I have met few more brilliant, 
none more energetic, high-minded, or earnest. 

Mr. Jones is a loyal friend, a pleasant companion, 
and a perfect gentleman. I know that he takes keen per- 
sonal interest in his pupils' welfare, and that they speak 
most highly of him. 

To whatever post Mr. Jones is elected, he will do his 
very best for it. He will aim at making his departmental 
work in the College thorough and complete. But he will 
also stimulate the corporate life of the College, and cannot 
help influencing widely for good the whole social and moral 
life of his pupils. He will aim at making Bangor College 
no mere place of instruction, but the centre of an education 
that will reach the whole man. 

The Council of Bangor College will be very fortunate in 
securing for their institution Mr. Jones' ability, enthusiasm, 
high principle, and zeal. Other Welsh Colleges will wel- 
come the appointment of a man so well able to co-operate 
in sympathy with his fellow-workers. 

T. F. TOUT. 



From J. Veitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric 
in the University of Glasgow, 

4 The University, 
Glasgow, March 17/^, 1884. 

Mr. Henry Jones was a highly distinguished student 
in the department of Mental Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Since the time of his student course he has 
very assiduously continued his reading in the branches of 
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Mental Philosophy, and in kindred subjects. He has shown 
himself well able to teach in the various classes which he 
has conducted in connection with the University of Glasgow. 
1 have found him to be a man of high and earnest purpose, 
of great conscientiousness in the discharge of work. He 
has the qualities also of good practical sense and judgment, 
and I believe he would most efficiently and satisfactorily 
discharge the duties of the office of Principal in connection 
with the University College of North Wales, were he 
appointed to that high and honourable position. 

J. VEITCH. 



J^rom ///^Vice-President and Honorary Secretaries 
of Qiiem Margaret College, Glasgow. 

Queen Margaret College, 

Glasgow, A/rtrr^ 17//^, 1884. 

We have much pleasure in expressing our very high 
opinion of Mr. Henry Jones as a lecturer and tutor. He 
delivered a course of lectures to ladies on English Language 
and Literature in 1880-81, in connection with the Glasgow 
Association for the Higher Education of Women (now 
Queen Margaret College), and has been one of the tutors in 
our classes for instruction by Correspondence for several 
years. His work in both departments has been most 
successful, and his power of awakening and sustaining 
interest in his subject, and of developing the powers and 
intelligence of his students, are exceptionally great. He 
possesses a thorough and extensive knowledge of English 
Literature, and is exceedingly well qualified to give valu- 
able instruction as a Professor of that subject. 

JESSIE CAMPBELL, Vice-PresidmL 
JANET A, GALLOWAY, Hon. Secretary. 
JANE S. MACARTHUR, Hon. Secretar^^ 
€)/ Corresf^ofhiincc Classes. 
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From Professors of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
March i8, 1884. 

As former colleagues of Mr. Henry Jones at Abery- 
stwyth, we desire to testify to his qualifications for the 
Principalship and Professorship of Logic and Philosophy at 
the University College of North Wales. 

As a student of Philosophy, Mr. Jones has already 
gained a high reputation, and his "power as a teacher was 
recognized both by the students in his classes here and by 
those who attended his public lectures. His teaching is 
clear, forcible, and stimulating. Of his course of public 
lectures, some of us can speak from experience ; they were 
characterized by much earnestness, freshness of thought, 
and fertility of illustration. 

Among his qualifications for the Principalship we may 
refer to his enthusiasm for the cause of education, and the 
interest with which he has studied the various phases of the 
educational problem in Wales ; to his natural sympathy 
with the aspirations and struggles of Welsh lads ; to his 
energy, his liberal spirit, and his singleness of purpose, and 
to that genial temper and openness of heart which would 
secure him the respect and co-operation of all his col- 
leagues. 

We may also be allowed, as connected with different 
departments of college work, to speak of his wide sympathy 
with every branch of learning and culture, and his willing 
recognition of all as co-operating equally to the same end. 

We deem him eminently fitted by his training, his sym- 
pathies, and his character for the post of Principal of the 
North Wales College. 

J. MORTIMER ANGUS, M.A, ProfessoKof Latin 
and Comp, Philology, 

MUNGO W. M'CALLUM, M.A., Professor of 
English Language and History. 
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R. W. GENESE, M.A., Professor of MathetPtatics 
and Natural Philosophy, 

J. S. HUMPIDGE, Ph.D., B.Sc, Professor of 
Chefptistry and Physics. 



From Late Students of tlie University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, 

We, the undersigned Students, who formed the Philosophy 
Class at the University College of Wales during session 
1882-83, beg to attest our appreciation of HENRY JONES, 
M.A., who lectured to us during the greater part of that 
session. 

We found his lectures exceedingly valuable in matter, 
in expression, and in eloquence of delivery. The interest 
in Mr. JONES' lectures on Philosophy was not confined to 
the Philosophy Class, for his public lectures drew a large 
and attentive audience from the College and from the town, 
and the interest increased steadily to the end. Students 
who had all their time taken up with their own hard work 
yet flocked to hear the eloquent lecturer on Philosophy in 
the College Hall. 

Few classes were so well attended, and for very few 
classes was so much work done. The systematic method 
in which we were made to work, the perfect regularity 
which characterized every student as well as the Professor, 
the attention which was cheerfully given to the difficulties 
of each, the patience with which the efforts of each were 
regarded, the contagion of the lecturer's own enthusiasm, — 
have all produced an effect on us which we can never for- 
get. We often wondered how one so carried away by his 
subject could sit down with us separately for hours to- 
gether to explain our difficulties. The system which he 
introduced into the class and the enthusiasm he caused in 
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us made hard work inevitable, the patience with which he 
helped us and the sympathy he had with us made hard 
work possible. 

We believe that these same qualities which endeared Mr. 
Jones to us are qualities which specially fit him for the 
difficult post of the Principalship of a new college. His 
power of rousing enthusiasm and of winning students' love, 
his presence and eloquence as a lecturer, his patience and 
his power to see at once where the difficulty is, will, we are 
sure, be as manifest in Mr. JONES'S working of the North 
Wales College as they were in his working of our class. 

THOMAS J. WILLIAMS. 

JOHN A. JENKINS. 

HUGH ROBERTS. 

MORGAN POWELL. 

THOMAS VAUGHAN. 

WILLIAM RICHARDS. 

JOHN PRYSE. 

OWEN M. EDWARDS, B.A. (London). 

JOHN DAVIES (COEDFRYN). 



From CONTEMPORARIES IN GLASGOW UNIVERSITY and 

members of the witenagemote philosophical 
Society. 

Glasgow, March 2^ih^ 1884. 

Having heard that Mr. Henry Jones, M.A., is a 
candidate for the offices of Principa:l and Professor of Logic^ 
Philosophy and Political Economy, in the University 
College of North Wales, we, the undersigned, his con- 
temporaries in Glasgow University, or members with him 
of the Witenagemote Philosophical Society, desire to write 
a united testimonial in his favour. We have known Mr. 
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Jones for several years as an enthusiastic supporter of this 
society and all similar efforts for the development of literary 
and philosophical tastes ^ among the graduates of our 
University. His talent for apprehending and clearly ex- 
pounding the most abstruse philosophical problems marks 
him out as peculiarly suited for the work of a teacher of 
Moral Science. He has mastered in a remarkable degree 
the history of Philosophy, and shows himself at home in the 
great speculative writings of ancient and modern times. 
His thought is always trenchant and clear, and his acquaint- 
ance with general literature gives a charm to his writings 
which is certain to secure him attention from a much wider 
audience than that of a class-room. 

The paper on the Social Organism which he recently 
contributed to the volume of Essays in Philosophical 
Criticism may be referred to as illustrating his philosophical 
grasp and insight and the facility, beauty, and precision 
of his exposition. 

Mr. Jones's social and moral qualities are on a level 
with his literary abilities ; and we are convinced that no 
one could more admirably meet the obligations of the high 
position for which he is a candidate, demanding, as they do, 
more than purely academic qualifications. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. OxON,, Professor of Classics 
in the Mason College^ Birmingham. 

E. B. SPEIRS, M.A., B.D., Minister of Glendevon Parish, 
Scotland. 

WILLIAM SMART, M.A. 

HUGH QAU^KO^, Minister of Montrose Parish, 

ROBERT KEMP, M.A., Minister of Blairgowrie Parish. 

JOHN HERKLESS, Minister of Tannadyce Parish. 

JAMES DENNEY, M.A., B.D., Clark Scholar in Classical 
Literature of the University of Glasgow. 

ROBERT MACLEHOSE, M.A. 
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THOMAS B. KILPATRICK, M.A., B.D., Free Church 

Minister^ Burntisland, 
WM. R. HERKLESS, M.A^ Examiner in Histoty for the 

University Local Examinations. 
W. Y. KING, M.A. 0:^0^,, Her Majesty s Inspector of Schools, 

Scotland. 
JAMES J. MACLEHOSE, M.A. 
LEWIS A, MUIRHEAD, xM.A., B.D., Free Church Minister, 

East Wemyss. 
ANDREW RUTHERFURD, M.A., B.D., Assistant Minister 

of St, Marys, Dundee, 
JOHN S. MACKENZIE, M.A., Shaw Philosophical Fellow 

of the University of Edinbnrgh, 
JOHN AITKEN ORR, M.A. 



From Graduates and Senior Students of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, 

Glasgow, -^ist March, 1884. 

We, the undersigned Graduates and Senior Students of 
the University of Glasgow, desire now to express the deep 
sense of the obligations to Mr. Henry Jones under which 
many of us are. His position as assistant to the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy and Clark Fellow gave us frequent 
opportunities of intercourse with him. His enthusiasm for 
his subject, and the singular felicity of explanation with 
which he is gifted, render him not only an attractive and 
instructive lecturer, but also excite in his students that 
interest which is the result of the teacher's personal power 
alone. His energy is proverbial amongst us. Did any of 
us happen to be in those difficulties of understanding the 
subject which the pursuit of mental science inevitably 
entails, he was ever ready to take endless trouble in aiding 
us. This energetic willingness of his to help, and his really 
living grasp of Philosophy, gave him a faculty of smoothing 

D 
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our way which is as rare as it is valuable, while the 
moral earnestness and even religious tone of his mind and 
teaching re-assured us in times of doubt. 

J AS. A. M'CALLUM, M.A., Ferguson Scholar. 
PATRICK HENDERSON AITKEN, M.A., Luke Fellow. 
PATRICK H. HUTCHINSON, M.A., Euin^ Fellow, 
GAVIN LAMBIE, M.A., John Clark (Mile- End) Scholar. 
WILLIAM GRANGER, M.A. {with First-Class Honours). 
FRANCIS ANDERSON, M.A. {with First-Class Honours). 
CHARLES P. BLAIR, M.A. {with Honours), 
ALEXANDER ROBINSON, M.A. {with Honours). 
HUGH Y. REYBURN, M.A. {with Honours). 
W. S. MCCORMICK, M.A., Gladstone Historical Prizeman. 
DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Coulter Prizeman, 
JOHN STRUTHERS, Lady Holford {Charterhouse) 

Exhibitioner^ Worcester Coll.^ Oxon. 
DAVID RANKIN, Snell Exhiditioner, Balliol ColL, Oxon. 
J. P. NICHOL, Sneir ExhiHtioner, Balliol Coll., Oxon. 
JAMES MCMILLAN, Clark {Mile-End) Scholar. 
JAMES G. DAVIDSON, University Gold Medallist. 
R. M. WEN LEY, University Gold Medallist. 
R. M. LITHGOW, University Prizeman. 
JOHN ADAMS, University Prizeman. 
MAITLAND HALL PARK, UniverHty Prizeman. 
ISLAY F. BURNS, M.A., B.A. {Oxon). 
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The University, Glasgow, 
October 20th, 1881. 

To THE Council of University College, 
Liverpool. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg to offer myself as a Candidate for 
the Professorship of Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
and Political Economy in University College, Liverpool, 
and to submit tp your notice the accompanying Testi- 
monials. 

I am twenty-nine years of age. My education was com- 
menced at a Welsh Elementary School, and continued at 
the Bangor Normal College, which I entered at the age of 
eighteen years. On that occasion I was placed at the 
head of the list of the Bangor candidates for the Queen's 
Scholarship, — a position which I continued to hold in all 
subsequent examinations throughout my course. At the 
age of twenty I was appointed to the Head Mastership of 
the Amman Iron Works British School. After two years 
of successful work I gave up the School, with a view to 
preparing for a University course ; and in the same year 
I took the Williams's Bursary, after an examination in 
London, and entered the University of Glasgow (Nov., 
187s). At the expiry of my Bursary in 1878, 1 took the 
degree of M.A., with First Class Honours in Philosophy, 



and gained the Clark Fellowship, which I continue to 
hold. 

For the last three years I have devoted myself to the 
further study of Philosophy, English Literature, and 
Political Economy, have acted As Assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, and delivered Courses of 
Lectures on Logic, Philosophy, and Literature, in con- 
nection with this University. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

HENRY JONES. 
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From the Very Rev. John Caird, D.D., Principal and 
Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, 

University of Glasgow, 
October \%th, 1881. 

Mr. Henry Jones, M.A., Clark Fellow in this Univer- 
sity, has been a remarkably successful and distinguished 
student during his whole College course. He gained 
high honours in almost all the classes of the Faculty of 
Arts, and was especially distinguished in those of Philo- 
sophy and English Literature. His success in the com- 
petition for the Clark Fellowship in Philosophy Vas all the 
more creditable to him, that his competitors were not only 
very distinguished students, but men older than himself, 
and of longer standing at College. Mr. Jones is a man 
of great natural ability and force of character ; an acute 
thinker, and a clear and vigorous writer ; and by wide 
reading and general culture he has done his best to 
develop his natural endowments. He has had considerable 
experience in teaching and lecturing, and has shown no 
little aptitude for such work. During the last summer 
vacation he has conducted two classes, one of a pre- 
paratory kind, and the other for more advanced students 



in Philosophy; and in both he has done excellent work. 
I believe him to be a thoroughly conscientious and high- 
principled man, and one who would devote himself with 
untiring application to the duties of any situation to which 
he may be appointed. 

In so far as the qualities I have named are in request for 
the position to which he now aspires, I am persuaded that 
the Patrons will find few, if any, more eligible candidates. 

JOHN CAIRD. 



From the Rev. LEWIS EDWARDS, D.D., Principal of Bda 
College, North Wales. 

Mr. Henry Jones is well known to his friends as a 
sound scholar, and especially as a deep thinker on all the 
subjects that come in under what is commonly called 
Moral Philosophy. He has read, and studied profoundly, 
the best philosophers of Greece and Germany, not neglect- 
ing those of England and Scotland ; but he is not the 
blind follower of any authors, however popular. On the 
contrary, he has opinions of his own, which he has arrived 
at by bard study, but without aiming at originality for its 
own sake ; and I have reason to believe that in course of 
time he will make himself known as a writer, reflecting 
honour on any college with which he may be connected. 
Meanwhile, he cannot fail to gain the esteem, and promote 
the advancement, of those who may attend his lectures ; 
for he has the gift of lucid exposition, and of throwing his 
whole soul into the work, and so imparting to the minds of 
others that enthusiasm which fills his own. 

LEWIS EDWARDS. 

October i8, 1881. 



From Edward Caird, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of GlasgoWy late 
Fellow and Tutor of Mertoip College, Oxford, 

University of Glasgow, 
October i8, 1881. 

Mr. Henry Jones has been well known to me for a 
number of years. He was one of the best students of his 
time in the University of Glasgow. After gaining many 
distinctions in the Philosophical and Literary classes, he 
finished his course by graduating with highest honours in 
Philosophy, and by gaining the Clark Philosophical Fel- 
lowship,- the highest reward which the University has to 
bestow on its graduates in Arts. Since taking this Fellow- 
ship, he has been my Assistant for three years, and has 
done much good work for me in examining and criticising 
the essays and papers of students. During the time I have 
been Professor, I have had few pupils who have shown 
equal capacity of thinking, and still fewer who have been 
able to express their thoughts with such clearness and 
literary power. Sometimes his writing shows real origin- 
ality — always it has the freshness and vigour of a 
mind that looks at things for itself. His main studies have 
hitherto been in Philosophy, but he has also a firm grasp 
of the principles of Political Economy. In time I should 
expect from him valuable contributions to Philosophy* 
especially on questions of social morality, to which he has 
given much thought. 

I believe, however, from his fervid and sympathetic 
temperament, that the work in which he will show his 
highest powers is that of a teacher. Of no one, indeed, 
whom I have taught could I say with so much confidence 
that he is a born teacher. He has had already considerable 
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experience, both as my assistant and otherwise. During 
last summer he taught two classes, one for advanced 
students, and another for those commencing their studies 
in Philosophy: and in both I know that he thoroughly 
excited the interest of his pupils, several of whom have 
spoken to me with gratitude of his instruction. 

Mr. Jones is a man in whose truthfulness and devotion 
to duty I have complete trust ; and I feel certain that, if 
he were appointed Professor of Philosophy and Political 
Economy in Liverpool, those who elected him would never 
have reason to repent of their choice. 

EDWARD CAIRD. 



From John Veitch, Esq., LL.D., Professor of Logi/: 
atid Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow, 

The Loaning, Peebles, 
September 15/A, 1879. 

Mr. Henry Jones, who is a candidate for the Chair 
of Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Political 
Economy in University College, Liverpool, is well known 
to me as a very distinguished student of Mental Philo- 
sophy. His career at the University of Glasgow was 
marked by great success in that department ; and since 
he ceased to be a student at College, he has very as- 
siduously continued his reading and study in the branches 
of Mental and Moral Science. He has, besides, shown 
himself well able to teach, in the various classes which 
he has conducted in connection with the University of 
Glasgow. I consider him to be remarkably well fitted to 
discharge the duties of the Professorship which he now 

seeks. 

J. VEITCH. 
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From John Nichol, M.A. Balliol, Oxon., LL.D., Regius 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of Glasgow, 

The College, Glasgow, 
30M March, 1881. 

Mr. Henry Jones was decidedly the best essayist of my 

class in 1878, and at the close of the session the first prize, 

open to the competition of all the students, was deservedly 

awarded to him by the votes of his fellows. But Mr. 

Jones' ability is inadequately represented by such external 

distinctions. He is a thinker and writer of real f<frce, and 

an acute though genial critic. Since taking his degree, 

he has continued to give considerable attention to the study 

of English Literature, and has, this year, been delivering a 

course of lectures to ladies which, I am assured, have been 

eminently successful. As a teacher, I should expect to 

find Mr. Jones excel in the faculty of inspiring enthusiasm 

in his pupils. 

J. NICHOL. 



The College, Glasgow, 
14/^ September, 1881. 

I FORMERLY had occasion to speak of Mr. Jones'S 
literary attainments, and now desire to add that he has 
at least equally distinguished himself in the department of 
Mental Science. Professor Caird— our authority on the 
matter — ^tells me that he has, during many years, never 
met with a student who showed more capacity for getting 
at the heart of difficult problems, and thinking originally 
about them. It only remains to contribute my direct testi- 
mony to Mr. Jones's remarkable powers as a lecturer. I 



myself heard him lead the opening discussion of a series on 
the Higher Metaphysics held, during two months, after the 
close of our last session, and was impressed alike by his 
familiarity with the subject and his fertility of illustration. 
My son, who attended his preparatory course on Logic and 
Literature, found them invaluable both for stimulus and 
instruction. 

Mr. Jones has the dramatic power of throwing himself 
into the minds of his pupils, and giving to each in turn that 
sympathy which is the basis of all excellence in teaching ; 
and he has the artistic spirit, seldom found in equal con- 
junction with the philosophic. His delivery — ^a matter of 
some importance — is correct and animated, and I am con- 
vinced that his appointment would result in a great gain 
to the new College at Liverpool. 

J. NICHOL. 



From the Principal, Vice-Principal, and Tutor 
of the Normal College^ Bangor. 

Normal College, Bangor, 
dth October y 1881. 

Mr. Henry Jones was a student in this College for 
the two years 1871, 1872, and he proved one of the most 
able and excellent students we ever had. He gained the 
highest distinction that a student in a training college 
could gain, and whilst strong in all the subjects he had to 
study, he showed special competency in dealing with 
Political Economy — all his exercises in that subject evinc- 
ing an acuteness and a grasp of intellect that gave high 
promise of his future success. After completing his 
training he remained here for some time as an assistant 
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tutor, and in that capacity again he discharged his duties 
to our entire satisfaction. When he left he was appointed 
Master of the British'School at Brynamman, near Llanelly, 
and there, in a short time, he raised the school to a state 
of very high efficiency. He was as successful in gaining 
the attachment of the children under his care as he was 
in maintaining discipline and in imparting instruction. As 
to his subsequent history his Glasgow testimonials will 
be the most satisfactory evidence. We always anticipated 
for him a brilliant career, and we are glad to find that 
our anticipations have already been so fully realized. 
We also believe, from our knowledge of his ability, his 
perseverance, and his enthusiasm, as well as of his dis- 
tinguished success in the past, that he is eminently qualified 
for the post he is now seeking at Liverpool. 

(Signed) DANIEL ROWLANDS, M.A., Principal. 
JOHN PRICE, Vice-Principal. 
J. THOMAS, B.A., Tutor. 



From t/ie REV. Alex. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the Free Church CollegCy Glasgow. 

i^th September^ 1881. 

I KNOW Mr. Henry Jones intimately. I esteem him 
highly for his personal qualities, and reckon him a man 
of quite exceptional philosophical talents and acquirements, 
fitted as few; can be to occupy such a Chair as that of 
Logic and Philosophy in the Liverpool University College. 
He has extensive knowledge, original genius, and intense 
moral enthusiasm ; and his capacity as a teacher is well 
ascertained through his work in Glasgow as Lecturer on 
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English Literature, of which I have heard pupils speak 
in terms of highest praise. I have had many talks with 
Mr. Jones on philosophical topics, and I have hardly 
ever met one who left on me such an impression of 
power. I quite expect him to take a distinguished place 
in the ranks of living philosophers. 

ALEX. B. BRUCE. 



From the Rev. Marcus Dods, T>.T>., Minister of Renfield 
Free Church. 

Glasgow, 13M September, 1S81. 

It is difficult to convey a true impression of Mr. Jones^S 
philosophical ability and attainments without appearing 
to exaggerate. To me his aptitude for philosophicaJ 
speculation and criticism has always seemed quite excep- 
tional. I have derived both more stimulus and more 
knowledge from conversation with him. than from reading 
many books. He is extremely acute, profound, and sincere 
in his thinking, always pushing his way on to fuller and 
clearer truth. For, with him, philosophy is not merely 
a department of learning with which he has made himself 
familiar, but it is the account which a strong and true 
mind requires of the constitution of things. He has 
been an ardent and assiduous student of the history of 
Philosophy and has a wide and exact knowledge of 
philosophical literature. As a teacher his enthusiasm, 
his candour, his lucidity of exposition, and his unusually 
attractive character and manner, have made him eminently 
successful. 

MARCUS DODS. 
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Fi'om tlie Rev. T. M. Lindsay, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Church History in the Free Church Col- 
lege^ Glasgow, 

I HAVE known Mr. Henry Jones, M.A., very intimately 
for a number of years, and can testify that he is specially 
fitted for a Chair of Logic, Metaphysics, and Moral Philo- 
sophy. He took an exceptionally high position in the 
University of Glasgow, and since graduation he has shown 
himself possessed of rare powers as a teacher. His know- 
ledge of Logic and other kindred subjects is thorough, his 
reading has been extensive, and he can treat his subject 
in a most interesting way. 

T. M. LINDSAY. 



Front E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., Late Scholar of Univ. 
ColL, Oxon,y Rector of Kelvitiside Academy, Glasgow, 

Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow, 
September 16/A, 1881. 

I HAVE known Mr. Henry Jones, M.A., Clark Fellow 
in the University of Glasgow, for upwards of three years, 
and have on several occasions been thrown together with 
him in a close companionship of studies and interests. I 
have therefore had an opportunity of judging of his qualifi- 
cations for the post of Professor of Logic and Philosophy 
in University College, Liverpool, from a point of view not 
accessible to all. 

I consider Mr. Jones one of the ablest men I have ever 
known. He is endowed with a mind of altogether unusual 
breadth and force, and possesses the even rarer gift and 
capacity of enthusiasm, These natural endowments he has 
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cultivated and developed by a University course, including 
the main branches of a liberal education, and has read 
widely in his special subjects — Philosophy and English 
Literature. There are few men of his years who have so 
real a hold of metaphysical questions. To his other sub- 
jects he has recently added Political Economy. He is a 
brilliant writer, and illuminates any subject which he 
treats. 

Mr. Jones is thus eminently capable of pursuing a 
literary career ; but it is to the work of a teacher that his own 
tastes incline him ; and his great successes already achieved 
as a lecturer on English Literatyre in connection with the 
University of Glasgow, give a sure pledge that he has 
chosen rightly. Mr. Jones is a thinker who is not content 
with the results of his own reflections until he has convinced 
another ; his power of sympathy enables him to approach 
other minds, and to impress something of himself upon 
them. 

A Professorship would give MR. JONES precisely the posi- 
tion for whfch he is best adapted both by nature and educa- 
tion. He would have a field for his productive, activity, 
and an opportunity of influencing the thought of others. 
He could not fail to be esteemed and respected as a col- 
league, and would be not less highly valued as a friend. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 



From CONTEMPORARIES IN GLASGOV/ UNIVERSITY and 

Members of the Witenagemote Philosophical 
Society. 

Glasgow, September 23r^^ 1881. 

Having heard that Mr. Henry Jones, M.A., is a 
candidate for the Chair of Philosophy and Political 
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Economy in the University College, Liverpool, we, the 
undersigned, his contemporaries in Glasgow University, 
or members with him of the Witenagemote Philosophical 
Society, desire to write a united testimonial in his favour. 
We have known Mr. Jones for several years as an 
enthusiastic supporter of this society and all similar 
efforts for the development of literary and philosophical 
tastes among the graduates of our University. His 
talent for apprehending and clearly expounding the 
most abstruse philosophical problems mark him out as 
peculiarly suited for the work of a teacher of Moral 
Science. He has mastered in a remarkable degree the 
history of philosophy, and shows himself at home in the 
great speculative writings of ancient and modem times. 
His thought is always trenchant and clear, and his 
acquaintance with general literature gives a charm to 
his writings, which is certain to secure him attention 
from a much wider audience than that of a class-room. 

His social and moral qualities are on a level .with 
his literary abilities, and we are convinced that he would 
show himself worthy of the confidence of the Electors 
to the Chair of Philosophy in the University College, 
Liverpool. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. (Oxon.), Reclor of Kelvin- 
side Academy y Glasgow, 

J. H. MUIRHEAD, B. A. (Oxon.), Senior Assistant to the 
Professor of Humanity y Glasgow, 

E. B. SPEIRS, M.A., B.D., Minister of Glendevon Parish, 
Scotland. 

HUGH CAMEl^O^, Assistant Minister of Bluevale Parishy 
Glasgow. 

ROBERT KEMP, U.k., Minister of Blairgowrie Parish. 

JOHN HERKLESS, Assistant Minister of St. Mattheu^s 
Parish, Glasgow. 
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ROBERT MACLEHOSE, M.A.^ . 

THOMAS B. KILPATRICK, M.A., B.D. 

WM. R. HERKLESS, M. A., Examiner in History for the 
University Local Examinations. 

W. Y. Kl^Gy Her Majesty s Inspector of Schools, Scotland, 

JAMES J. MACLEHOSE, M.A. 

LEWIS A. MUIRHEAD, M.A., B.D., F. C. Minister, 
East IVemyss. 

ANDREW RUTHERFORD, M.A. 



Glasgow, lotk October, i88r. 

We, the undersigned stude'rits ^of the University of 
Glasgow, attended a class conducted by Mr. Henry Jones 
during the summer session of 1881, with a view to present- 
ing ourselves for graduation with philosophical honours. . 

Having learned that he rs a candidfje for ^he Chair 
of Philosophy in Liverpool College, we now desire to' 
record our high appreciation of his qualifications as a 
teacher. 

During our course of study Mr. Jones took up mainly 
the Philosophy of Kant (i) in itself, and (2) in its historical 
relations. Mr. Jones* exposition of this system was 
such as not only to render it* clearer to us, but . also to 
endow it with a living interest. In- his historical lectures 
Mr. Jones evinced a wide knowledge of Metaphysics 
and Logic ; while his catholicity of spirit — his proofs that 
each system but supplements the others-^enabled him to 
enter into sympathy with all the widely-difiFering views 
of his pupils. *••!:• 

Mr. Jones' well-known enthusiasm fpr his subject, and 
our experience of his teaching, enable a^ to look forward 
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with confidence to his success as the occupant of a Chair 
of Philosophy. 

*HUGH Y. REYBURN. M.A. (Hon.) 

* R. M. WENLEY. 

* JAMES E. HOUSTON, M.A. 
♦J. G. DAVIDSON. 

'' *R. M. LITHGOW. 

JAMES W. ROBBIE. 
C. P. BLAIR. 

* FRANCIS ANDERSON. 
•WILLIAM SMART. 

* DUNCAN C. M'NICOL. 

* Upiversity Prizemen. 
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If I should speak, and with all sincerity, of the honour con- 
ferred upon me by the Senatus of this College, in asking me to 
address you to-day, I should say less than the occasion warrants 
and something different from what it means. For what I find in 
their invitation, and value most of all, is fresh evidence of a friend- 
ship which is growing old without losing its graceful inventiveness, 
but is always discovering some unexpected way of expressing itself. 
To such an invitation obedience was inevitable. I have been 
constrained not by any message pressing for utterance, but by that 
more gentle power which brings back a wanderer to the old hearth. 
I am very glad to stand once more amongst my colleagues and to 
address my old friends and countrymen, blood-relations of my 
body and my spirit And perhaps I may use the freedom of the 
hearth to the extent of saying this much of myself — that I shall 
ever account it a happy circumstance in a life unusually fortunate 
that I should have spent the first years of my Professorial career 
amongst the Professors of this College. 

There are, amongst the young men labouring for the public 
good in Wales, and gradually proving their right to positions of 
public trust, many old students of this College who would find it 
no easy task to express all that they owe to it. Here intellectual 
tastes were formed, and principles were adopted which will affect 
them all through life, and here, above all, they saw exemplified in 
their teachers that high devotion to truth which shall send them 
on prospering. But in some ways I owe to my old colleagues 
more than their students ; for I had a better opportunity of witness- 
ing the working of the College on the inner side. 

It was not remarkable that in laying the foundation of a 
National Institution broad questions of educational policy should 
come up for discussion. Its first professors could scarcely fail to 



be conscious that in their hands lay the task of determining, for 
many years to come, the direction which the intellectual activity o[ 
the country was to take, and of permanently fixing the type and 
main features of the institution. No doubt much was done for 
your professors by the legislative enactments of the Charter and 
Statutes which expressed the will of other friends of learning in 
the Principality ; but in all such cases the meaning of these enact 
ments depends upon the interpretation given to them by the inner 
executive. In this instance the magnitude of the issues involved 
was their best security. Your professors had to harmonize the free 
claims of a culture which is universal, being the ideal possession 
of all humanity, and which knows the limitations of neither tongue 
nor country, with the more unique demands which spring from the 
needs, the condition, the aspirations and the possibilities of the 
Welsh people. I am quite confident that future years will make it 
always the more clear how admirably they have succeeded. The 
institution is veritably your own in essence and spirit, the expres- 
sion of your own highest qualities ; and it has all the same, per- 
haps all the more, thro>Mi open the way for those who are most 
worthy of its privileges to enter into the larger citizenship of the 
world of letters. 

To witness the doing of this work was, indeed, a great 
privilege. But there is another memory which I would prize still 
more highly, and which, in a larger University where students are 
liable to be dealt with in indiscriminate masses, I would fain keep 
fresh. It is the memory of the care of your professors for the 
individual student. During the seven years I was here, I may say 
that their single-hearted devotion to your welfare gave significance 
to every need ; no detail seemed small to their thorough service 
and no means of help was ignored. One could cite, both in this 
and in other countries, examples of a loyalty which was more 
clamorous and of a patriotism which was more vocal j but so far 
as 1 am able to judge, I have never been privileged to see on the 
part of any body of men of any profession, more unobtrusive 
devotion to the best interests of the community at large. Their 
loyalty and patriotism could stand the strain of being at times little 



Mnderstood, and waiting for that recognition which single-hearted 
service rarely fails to secure, still hold their even way. Were I to 
speak for myself on this occasion I could well concentrate much 
gratitude into my words ; and if I could arrogate the right of being 
spokesman for my native land, I should, knowing the past, say 
how safe its intellectual interests are in the hands of men who have 
served it so sincerely and so silently and so well. 

It is said that great trees grow straightest in the heart of the 
forest ; and Plato tells us that to teach a man goodness he must be 
made a citizen of a good state. It would be wrong to forget 
that your intellectual leaders, here and elsewhere, have derived in- 
spiration from the people of Wales, while breathing into it some- 
thing of their own spirit. I do not think that I am called upon to 
say anything which might aggravate our present national self- 
consciousness, or make us more keenly sensitive to our own 
merits. Individuals and nations generally grow great without sus- , 
pecting it, having lost themselves in some good work ; and they 
are called great by others rather than by themselves. Never- 
theless, the educational history of Wales during the last ten or 
twelve years is such as to give us just cause to feel some pride. 
For a scheme, scarcely to be rivalled in consistency of conception 
and in articulated completeness, has just received its consumma- 
tion and crown by the establishment of a University for Wales. 
We do not wish to forget those earlier workers who died before 
the dawn of our happy day. Nor can we ignore the fact that our 
good fortune has been as conspicuous as our own efforts. What 
Wales wanted, the rest of the United Kingdom has been willing to 
grant In a way which is rare in human affairs the head that could 
conceive has found the hand that could execute ; the aspirations 
of the lovers of learning, the practical power of the legislator and 
the common will of the people have been combined in one 
.endeavour. But, after making every reasonable allowance, you 
can still congratulate yourselves on having begun well a great 
work, laying deep the foundations of national prosperity. And 
when it is remembered that a great public good can, in the last 
resort, have no other origin than integrity of disposition and moral 



vitality, you have a still better reason for rejoicing. I should find 
in the work of these years striking evidence of the capacity of my 
countrymen to be moved by worthy ideals. And ideals are not 
day-dreams ; on the contrary, they have quite a wonderful way of 
moulding the affairs of men after their own pattern. It is well said 
that "faith moves mountains." In this instance, at any rate, 
those men who trusted most, and not by any means the sceptics 
and critics and cynics, showed most of that insight which is also 
foresight and practical wisdom. And yet, even the most optim- 
istic of men some dozen years ago would have expected less than 
what has actually happened. 

I am tempted to illustrate this by referring to one or two 
incidents. I remember well that on my first return from Scotland, 
in January, 1883, North, Wales was engaged in an honourable, but 
most futile contest ; thirteen towns were claiming the projected 
College, while no practical step whatsoever was being taken towards 
its establishment. Only a twelve-month of the time allotted by the 
Government remained unexpired, and no one had contributed 
one penny. But in October 1884, the difficulties which seemed 
insuperable had been overcome, and the North Wales College was 
an accomplished fact. And if it was, in one sense, a sufficiently 
humble fact with its six professors and some thirty or forty 
students, it had nevertheless a meaning which centuries may fail 
to exhaust. Men of all parties, and of no party at all, rich and 
poor alike, and many who had little of the higher learning them- 
selves had combined their powers on its behalf. But it gives me 
particular pleasure to remember that amongst those who were 
conspicuously serviceable at the time, guiding the community with 
his counsel, inspiring its leaders with something of his own ardour, 
and giving it an example of munificence in the cause of knowledge^ 
was your President, Mr. William Rathbone. 

It is needless to say that, at that time, there were no Inter- 
mediate Schools. There was no Intermediate Act, but only a 
Bill, which could not even get introduced. Its provisions were 
kept as a high state secret, for amongst them was a maximum rate 
of one halfpenny in the pound And so little did the practical 



politician of that day know the Welsh people that he feared the 
rate would wreck the Bill It was whispered, too, that the 
rate might cost votes, and it was manifestly safer to sit still. 
If I were to say that Mr. Rathbone once more stepped into 
the breach, I might now seem to be employing an exaggerated 
metaphor. But I remember well how he once more showed 
his love for education and his trust in the Welsh people. 
In a political meeting held in Llangefni he frankly placed 
before the people the condition on which alone the better educa- 
tion of their children could be secured. On the morrow he 
returned to this College from the venture — joyous as a man who 
had found a great treasure, and urging further action. By the help 
mainly of another lover of Wales, on whose grave I would fain 
place another wreath green with memories of his most unselfish 
services to his native land, I mean Mr. R. A. Jones, district after 
district through school boards, public meetings, and religious 
gatherings sent up their claim for the Bill. In a few weeks the 
impracticable was again accomplished, and the next session saw 
Wales permitted to provide for its own education. 

I mention this matter not merely to mark once more our 
debt to Mr. Rathbone, but to suggest an alternative definition of 
a Welsh patriot Shall we call him — not the man who insists upon 
making the Welsh language obligatory on all children in Welsh 
Schools, or who professes, not to his own credit, to be moved more 
deeply by the lyrics of Ceiriog or the novels of Daniel Owen 
than by the plays of Shakespeare, but the man who knows when 
even good sentiments begin to ring hollow, and who while loving 
the language of Wales and its literature and history devotes 
himself by preference to those interests of the Welsh people which 
are permanent, and which have sufficient virtue in them to make 
any people great 

I shall not dwell on the later steps taken in this enterprise, nor 
relate how, once more to the confusion of the diffident and the 
wordly-wise, one county after another imposed upon itself the 
whole educational rate ; or how voluntary gifts were added in a 
sum sufficient to erect and to equip a system of schools adequate, 
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I believe, to supply the needs of Wales from end to end. Rel^ous 
enthusiasm, both in our own and in other countries, has accom- 
plished something comparable to this ; but I am not aware that 
within the less impassioned sphere of popular education, this 
achievement can anywhere be rivalled. 

And now you will be asking why I refer to these matto^. 
Not, I answer to deepen pur consciousness of our own excellencies. 
I suspect that " Cymru Fydd " is fast degenerating into a street 
cry, and that a sentiment, in its own place noble, is being exploited 
for petty ends. We would in fact do better work if there were 
less noise. But I see in this year of the completion of the educa- 
tional equipment of Wales by means of a University, a fit occasion 
for something like national gratitude. We may well mark the 
epoch like the prophet of old, and cry, " Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us." I think I also see that you have a task before you, 
which will try your strength still more severely, and which you may 
perform the better if you draw some encouragement from the past. 
It is that of giving to the system, now outwardly complete, suffi- 
cient meaning and inward vitality to send the Welsh nation onward, 
prospering on a higher way of life. 

To the eye of an irreflective observer, the establishment of a 
University will seem insignificant — a trifling piece of architectural 
decoration added to an edifice already complete. The Colleges 
and schools were already there, it may be said, and doing their 
work ; all that was still wanted was a degree conferring 
power, to satisfy the vanity of the Welsh people. The new 
University leaves matters just as they were, except that we have 
now the right, of doubtful worth, to make graduates at home and 
to make them more plentifully. 

Now, it cannot be asserted that this view is necessarily wrong; 
for the University, like all other national opportunities, may be 
made to mean as littje as we please. But such was not the inten- 
tion of its promoters, and such it is to be hoped, is not what the 
Welsh people will ultimately resolve upon. For the establishment 
of a University for Wales is capable of lasting national importance. 
It may be made equivalent to the crowning act of the emancipa- 



tion of the people, setting them for the first time free to pursue 
knowledge in their own way, and to secure for themselves whatever 
powers and privileges such knowledge confers. Henceforward 
Wales may, if it pleases, generate its own ideals and live to make 
them real ; or, to put the matter more accurately, it may by a fresh 
and untrammelled study of the mind, or meaning, sunk in the 
world of nature and in the still richer world of man, discover their 
constitutive laws, and convert them into its ideal of action. 

Up to the present time the men who held the high places of 
learning in the land, who were responsible for the various depart- 
ments of letters and science, and who had in their hands the 
direction of the mind of Wales, have not been entirely free. They 
were obliged, to a greater or less degree, to adapt their teaching 
to the requirements of a foreign authority. Against that authority 
I have nothing to say. We cannot justly forget what we owe to 
the London University, nor so believe its present critics as to 
think that it has the unique characteristic of consisting solely of 
defects. The work which that University had to perform, namely, 
that of examining, it did well ; and it was more its inevitable fate 
than its fault, that it laid both the students and those who taught 
them on a Procrustean bed. It is hardly too much to say that 
without it, without its power of stamping the attainments of 
students by means of degrees, the Provincial Colleges in England 
and Wales could scarcely have come into existence, or grown as 
they have done. We may well be grateful for the past, even 
though we should not be satisfied to allow it to remain for ever. 

For a time comes in the history of a College, as in that of an 
individual or nation, when it must, whether for good or for evil, 
assume the responsibilities of independence, and address itself to 
the task of determining its own destiny and of finding its own 
place in the world. That time, I rejoice to say, has come for the 
three Welsh Colleges. And the establishment of the University 
of Wales, together with the freedom within the University so 
wisely accorded to each College, supplies that condition on which 
alone these Colleges can discover their place in the life of the 
people, and satisfy their highest intellectual needs. 



So great is the importance of this matter, and so easily may | 
it be over-looked, that I am tempted to dwell upon it. 

I shall take it for granted that the claims of the higher 
learning need no advocacy. You have already learnt that Truth 
and Goodness are twin powers in the world of spirit. Indeed, the 
phrase separates them too much ; the distinction between them, 
in the last resort, is mainly the work of our abstracting intellect, 
while they themselves are in reality blended beams of one pure 
ray of light. It is a fallacy, and a most mischievous one, to 
regard knowledge as opposed, or indifferent to virtue, to attri- 
bute the one to the head and the other to the heart, or to 
"regard as rival powers in the kingdom of man these different 
organs of a single life. It is, of course, undeniable, that many a 
fair moral character is little informed with knowledge ; and there 
are some men who know many things and are neither wise nor 
good. But the goodness of the one springs, after all, from some 
thing which he d/)fs know and not from his ignorance, and the 
weakness, or the evil of the other just shows that he has something 
yet to learn which is best worth knowing. There is not here, any 
more than elsewhere, a conflict between intellectual and moral 
worth. 

Again, it cannot be denied that there are forms of learning which 
seem to be very remote from all ethical ends, and we sometimes 
hear of " useless knowledge." But, in a similar way there are 
many forms of practical life which may seem to be little subservient 
to the good, and activities which appear to be altogether " idle." 
But I would have you believe that the realms of Truth and Right 
reach far, and that the workers therein are many, and of many 
kinds. " The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof," says 
the ancient idealist, anticipating in a more glorious phrase the 
modern saying that "the Real is the Rational." And if this be 
true, it follows that the consciousness of the whole can be carried 
into the humblest deed and into the remotest enquiry. There is 
in itself nothing " common or unclean." The practical worker for 
the world's good may exercise in a lowly sphere the spirit which 
" preserves the stars from wrong," and rise to the dignity of know- 
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ing that in his will is the will of the whole. Nor is that conscious- 
ness denied to the single-minded seeker after truth. Even in the 
bye-ways he may catch a glimpse of her face, and speak with an 
authority not entirely his own because it is also another's. " Thus 
saith the Lord " is the language in which such an one expresses 
the convictions he has gained through his devoted toil. 

Thus, from many points of view, the analogy of truth and 
goodness, of knowledge and virtue, suggests some inner principle 
of identity in the back-ground. Indeed, it is possible that the 
theoretical activity of man is only his practical activity stayed in 
mid-career. For ideas tend to become deeds, and knowledge 
ripens into moral achievement as the blossom changes into fruit. 
The promise, in either world, is often sadly broken ; the flower is 
blighted, and the fruit never comes. Nevertheless, the natural law 
of their relation is not thereby suspended, and the purpose is there 
even when it fails : f /i7/ knowledge makes for goodness, and is its 
indispensable condition. 

A different doctrine is sometimes taught. I have so often 
heard sermons against knowledge and its presumption that, if I 
were not otherwise informed, I might conclude that knowledge is 
the national evil of Wales, and that the Pierian springs did more 
mischief than all the ales of Burton. We are warned against pride 
of intellect, as if there were not the readiest cure for that disease 
in the mere employment of the intellect And what do these 
foolish people mean who speak of the dangers of free enquiry — 
the untiara'd popes of a free country 1 Is there anything im- 
perilled by free enquiry except error, or their own shallow present- 
ations of the world's truth ? And who can deny that free enquiry 
is itself a genuine and a most difficult moral activity, demanding 
much purification of the spirit from sloth and selfishness ? Man's 
spiritual interests are surely not thus served. For what chaotic 
universe were that where truth and goodness are in endless 
animosity, and the pursuit of knowledge led away from virtue ? 
But this Universe is not so framed, deep as are its apparent con- 
tradictions. Everywhere knowledge subserves goodness, and no 
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reformation has ever come except through a revelation. The path 
of progress is the path of light 

If this be so, much that can be said of the moral, can also be 
said of the intellectual ends of mankind. And perhaps the most 
important thing that can be said of either of them is^ that they 
must be self-imposed. The higher learning is, in this respect at 
least, like the highest moral life : it is possible only to the free. 
To the beginner in morals, the rule of conduct is an external law, 
with external sanctions of rewards and punishments, which move 
him through his hopes and fears. And the first stages of intellec- 
tual acquirement are in like manner mainly receptive. But to the 
veteran in the service of goodness and truth the outer law becomes 
an inward voice and yearning, the last fetters of the spirit fall away 
and man finds the world a home. Its laws are his desires, and 
they are precious in his sight. " Mor gu gennyf dy gyfraith Di : 
hi yw fy myfyrdod beunydd." "Rhodiaf hefyd mewn ehangder, o 
herwydd dy orchymynion Di a geisiaf." Nor do I believe that we 
need hesitate to apply these splendid words to him who pursues 
the truth. " Das denken ist auch Gottes Diensty 

Now it is evident that no one who desires the good of the 
people of Wales would adopt for the direction of their moral 
conduct the ideals of another nation. The ethical value of the 
modern movement designated by the phrase " Cymru Fydd," lies 
in the recognition it implies, that the" good we must seek, what- 
ever else it is, must approve itself to our own consciences, be our 
own interpretation of our duty, and our own construction of the 
eternal conditions of human well-being. It was this thought which 
inspired those who first fought the battle for worthy Welsh ideals 
and gained for our language and literature and social needs such 
recognition as they have obtained. Nor should we permit the 
excesses committed by the camp-followers in the rear of the 
victorious forces, to obscure the original Tightness of our cause. 
Literary men and statesmen have done well in aiming at the free- 
dom of Wales within the empire. We would maintain our 
qualities, be they weak or strong, and dedicate them to the service 
of the whole. 
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And it is for that purpose, above all others, that the Univer- 
sity of Wales has been founded. It is also such considerations as 
these which justify us in regarding its establishment as an act of 
national emancipation. By means of it the scholar has been, 
made as free as the religious teacher. And that is a national 
concern. For the freedom of the scholar within your own Univer- 
sity will communicate itself to others. The University will deter- 
mine the teaching in the Colleges, the Colleges in turn will fix 
the direction of the intellectual activity of the schools throughout 
the land, and the power which directs that activity has the people 
itself in its hand. " I have my hand on the heart of England " 
said the great head of a great College. I do not forget that be- 
sides its learning there are other forces which go to the moulding 
of a nation's character and destiny, its commercial enterprise, its 
skill in the practical arts, its social genius, its literary and moral 
aims, and its religious aspirations. But these do not enter into 
competition with the former. On the contrary they receive from 
the seats of the higher learning a fresh impulse, and are sent circu- 
lating through the body corporate of the nation like renewed 
blood. I would have you regard these institutions as the heart 
and centre of the national life, and reverence the teachers of your 
youth as the guardians of a sacred trust and the makers of the 
nation. And you will not do this effectively if you do not, in the 
first place of all, give real effect to your University by setting your 
scholars and thinkers free to seek the truth for themselves and to 
teach it to others, in whichever of the thousand ways their spirits 
prompt them. Henceforth, they should not limit their activities 
to the requirements of an alien authority, or be hod-men for 
examiners and examinees. They shall not be vendors of stale 
ware, but be free to rise to the dignity of being themselves investi- 
gators and discoverers, so that Wales, too, may contribute to that 
company of thinkers who are leading the world's thought onwards, 
invading the kingdom of darkness and broadening the circle of 
light. It were in some ways better that England should determine 
what we shall eat and drink, and buy, and sell, and make, and 
wherewithal we shall be clothed, cribbing and confining our 



outer life, than that it should continue to fetter our thought, and 
determine what we shall strive to learn. 

Nor is it merely on the side of enquiry that the establishment 
of the University has such possibilities of public good. By 
making it real, the genuine exponent of your highest intellectual 
aims, you will add incalculably to the teaching power of its pro- 
fessors. They may henceforth give without restraint to their 
students, not merely what other individuals may demand, but their 
own ripest thoughts and most intimate convictions. And the 
students themselves, instead of being mere receptacles of pre- 
determined opinions, may catch something of the free spirit of 
their teachers, and become, to some extent, partners in their in- 
vestigation. There has been up to this time no greater obstacle 
in the path of the VVelsh Colleges than the constraint laid upon 
their professors to teach without respect to the line of their own 
enquiry. But the University gives to them what seemed to me 
when I began my work in Scotland to be above all price : it is the 
right, in their sacred calling, to concern themselves about nothing 
except the truth committed to them, and to care for nought 
except the welfare of their students. To the true teacher there are 
no fetters so galling as those from which he is now being liber- 
ated, and no way of life more desirable than that of giving in his 
class-room an example of that reverent daring which springs from 
the conviction that the rich universe is here in order to be known 
and that the mind of man is made in order to know it. 

I am afraid, however, that some of you are by this time pre- 
pared to charge me with elaborating what is obvious. Surely, it 
may be said, it is plain that the establishment of a University for a 
people is the liberation of its learning, and that a University has 
lost its meaning and its effect if it does not inspire and guide the 
intellectual activity of the people. It is plain, I admit. But you 
have often noticed that duties which are obvious are not always 
easily done. And if these duties happen to involve some personal 
sacrifice, it is wonderful how reasons will multiply for letting them 
alone, or postponing them to some more convenient season, or 
inventing some less disagreeable compromise. And such is the 



case in this instance. Perhaps you will permit me to illustrate 
this matter, inasmuch as it is of immediate practical importance, 
from the point of view of the individual student and from that of 
the Colleges. 

It is evident that to the majority of the students their College 
education points to their practical callings as well as to knowledge, 
and that the Colleges must themselves be effective for both of 
these purposes. It is obvious also that the main object of College 
honours and University degrees is to give a public guarantee of 
intellectual efficiency. The student does right in seeking them, 
for they are symbols of his claim to public trust. His fortune in 
after life depends to a great extent, perhaps to too great an extent, 
on his ability to secure them. But the degrees of the Welsh 
University must, like all other things, pass through a period of 
probation. The community which has to bestow its offices on the 
fittest men will not at once know what relative value to set upon 
them. I do not, for my part, think that this difficulty is really 
serious or that it will last long. Nevertheless the difficulty is 
there ; the first graduates of the Welsh University, at the very 
outset of their practical career, will be placed under a certain dis- 
advantage. 

From the point of view of the Colleges the difficulty is at 
once more serious and less likely to awaken sympathy. Indeed, 
it will tell heavily only if these institutions have succumbed 
to the narrowing conditions of the past, and so far degraded 
the higher learning and forgotten their true end as to represent 
themselves as existing in order to assist students to London 
degrees, measuring their success by that standard, and direct- 
ing their teaching unreservedly to that end. The position in 
the past, as I know well from my experience in this College, 
contained contradictory elements. The practical demands made 
by the students for degrees, a demand too readily endorsed by the 
more ignorant section of the community, did not always coincide 
with the claims of true scholarship and free culture. It was 
difficult, it was scarcely right, to ignore entirely the idiosyncracies 
of the external examiner ; but it would have been a deeper wrong 
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to allow the chaffering spirit of the market place to cheapen the 
higher learning. I rejoice to say that this cankering corruption 
was not permitted to eat away the strength of this College. Your 
professors have always striven to keep before you the true aim of 
the scholar's endeavour, and, in consequence, the new order of 
things brings no new duties, and imposes upon you no vital change 
of policy; it only allows you to pursue more freely the old ideal 
Had it been otherwise the College at this juncture would have been 
constrained to create for itself a new constituency. For there is 
little doubt that many of those students who regarded the Welsh 
Colleges merely or mainly as effective aids to graduation in London, 
will now fall away, and, more especially, the English students who 
look forward to educational and other posts in their own country. 
For these men will be constrained to consider the market value of 
the untried Welsh degree. What weight will its possession have 
in Devon, or Essex, or Northumberland ? I believe that the 
Professors in the Welsh Colleges may have, for a time, to look to 
less crowded class rooms, and that those who are financially 
responsible for the institutions must be prepared to meet some 
diminution of funds. 

I would not exaggerate the difficulty. The new schools will 
ere long be pouring into your classes the genuine products of your 
own country, to be elaborated into higher efficiency. And the fact 
that you have, by confining one half of your scholarships and exhibi- 
tions to Welsh students while opening all to them, appealed more 
immediately to Wales in the past, and filled your College to so 
great an extent with Welsh students, will now meet its long delayed 
reward. Yet the difficulty is there. As might well be expected, 
the scheme of Welsh Education could not be finally rounded oflf 
upon itself in a complete system except at the cost of excluding 
what is foreign to its true life. And all those who are concerned 
with the higher learning will to some extent be proved by the new 
order of things. It will be seen how far they can forget the nearer 
and narrower gains which the connexion with the London Univer- 
sity brought, both to the Colleges and to individual students, for 
the sake of achieving the less palpable and more distant good of 
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the University itself and of the community whose prosperity it 
involves in so vital a way. 

Now, I cannot believe that the Colleges will undisguisedly 
betray the University and higher learning of Wales by openly 
directing their teaching towards the degrees of another. Such 
a course would stultify your latest acquisition, and, in some 
senses, your best. But I fear, and would fain forestall, a tempo- 
rizing spirit. It is possible that the duty of liberating the higher 
learning may be postponed, under the plea that the present is a 
* period of transition.' It is difficult to take the plunge, and naked 
humanity is prone to stand shivering on the bank. In a word, I 
fear lest a plain fact may be obscured by that self-deluding process 
to which weakness is always liable — the fact that the new circum- 
stances have already brought with them a definite choice between 
exclusive alternatives. The Welsh Colleges shall continue to allow 
their teaching to be directed by an alien authority, or they shall 
henceforth be free. The University of Wales, may be made like all 
other Universities in every land, the supreme arbiter in educational 
matters, or it may be rendered a servile institution following in the 
wake of another. 

But, it may be asked, may not the Welsh Colleges, at least 
for a time, " during the period of transition," serve two masters ? 
Can they not prepare their students for the degrees of both Uni- 
versities ? Surely, it may be argued. Universities cannot differ in 
such a way as to render true information imparted under the rule 
of one useless for the examinations of another. In this instance, 
the choice is not between God and mammon, even although the 
one course is better calculated to keep up the supply of students. 
The different Universities have not each a peculiar kind of learn- 
ing. If a student in a Welsh College learns that 2 + 2 « 4, or that 
straight lines cannot meet more that once, he would find that 
knowledge, together with some of the consequences that accrue 
therefrom, useful anywhere. At the worst, the path of ordinary 
graduands within the classical languages, the natural sciences, and 
philosophy will run parallel, and the truth gained anywhere will be 
useful everywhere. 
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This is undeniable : truth is in its nature universal. But the 
argument is valid only if it is confined to the elementary stages of 
knowledge, and even there it is capable of a mischievous applica- 
tion. If it represents the whole truth regarding the matter in 
question, it is manifest that the need for a Welsh University was 
fictitious. From this point of view, what we wanted was merely 
more tests of the same acquirements, and a power to grant degrees 
without afifecting the teaching. But this was not so. On the 
contrary, recognizing that nations differ as individuals do, even 
although the laws of thought and the principles of right conduct 
are the same for all, knowing that they vary indefinitely in mental 
and moral disposition, and in their aptitudes, so that each reflects 
the truth and pursues the good in its own way, we desired a 
University of our own, primarily, for this reason, that we considered 
it to be the best means of setting free our own peculiar powers 
and enabling us to fulfil whatever place and function remains for 
us amidst the people of the world. I suppose that the students 
would decline mensa in the same way in Edinburgh or Oxford, 
Glasgow or Cambridge, Berlin or Yale. But will any one deny 
that these institutions differ in all manner of subtle ways, or that 
by virtue of these very differences they are the better able to fit 
their students for the duties of citizenship in the various states ? 
And which of these nations would subordinate its Universities to 
those of another country, or allow any considerations as to foreign 
degrees to affect the direction of educational endeavour ? To those 
who have realized the true meaning of a University, 'that it must 
reflect the character, mirror the inner spirit, embody the intellectual 
aims, direct and inspire the practical and theoretical enterprise of 
a people — the subordination of its higher learning to alien tests in 
order to maintain the supply of students, will seem to be altogether 
ignoble. 

Indeed, the whole conception of employing the University 
Colleges in order to prepare students for a double set of degrees, 
even " during a period of transition," is radically vicious. In 
fact, it is not practicable unless the requirements of the Welsh 
degrees are of set purpose assimilated to those of anodier Univer- 
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sity. No College can lead its students in two ways at once. It 
may permit the individual student to aim at educational honours 
besides those which his own University can bestow.* That is 
entirely his own concern. But to subordinate the teaching in our 
colleges to any such purpose is to render our own University of no 
effect. And to do so at the outset of its career is to betray a 
national trust. I maintain that the intellectual advancement of 
Wales depends in a vital way on our discovering at present the 
genuine needs and real aptitudes of the community, and that our 
conception of the true interests of public learning should at the 
present juncture be complicated by no other considerations what- 
soever. We want the University to fit the community as the soul 
fits the body. It will, indeed, fail of its main purpose unless it is 
its better mind, animating and ruling the body corporate. We 
would fill our colleges with students, and gladly see them decorated 
with all manner of University honours. But we cannot afford to 
barter our intellectual freedom for these purposes ; nor prostitute 
our national institutions for any such ends. Indeed, we desire 
something better than mere degrees for the students themselves, 
and would set before them a higher goal. We would have them 
aim, not at a greater capacity to reproduce readily required opinions, 
but at greater refinement and intellectual strength, a deeper love of 
truth, and a more responsive sensitiveness to its whisperings. And 

* It is evident that, both for the Students and for the Colleges, the 
institution of Post-graduate Courses within the Welsh University is incom- 
parably better than that of seeking dual degrees. The policy of the University 
should be to enSble as far as possible the more distinguished graduates to 
continue higher studies and research in their own College ; the University and 
the Colleges should themselves do nothing to encourage them to return to 
elementary studies preliminary to graduation in another University. And, on 
the other hand, the Welsh Collies should not be compelled to lose their best 
graduates and to assume the position of preparatory or inferior institutions. 
I know of no surer method of making the Welsh Colleges effective for the 
highest purposes of learning, or of giving the University its true position, than 
this of providing Post-graduate Scholarships or Fellowships for its most 
promising men. The importance of this matter will be recognized at once by 
those who know how some of the newer American Colleges have been able to 
attract, even from the British Universities, some of their most distinguished 
graduates, \ and have already Jgained for themselves a high reputation for 
advanced teaching and research in different departments of learning. 
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these can never be acquired in an institadon which esisAs in orffer 
to prepare students for its own and for other degrees. Knowlec^e, 
like virtue, must be wooed, not for the gifts she brings, but for her 
own sole sake ; and on no other terms whatsoever can she be truly 
won. And what is to be said of the Professors who even "during 
a period of transition " are condemned in their class-rooms to keep 
before their eyes the requirements of different examiners ? Surely, 
the true teacher in a University is no mere manufacturer of 
graduates. He is, on the contrary, a man responsible to the nation 
for a department of learning. And the University itself, if it 
deserves the name, is an assemblage of men whose vocation it is 
to guide the nation on its intellectual way, and to press further in 
all directions the bounds of assured knowledge. The tests for 
degrees /0//0W after ^ and may be made as hard as we please. But 
they are no more the heart of the matter, no more the end and 
aim, than are the hall-marks which leave the value of the manu- 
factured article just what it was at the beginning. 

I conclude then, that so long as any College in Wales permits 
itself to take the lower course we have described, so long it injures 
its students and its professors, and barters the public good for 
petty gains. It may be difficult to turn aside the aspirants for 
London degrees, and to those students who have been admitted 
to the Welsh Colleges on the implicit understanding that they are 
to be helped to acquire them, the Colleges are under a solemn 
obligation to continue in part the old order of things. But you 
cannot admit new students on these terms without, further post- 
poning the day of your freedom. And I, for one, having known 
by experience what it is to be free, will hail the day with joy when 
my colleagues here and my friends in the other Colleges of Wales 
can give themselves unreservedly to the teaching of the truth as it 
appears to them, having nothing else whatsoever before their 
thoughts but the interests of learning and the intellectual prosperity 
of my native land. At the present time their position is critical, 
and they will need the sympathy and assistance of the intelligent 
community. You may find, like the pilgrims of John Bunyan, 
that the strait road is also "rough and stony." You may discover 
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that the method of parallel examinations is level and pleasant to 
the feet like Bye-path Meadow, and that it might bring new 
students without the loss of the old. In this case, too, " a path 
lies along by the way on the other side of the fence," and I have 
no doubt that you will be tempted to cry, like Christian, " It is 
according to my wish. Here is the easiest going ; come, good 
Hopeful, let us go over." But I trust you will remember that the 
path, though it seems at first to run side by side with the true 
way, leads to the dungeons of Doubting Castle. 

And now I can only touch upon one other matter, trusting 
that its importance may justify the further trial of your patience. 
I would fain add to what Principal Rhys has said, some word that 
may help to enlarge your conception of the national life of which 
we have spoken, and which, as we hope, will throb with new power 
in your seats of the higher learning. 

I believe that there is no need on my part of a declaration of 
sympathy with what has been said and done in recent times to 
secure for the Welsh people the right, in all ways, to be themselves. 
In my opinion, the attempt to suppress the native instincts, to up- 
root the language, ignore the literature and history, or limit the 
aspirations of any people whatsoever is a grave wrong, not only to 
that people, but to the human race. What lover of nature would 
not regard the world the poorer for the extinction of any one of its 
forms of life, or contemplate without concern the disappearance of 
the violet, or the daisy, or the wild rose ? We would rather retain 
them all. ^Vhy then should any nation be extinguished, and losing 
its own incommunicable traits be merged in the common human 
mass. It is possible that truth and goodness and beauty are also 
capable of taking an endless variety of fair forms, and that they 
require all the nations of the earth to reveal their powers. The 
process of man's development makes, not for a single type or 
universal sameness, but for differences within the unity which shall 
always grow more significant. The ideal of the future is not a 
single melody however sweet, but the full-voiced harmony of many 
tones. We cannot expunge the qualities of a nation, small or 
great, without robbing the world of some part of its meaning and 
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worth. And we do right in defending and seeking to mamtain 
those national possessions which make us what we are, in some 
ways a distinctive people. 

But we do wrong if we employ the merely n^ative way ot 
emphasizing these qualities, and regard what severs us from others 
in forgetfulness of those deeper elements which unite our purposes 
with their aims. We are not only natives of Wales, but the 
citizens of a great State, which, as we are told, is Anglo-Celtic 
rather than Anglo-Saxon, and, therefore, veritably our own. One 
is sometimes constrained to witness a certain distrust on the part 
of our English neighbours lest loyalty to our sp^ecial ends might 
mean disloyalty to the Empire. But our reply is : Why should we 
be disloyal to an Empire to whose making we have ourselves 
contributed ? Have we not shared its fate in the past, and are 
we not heirs to its future destiny ? Oiur loyalty to it has no 
peculiar merit and should elicit no surprise, for it is simply our 
loyalty to ourselves. It is our own just as truly as it is England's, 
even though we are a smaller people. Wales has been a partnet 
in the great enterprise of founding it ; it has shared in its govern- 
ment, helped to people its colonies, and bled on its battlefieids. 
We have built ourselves into its inner structure, and its larger life is 
also our own. We, therefore, take too narrow a view of the 
function which the University as the highest exponent of that life 
has to perform, if we concern ourselves mainly or even primarily 
with what is unique in our character. The University has not merely 
to maintain and to foster our language and literature, or to engage 
itself with the narrower aspects of our history, but to shed new light 
on the duties and opportunities of our larger life. We do not wish 
to be en-isled and isolated, and we should be false to ourselves if 
such were our fate. We want our scholars and the teachers of our 
youth to catch the sounds of the waves of the wider sea, and to 
comprehend the tides and currents of the open ocean. For it is 
no short voyage that a lover of his country vYould desire the Welsh 
people to make in the future. We would have them cross the 
narrow confines of their lesser Ufe, partake with new intelligence 
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in the intellectual ventures of the larger nations, and come home 
laden with the treasures of learning. •" 

And it is of little consequence under what captains they sail, 
whether they be born in Wales and speak its language or not 
The first and almost the only requirement is that your leaders shall 
themselves have voyaged tfte distant seas. We want no tyros in 
learning among the teachers of our youth, but men who have the 
power to win for themselves a place in the van of the world's 
thinkers. Having once secured them you will do well in retaining 
them at whatever cost, and in making their charter free as the 
winds of heaven. Your University enables you, at last, to do this, 
and I trust that the great opportunity it offers is neither lost, nor 
betrayed. 
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3O hearers who have not taken systematic studies in Mental 
Science, and who perhaps do not intend taking such studios^ 
I may be expected to offer some apology for my choice of subject. I 
have more need, however, to devote my one moment of apology to 
the way in which I propose to treat my subject. For a great deal of 
what I have to say will be about things very remote from Mental 
Science. While I am wandering among these believe me that 
they are selected in the hope that they will in some way of 
distant analogy suggest to persoos unfamiliar with Mental Science 
its possible values and claims. And my concern will not be with 
all the values and claims, nor with all the sciences usually styled 
mental. There is one special kind of value, and two sciences 
pre-eminently having it, within which I shall confine my present 
suggestions. The special value is a helpfulness in raising the level 
of attainment in other liberal studies pursued side by side with 
them. Even value for raising the level of professional studies, 
and value for direct discipline, that is to say, as an independent 
constitutive part of liberal education, I leave aside. What is in 
view is a discipline whi^h is the condition for the full effectiveness 
of strictly educational disciplines other than itself. The precious 
metals have both a value for artistic and mechanical uses and a 
value as the agents of all commerce. Gold, for instance, may 
become a circlet for the worldling's wrist, and silver may become 
a flute to brighten the heights of symphonic sound. Yet we think 
and hear a thousand times more about that function through 
which all such opportunities for usefulness as the gatherings of 
fashion and the organization of orchestras come to be possible, 
their function as coinage. 



Notice, to begin with, the means by which we are accustomed 
when travelling to decide any doabts as to our way. There are 
ordinarily the trodden paths or made roads, the mile stones and 
the sign-posts. If notwithstanding these we are still left unsatis- 
fied, we may perhapa gueas the direction in which our destination 
lies by the outline of hills that are known to shadow it, a spire in 
daylight, or lights that at night struggle from some intervening 
suburb. Even at sea, so long as the coast is near, we may take 
bearings by landscape or buildings. We shall all remember the 
narrative of a certain mariner : 

The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

But whither the mariner must hasten there is no lighthouse or 
hill or kirk. One spot is much like another, or changes its vesture 
of fofun and swirl beyond recognition. There is only the sky and 
the sun, or at night the stars. It is from these, if clouds do not 
interpose, that the seaman, with help of astronomical instruments 
and tables, judges his whereabouts ; and the information they 
yield he distinguishes as * Observed Reckoning.' And to 
supplement Observed Reckoning and supply its place when 
clouds forbid it, he has another resource which he calls ' Dead 
Reckoning.' The spot he started from twenty-four hours ago, 
the changes of direction in his steering, the length of time and 
speed in each direction, the leeway made, have been written hour 
by hour in the log-book, and furnish data independently of sun 
and stars. 

Reconsidering now the emergencies of travel on land, we 
may recognize there also a method which is in some degree like 
the seaman's Dead Reckoning. Suppose we are in a city where the 
streets and buildings are unfamiliar and can furnish us with no 
clue. We might stop while wandering, and calculate in such a 
way as this — I started from a certain place, I walked so far, 
turned square to the right, walked so far, turned sharp to the 
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right again, and walked not quite so far, then slightly to the left 
and walked again not quite so far ; I must be near the place I 
started from. This is virtually Dead Reckoning with only 
memory for log-book. The lines and angles which memory 
preserves for some minds are dim at best, and as attention slides 
along them it slips into vacancy and is lost. Were we selecting a 
guide through unexplored country we should wish for one gifted 
with a certain muscular discernment, who could count the smallest 
increments within a series of steps and note the shadow of turning. 
And were we bent on ambitious explorations of our own inde- 
pendently of guidance, we should cultivate that discernment with 
patient art, and envy the carrier pigeons and migratory birds who 
are sometimes said to know directions and distances by mere 
natural instinct. 

Now remotely like the seaman's Dead Reckoning and less 
remotely like the landsman's calculation of locality, there belongs 
to all who reason a sense of logical method. Reasoa is always 
on the wing, passing through midway truths to some terminus of 
conviction, and from this again sighting and seeking new spots 
where it may pause to believe. And the simple unadorned motion 
of Reabon, apart from all pomp of matter and circumstance, 
may be resdlved into items of effort and direction in the same 
way that a traveller's progress may be. We may treat the land- 
scapes of truth, however gorgeou?, as though they were a treeless 
desert or the level of the sea ; there remains atill for us a certain 
discernment and remembrance of the scheme of intellectual move- 
ment. Reason has turned its fdce now towards Example on the 
one hand, now towards Essence on the other ; it has come from 
some wide sweep of Law, and converged upon a point of Fact ; it 
has passed from point to point of Fact, and again swept widths 
of Law 'j it has taken some by-way of V^erification, or crossed to 
some parallel of Analogy ; it has pressed forward from the Present 
to the Future, or has retreated to the Past. When this lord of 
all truth passes from one ancestral fee to another there is stretch, 
angle, curve, and every complication of the connective pathway. 
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And 80 A atnde&t who is reading, Bay philology, as he grasps some 
law of letters, notes that the movement of his ideas is like that he 
onoe beoame oonsdons of when he mastered some formula of 
chemioal combination, some remark upon the course of history, or 
some guess as to the affinities of organic life, and is unlike another 
moTsment* • 

If a man wishes to retrace his courses of thought without 
using his sense of method he may do so perhaps unerringly, but 
he must do it more laboriously. He must recover one by one the 
several landmarks he has left behind. He is like the mariner 
returning without log-book or sextant : 

Is thU the ll«htbouM that I aeeT 
Ii this the hiU? Ii this the kirk? 
Is this mine own oonntree f 

But on the other hand a thinker with full consciousness of method, 
and from whose memory the scheme of any movement he has 
achieved does not irrecoverably disappear like a furrow from the 
surface of the sea, has more freedom. Should he suspect that 
during his advance he has missed some access to relevancy and 
truth, he may find the crucial spot more easily. The sense of 
method enables him to take a bee-line to wherever he wishes. 
And if I may change the simily and compare him to a mountain 
climber, it enables him also to know the highest peak when he 
reaches it, and to judge whether some rival climber, who signals 
to him from a separate eminence, is above or below his own eleva- 
tion. For the sense of method is the recognition of the scientific, 
the estimate of accuracy, progress and finality in a scientist's 
convictions, and the measure for his charity towards the beliefs of 
other persons. 

To illustrate the sense of method by the sense of motion may 
seem to be a rather desperate procedure, considering that the sense 
ot motion is itself not often spoken about and not well known. 
There is a sense, however, which has the advantage of having 
been much discussed, though it may not be so obtrusively self 
evident as the sense of motion is, when we try to identify it in 



our own minds ; and to this also the sense of method bears some 
resemblance. I refer to Conscience, the sense of moral obliga- 
tion. The purposes and doings of daily life are linked into a 
continuum, like the system of proved truth or the surface of our 
globe. In action^ as well as in traveUing and in reasoning, we pro- 
ceed, halt, diverge, retrograde, and so on through the vocabulary 
of movement If we guide ourselves in action merely by the 
things we see and wish for, the passing aims of the hour, we are 
like a traveller who relies on landmarks only. If we act under 
ideals of Right, we are like a seaman with his Reckonings, or a 
pedestrian who avails himself of his sense of motion. And the 
gist of what is called * moral suasion,' the implied rationale of 
preaching, and the conative root of Religion, is the superiority of 
this sense of Right as a guide in life to a mere arithmetic which 
laboriously compares alternative goods. A man may scan the 
worth of an allurement as carefully as he please, may pierce the 
shams of temptation, and forecast the retributions that lie in wait 
beyond his day of indulgence ; after all this labour he must still 
ask, and might as well have asked at once, Is the aim morally good 
and the action right 9 Let all the mathematicians calculate for us 
the value ot a piece of business, we cannot dispense with the 
counsels of simple honesty. 

My main concern now is with method; but we may well 
linger over the analogy with morality, because it suggests to us 
the seriousness of the part which the sense of method plays in the 
drama of intellectual life. We see Conscience in Science, intel- 
lectual self-criticism. Upon the air of an inner world of images 
and inferences a still small voice always pulsates, which no crush 
of ideas can exclude, no tumult hush into silence. Other ideas 
may compete among themselves or supersede each other. Vision, 
for instance, may supply such fit and ready aids to the hourly 
business of perception as to largely antiquate the slower help of 
smell or touch. Fluent subtleties of language will fill up a man's 
hoard of wisdom as richly as the harder evidences of experimental 
science. The student who is defining for himself his horizon 
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of research, may as reasonably conyerge his enthusiasms on cases 
at Law as on plans of education, on political controversies as on 
apologies for Religion. But no other set of ideas can replace or 
compare its values with the schematism of method. Intellectual 
self-criticism, borrowing the claim made by Bishop Butler on be- 
half of Conscience, '' is not only to be considered as what is in its 
turn to have some place and inftuence...but likewise as being 
superior... insomuch that you cannot form a notion of this faculty 
without taking in Judgment, direction, superintendency. Had it 
strength as it has right; had it power as it has manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the world." The constitu- 
tion of our nature requires that we bring our whole conduct be- 
fore the one " superior faculty," t)ur whole understanding before 
the other. So that within whatever latitude and longitude of truth 
our thoughts may choose their habitual haunt, under whatever 
sovereign science they may petition to become naturalized, this 
native allegiance they can never overpass or disclaim. And 
as with Conscience so with the Sense of Method, " it does not 
only ofifer itself to show us the way we should walk in, but it 
likewise carries its own authority with it, that it is our natural 
guide, the guide assigned us by the Author of our nature : it 
therefore belongs to our condition of being, it is our duty to walk 
in that path, and to follow this guide, without looking to see 
whether we may not possibly forsake them with impunity." 

Unhappily, neither the inner government of Conduct nor that 
of Reason goes on without a good deal of " looking about to see 
whether we may not possibly forsake them with impunity." Indeed 
some speculative sociologists believe that in the far distant future, 
if not during nearer centuiies, the impulses of men will become so 
amiable and the amenities of social dealing so delicate, that Con- 
science will no longftr have any useful function to perform and 
will be erased from the standard pattern of human nature. But 
until that good time come, and so probably always, our assent will 
rather be awarded to Butler and to our many contemporary 
preachers, who urge us to seek a morality higher than the mere 
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mterplay of amiable impulses, more restful than internal anarchy 
however softened by sympathy and sincerity. And even should 
the perfect time finally arrive and every remembrance and every 
hope of man be saturate with love, yet still there must be the 
love that to-day is and the love that yesterday was, and between 
these two, eternal feud, or at least an isolation which empties each 
life of plan and perspective and silences the harmony of its years. 
The man of earth's ^* crowning race " that is to be, may still be 
found repeating our nineteenth century complaint ; 

Me this nnaharted freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires : 

My hopes no more most change their name» 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

Similarly the mere naturalness of scientific ability, without sense 
of method and logical criticism is an incomplete ideal. And those 
scientists who advise us to trust in nuve powers such as 
sensitiveness of perception, fertility of imagination, endurance of 
attention, swiftness of inference, have spoken too soon in 
the course of mental evolution to find examples and evidences, 
and, I trust, too late in the course of our racial experiences and 
sobered expectations, • to win descipleship. " Multi philoso- 
phorum," the poet Milton said in an exposition of Ramus the 
logician, "suopte ingenio freti, contempsisse artem logicam 
dicuntur." But for himself, *' propter ingenium natura minus acre 
ac perspicax," he took' his place along with Ramus and other 
glorious dullards, and judged that he must learn the logical art. 
" Sibi vel aliis utilissimam " they considered it, '^ sibique 
diligenter excolendam." 

There is a question which Butler put to moralists who held 
Conscience too lightly which here suggests a question also for 
pharisaic scientists, whose confidence in native wit is perhaps, like 
the epicureanism fashionable in Butler's time, too strongly in- 
trenched to be taken by direct assault. " One may appeal" he. says, 
*' even to interest and self-love, and ask, since from man's nature, 
condition and the shortness of life, so little, so very little indeed, can 
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possibly in any case be gained by vice, whether it be so prodigious 
a thing to sacrifice that little to the most intimate of all obligations 
— this question, I say, may be asked, even upon the supposition 
that the prospect of a future life were ever so uncertain." Now 
if we choose to n^lect the exercise and culture of the sense of 
method, what gain can there be in intellectual life to 
hope for instead f Time and energy may be saved for the 
cultivation of other powers ; some increments of knowledge may 
occupy the vacancy ; the multitude of ideas may be swollen from 
an extra language say, or a science. Is this so great a gain if 
the multitude consists of groups that stand side by side, each 
with its own mission and occasion, but isolated, unheedful and 
unhelpful of the others, one contributing here or there to another 
merely some further detail, as a foreign language might supply 
the latest news of discoveries in a science ? Would not the 
greater gain be to unite mere multitude into association, to give 
system and intercommunication throughout the assemblage of 
knowledge ; so that when once one group had entered some long- 
sought Canaan of truth its plan of campaign mightbecome a precedent 
and its triumph a hope, for others, and each increment of know- 
ledge as it is found might be converted thencoforth into permanent 
and general mental capacity? Even while the disciplinary studies of 
youth are still proceeding, even upon the supposition that they are 
never to be carried into a life of action, there is little gain in sub- 
stituting increment for systematization. And when we remember 
that studies are meant to furnish us with precedents and plans for 
use in emergencies of later life, it is so little, so very little, we 
at most can learn beforehand, and such immensities and un- 
forseen specialities of wisdom may be demanded afterwards, 
that the ripened consciousness of method is the surest gain we 
can hope to carry with us. 

There is needed, consequently, in University Education an 
art of quickening the sense of method. In finding it the analogy 
with moral obligation which we have been following so long ceases 
to be useful : the problem of awakening conscience is too compleic, 
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and we must return to more elementary similies. The logical art 
will be something more than the mere incidental practice of method 
while pursuing science, and of course, something more than the 
praise of method and grave advice that we notice it. Imagine 
then a lover of music ambitious to perfect his accomplishment. 
His legitimate plan is not to set himself from the first to play or 
sing through the works of the great composers, from easy to 
difficult, and hope to acquire skill and taste unconsciously in 
doing so. He must give his hours of separate devotion to the 
play of the fingers for its own sake, or to the e£Ebrt of tone produc- 
tion, and he must learn to name the moments and devices of 
melody and harmony. The appreciation of method does not 
come to us in any different way. X^gic isolates from object or 
content, movement of thought, and compels our separate attention 
to it. It checks the natural concretion of ideas in order to bring 
into clear notice formal simplicities. It fans a fiame of interest 
purer even than the much vaunted Love of Truth, the Love of 
Reason, and it delivers us from the blur of vision, puzzles of recog- 
nition, vain agonies of attempted visualization, which the love of 
Reason shares with other forms of fallible affection. 

I cannot see the features right . 

When on the gloom I strive to paint 

The face I know ; the hues are faint 
And mix with hollow masks of night 

To help us Logic brings technical terms and symbolic schemes 
It warns us before we look what we must look for ; while we are 
looking it limns forth the shapes that loom ; and when these have 
sunk out of our sight, it spells to us mystic shibboleths 
that can recall the elusive phantoms from their vasty deep, and 
even can make them come. 

In the sequence of studies commonl)^ pursued by pupils at 
our schools and colleges there comes a stage when work is allowed 
to converge upon favoured subjects, and what is named specializa- 
tion begins. Before, however, a final farewell is bidden to subjects 
which are loved the less, Logic should intervene. It should 
extract from these the essence of their procedure and preserve it 
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for ccnupariflon with the new that is coming. It should secure 
that sequence of studies shall place on the mind a cumulative 
impress of the pervasive features of knowledge. While helping us 
to remember, it should make us consciously the better to have 
known and forgotten rather than never to have known at all 
And then as the horizon of our researches narrows, and the 
colours which Nature presents become to the native faculty more 
same and sombre, they will fall upon an inner eye more resource- 
ful in comparisons, and more delicate in recognitions and dis- 
criminations. And as scientific and systematic study once for all 
gives place to the miscellaneous businesses of mature age, our 
concepts of method will lie ready, hour by hour and in sudden 
chances and bewilderments, J;o flash like search-lights through the 
dark upon life's cbartless shallows. 

The function of Logic may be illustrated, lastly, from the 
part taken in the unfolding of civilization by a certain form of 
Legislation, which blossomed unobtrusively during Republican 
Rome, and fulfilled an enduring mission before it shed again its 
bloom. A prsBtorship was created which, the Jurist Pomponius 
declares, carried with it the duty of awarding justice in cases where 
foreign residents of thfe city were concerned, and where conse- 
quently ancient institutions and franchises were inapplicable. The 
praetor, it is supposed, sought his principles from among the institu- 
tions common to the several tribes whose members were concerned, 
and embodied them in his annual edict. In so doing he laid bare 
those lines of fissure in social privilege of which the causes lay 
most omnipresent and deepest in nature's order, differences 
between persons, thirgs, or occasions, which to subsequent jurists 
seemed suggestions floated from the golden age, and which modern 
metaphysics has styled eternal and prior in determinative in- 
fluence even to the supremest legislative will. It was in this 
Praetor's edict, if historical indications have not been too 
hastily interpreted, that such distinctions were first and most 
persistently presented to juristic notice. Slowly the pre- 
judices of citizenship yielded to their impress, and the " law 
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of the nations " became an ideal to which the most exclosiTe ststns 
conformed its mould. And so the jurisprudence of Borne Atted 
itself to sustain expanding empire, and to enter into the warp 
and woof of all later systems of legislation. 

To return to our special topic ; if our claim for the sense of 
method Ls good, that it is the Conscience of Science, and for Logic 
that it is the technique of the sense of method, there is a certain 
fitness in the birth-date of Logic, a date almost as early as the 
birth of recorded science itself. And similarly in the extensions 
of Logic, especially on its Inductive side, within recent years. 
And as soon as Science shall have recovered from the breathless 
wonder of its newer powers we may hope for still further and more 
perfect artifice in the confession and delineation of its movements. 
But instead of our lingering now to review the full programme 
of contemporary Logic, and to measure its sufficiency or name its 
deficiencies for the function we have assigned it, I must pass on to 
bring under your notice another Mental Science more recent in 
its formation throughout, and presenting an almost equal claim 
to academic consideration, and perhaps a more than equal need of 
self-assertion. A helpful introduction will be to first make 
apology for its youth ; a youth which almost amounts to crime, a 
culpable diffidence in disentangling its breath and effort from 
a maturer body of speculation which has for centuries nourished 
its germ. It has lain mixed with the substance and subservient 
to the ambitions, of Philosophy in general. 

Great educators in every generation have repeated, as the one 
axiom of culture, the legend of the Delphic shrine, r"*^^* <^«avT^»'' 
And here a science collects and concentrates whatever is known 
about self, outlines the structure of the inner world, pictures the 
colours, lights and shades that there come and go and perennially 
return, unearths the root of pleasure and pain, details the sinews 
of purpose, throws upon a screen, as it were, the spectrum of 
heaven's brilliance and hell's consuming heat. Surely, one would 
suppose, this is the Science to which the whole of mankind should 
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ran. An intellect steeped in this Science must be what is meant 
in the following familiar description : 

He 8ftw thro' life and death, thro' good and ill. 

He saw thro' his own aoul^ 
The marvel of the everlasting will 

An open scroll. 
Before him lay : with echoing feet he thibaded 

The secretest walks of fame : 
The viewless arrows of his thought were headed 
And wing'd mth flame. 

It is a significant fact, however, that the portrait thus 
painted is not of the psychologist, but of the poet. The poet as 
well as the psychologist wins fame by revealing to men themselves. 
Even when he seems most out of and beyond self, and lost in the 
marvel of nature, it is because nature has become a " magic 
mirror " in which unfolds a panorama of feeling and purpose, life, 
death, and an everlasting will. And not only the poet, but the 
Essayist, the Novelist, the Historian, even the Etymologist, all 
work in this way. What they say challenges the faculty of self- 
knowledge to realize its wealth of ideas and to fill the expanse of 
Time and Space with its own imagery. And the wealth grows 
by the spending. Literature returns usury to self-knowledge. 
We know our personal and secret story more perfectly through 
comparing it with what is written. Now such learning is more 
picturesque than the abstractions attempted by systematized 
Psychology and is to be taken first, whether by the single 
intellect or by the racial. This is one cause why Literature has 
been accumulatmg so long while Psychology is only now, if not 
drawing its first breath, blushing for its first independence. But 
this is certainly not the whole cause. There are further difficulties 
in psychological abstraction which are more peculiarly its own. It 
is not mere picturesqueness or impressiveness that has drawn 
our visual sense constantly towards the lights and shadows on. 
earth and sky, and yet never for long towards pure sunlights 
itself. And our inattention here does not arise from such a cause 
as we noticed in the case of motion, where the object was too 
shadowy. Here rather the object is too overpowering. And Sel£ 
is not like method, too dim, but is too dazzling a spot of beings. 
Direct self-knowledge, it has even been argued is impossible. Tho 
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moment you watch your thought or feeling, that moment your 
thought or feeling becomes a blank ; mind cannot look upon iteelf 
and live. If you would see the beam, you can only see it thinned 
of its too concentrated glories, glinting from the facets and 
textures of historic incident, or frothing from the cloudlets of 
literary fancy. 

Psychology has not been the favoured pupil of gods that 
Ph3mics haa It has not almost daily since creation, seen curtains 
drawn over heaven and breadths of the essential painted across 
the darkened vault while it looked. Yet without Olympian aid 
and in spite of the theoretic impossibility of its task, it has now 
placed in peimanent order the spectrum bands of mental life. It 
has created a standard by means of which the colours of good and 
evil in history or in literature qan be compared. And along with 
our modern chromatics and spectroscopy of the stars, we shall 
ultimately be able to say how much of the whole energy of our 
inner humanity at any time and place has sunk into the 
ab^rbent substance of mere circumstance, and how much of it has 
been reflected as passion and character. And whatever pulsation 
may reach us from outermost distances we shall be able to guess 
whether life and soul are there. 

It is the distinction of Literature to show mental life in the per- 
fection and accuracy of circumstance and detail. In order to find 
some rare presentment of the things of the soul we often must 
travel through long avenues of incident, and take our view at a spot 
whence stretch many diverging vistas. There is needed conse- 
quently a gift of relevancy even richer than in science. While 
incident and ideals come and go, and language adds to language, 
book to book, epoch to epoch, there still sre persistent elements and 
laws and ratios of combination. If our intellect comes acquainted 
with the subjective directly, and can easily and instantaneously 
sufPuse itself with the elemental ideas, it will sweep literary 
incident without missing essence and permanent interest. The 
discipline of habitual self-observation and an ordered system of 
subjective conceptions should do for literary appreciation a service 
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siniilar to that which, as we have seen, the Prator's ediot did lor 
Juriq>md6Qoe and the expressed consciousness of method can do 
for Scienca It should enable us to read our lesson, 

Ab lovers see, to whom each look appears 
FamUiar long and yet a fresh surprise, 
TeachioK new beauty to accustomed eyes. 

And as soon as we attempt literary criticism, and character or work 
has to be estimated as a whole, we must explicitly retire from 
circumferences of detail to central abstractions. The description 
of the typical poet which we have quoted above, may supply us 
with an illustrative instance. It is prefaced thus : 

The poet in a golden dime was bom, 

With golden stars above ; 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn. 

The leve of love. 

Here our poetic critic Las seized upon three conceptions belong- 
ing to Psychology, the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love 
of love, and built them into an emotional type. If we know 
these and the others which supplement them, if we have once for 
all identified such sentiments or their rudiment within our ex< 
perience and marked them out amid the play of kindred and 
associated turmoils of the mind, and have enumerated the signs 
of their presence and influence ; then we are qualified to name 
them wheiever they may appear. We can recognize that golden 
clime, write out the warrant of nativity for any poetic aspirant, 
and humbly attend his footsteps if we please, along those 
secretest walks of fame. 

While Logic is, as we have seen, the means of directly 
awakening the sense of method. Psychology is the programme for 
the development of the power of self-observation. As such we 
may repeat for it the claims we made for Logic to a place in 
schemes of education. It should intervene before literary study 
narrows itself upon more exclusive areas -, and it should bridge the 
gulf between the study of humanity in books and the stern and 
life-long perplexities which await a student after he shall have 
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entered on social, commercial, and professional business. When 
literature has been interpreted in the light of formed habits of 
psychological observation, and of ideas abstracted from a wider 
area of mental manifestations than is found within itself, and 
when it is consequently alive with expectation of new analogues 
in daily experience, literary learning has been converted into 
practical wisdom. 

But it is the fate of most schemes for the direct and systematic 
cultivation of a faculty that they find themselves in rivalry with 
schemes for distributing all available energy among useful appli- 
cations of the faculty and cultivating it only indirectly. The 
musician whom we have already referred to is only a specimen of 
many artists who may be tempted to forego technique. And the 
student of Science or of Literature is often encouraged to press 
forward into the studious dissipation of problem after problem or 
of book after book without waiting to secure his grasp of under- 
lying methods or conceptions. The pleas for specialism and 
expertness gfow more importunate and offer themselves earlier in 
student life. Yet in spite of this there are signs that in our con- 
temporary culture as a whole is a trend against the overhaste to 
be wise. Discipline is here or there gaining on mere Practice, 
and Theory on mere Empiricism. And even as regards the 
strictly liberal studies in Science and Literature, the reflective 
conviction of educationists must surely come to be in favour of a 
discipline whose function is to perfect these disciplines themselves, 
and students will learn besides Science to watch the process of 
Science, and besides Literature to centre within themselves the re- 
ference of Literature. And woe be to any over-conventional 
educationists who shall have taken away the key of this culture, 
who shall have entered not in themselves, and them that were 
entering in have hindered. 
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PREFACE. 



THE uncertainty at present prevailing as to the best method of 
pronouncing Greek and Latin is a difficulty which 

is very widely felt both by students and teachers of ^^ P^^^^^^.^-f 
1 i A , 1 ,. , • , -r^ . thtM pamphlet. 

these languages. At the establishment of the Univer- 
sity of Wales it seemed desirable that an effort should be made to 
arrive at some kind of agreement in the matter, at any rate within 
the boundaries of the Principality. 

With this object the Classical Professors of the Ck)nstituent 
Ck)lleges of the University of Wales requested two of their number 
to draw up a scheme of pronunciation, which should be based upon 
historical principles, and at the same time bear a practical character. 
We accordingly framed and submitted to our colleagues a draft 
scheme, which they have since examined and revised : and it is now 
published in a form to which they unanimously assent. 

The project has also received the approval of the Court and 
Senate of the University, and it may therefore be considered that 
these bodies desire to see some such uniform system of pronunciation 
adopted in the teaching and examinations of the University. 

We are confident that, in course of time, the principles we 
here advocate will win increasing approval from the general body 
of classical scholars : but we look to the criticisms of others, and to 
the test of experience, to add not a little in detail to the scientific 
and practical value of the scheme. Meanwhile we hope that it 
will be favourably considered, in the first instance, by all who are 
interested in classical studies in Wales. 

In drawing up this scheme, we have received much help from 
our colleagues in the University of Wales, not only in the Classical 
Departments, but also in those of French and Welsh : and we have 
further to acknowledge several valuable suggestions made by Prof. 
J. P. Postgate and Mr W. G. Rushbrooke, Headmaster of St Olave's 
School. For the main features of the scheme no originality is 
claimed : these will be found in all the best grammars recently 
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publiBhed, as well as in special works on Greek and Latin pro- 
nunciation. 

It will be understood from what has been said that these pages 
have a directly practical object and do not profess in any way to 
be a complete treatise. Hence we have passed by many points 
which, though interesting in themselves, seem to us to be of second- 
ary importance. 

Authorities '^^^ books which we have most often consulted 

chiefly eon- are the following : 

"^ Phone ' ^' ^^®®*» Hcmdbook of Phonetics, Oxford, 1877, 

and History of English Sounds, Oxford, 1888. A. J. 
Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, London, 1869. 

[More detailed technical information will be found inSievers, Gnind- 
gUge der Pkonetik, Leipzig, 1885 (3** Auflage), and Vietor, Phonetik des 
DsuUchen, Englischen und FramHsischen, Heilbronn, 1884.] 

K. Brugmann, Griechische GrammeUik (2** Auf- 
lage) in I. Miiller's Handhuch der Altertumswissen- 
sehaft, Band 2, Munich, 1890. G. Meyer, Griechische GrammcUik 
(2** Auflage), Leipzig, 1886. F. Blass, Greek Pronunciation (trans- 
lated by Purton), Cambridge, 1890. 

[Professor Blass* treatise is not adapted for the use of any but advanced 
students, and no succinct account of the subject in the light of recent 
research has yet appeared. To meet this want a brief Text-book of Greek 
Pronunciation has been drawn up by Prof. Conway and will be published 
shortly after this pamphlet, containing an account of the various sources 
from which our knowledge is derived and of the evidence which determines 
the pronunciation assigned to the various letters in the Table below.] 

Emil Seelmann, Aussprache des LcUeins, Heilbronn, 1885. 

W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language, Oxford, 1894. 

W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des Langues romanes 
(traduction fran9aise), Paris, 1890. E. Bourciez, Precis de Pho- 
nitique franqaise, Paris, 1885. H. J. Roby, A Latin Grammar 
from Plautus to Suetonius, pt. i. London, 1876. 

[A convenient summary of the principal points is found in Professor 
J. P. Postgate's New Latin Primer, London, 1888. See especially 
§§ 261 — 266. A. Bos, Petit traits de prononciatt07i IcUine, Paris, 1893, 
should also be mentioned.] 

E. V. A. 
R. S. C. 
Bangob) 



THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK 
AND LATIN. 



It is proposed in the following pages that the method of 
pronunciation which is almost universal in England objections 
in the case of Greek, and still widely prevalent in ^ the local 
the case of Latin, should be abandoned. This nuncioHan. 
method, like others which prevail locally in various parts 
of Europe and America, chiefly finds acceptance from the im- 
mediate convenience of giving to the symbols of the Roman 
alphabet when used to write Latin, and the corresponding 
symbols in Greek, the sound which is most commonly de- 
noted by the former in the particular locality. In Wales, 
the same series of symbols is used to write two languages 
which exist side by side, but at least half the symbols have 
different values in the two languages, so that even this im- 
mediate convenience is here wanting. Any method of this 
kind altogether disregards historical accuracy, and accustoms 
the learner to fancy that languages exist as written rather 
than as spoken: for he is put to no trouble to discover the 
true sounds of the language he is studying. It is to him in a 
very real sense a 'dead* language : he ceases or never begins to 
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realise that by its help men and women lived, felt, and thought: 
and is directly encouraged in a mistake which defeats the very 
purpose of his education, the mistake of regarding books as 
something remote from life rather than as an integral part of 
the life of mankind and therefore of that for which he himself 
is preparing. 

But the local ' English ' method of pronouncing Latin and 
Greek must be condemned also on the following more definite 
grounds, which involve consequences smaller in themselves but 
obviously and immediately mischievous : 

(1) It confuses distinct sounds, and. hence distinct words: 
e.g., ceu and aeu, cedit and seditf luceo, lusio and Lucio (to say 
nothing of so-lutio), Kelrcu, and ^otrat, xaiv^, K€lv<p and tcivw 
are pronounced alike. 

(2) It obscures quantity : mensis (abl. plur.) is pronounced 
as mensis (gen. sing.), and veiy often mensa (nom. sing.) just as 
mensa (abl. sing.) : malum (evil) and malum (apple) are made 
alike, and so venit (present tense) and venit (perfect). The 
same confusion occurs in the case of Greek, though not to the 
same extent. 

These two defects largely conceal from the student the 
musical and rhjrthmical beauties of the two languages. 

(3) The learner acquires by ear at the very beginning false 
views as to the relations of languages, and, in particular, fails to 
recognise the intimate natural tie between Latin and the 
Romance languages. Thus Latin a instead of being pronounced 
as French a is made to sound like French ei, that happening to 
be the common value of English a. 

In this way the historical study of language meets with a 
needless obstacle even in tracing in a Romance language, such 
as French, those words which are most immediately derived 
from Latin. 

(4) A somewhat similar objection has especial importance 
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in Wales. The sounds used in the Welsh language are on the 
whole, and particularly as regards the vowels, of a simpler and 
more primitive character than those of EInglish : and their ex- 
pression in the written form is a permanent record of the direct 
influence of Latin civilisation upon the Welsh people. The 
* English ' method of pronouncing Latin tends to push out of 
sight this important historical relationship, and to obscure the 
comparative antiquity of the Welsh language itself. 

In any attempt to frame a better system, two conditions 
should be fulfilled. On the one hand, the scheme Canditioru 
proposed should present, if our knowledge can secure uJy reform: 
it, at least a reasonable approximation to the sounds ^nS**^ of 
which actually existed in ancient times : and on the «<?«w»»'«»«««<- 
other, it should avoid placing any really serious diflSculty in 
the way of beginners in Latin or Qreek. For it must always 
be the principle of the study of these languages that the 
learner shall, as soon as possible, begin to read for himself 
the works of the great classical authors. 

The progress of philological research has made it possible 
to meet the first requirement. We can in the Accuracy. 
main reproduce with certainty the sounds actually 
heard at Athens in the 5th century B.C., and at Rome in the 
1st. The margin of doubt that remains, though from the 
scientific point of view it is considerable, is nevertheless, when 
seen from the standpoint of the practical teacher, confined 
within very narrow limits. 

For example ; some scholars may feel a doubt whether Latin 
I more nearly resembled French (close) i in livre (= Eng. ee in 
queen) or Italian (open) i in dvitA (»= Scotch i in pity, sometimes 
represented by English writers as ee, ' peety ') ; but that it was 
immeasurably nearer to Eng. ee than to the English (really 
diphthongal) i in linef tide, etc. is clearly demonstrable and 
universally admitted. 
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Accordingly in drawing up the Tables, we have kept in 
view the distinction between variations of greater and less im- 
portance, and have inserted approximate illustrations of some 
of the sounds from languages where precise equivalents were 
not easily foimd : whilst we have tried to guard against any 
misunderstanding by pointing to more exact equivalents in 
other columns. We venture to hope that the use of a foirly 
complete series of English, French and Welsh illustrations side 
by side may enable even beginners to attain to an approximately 
correct pronunciation of Qreek and Latin, while incidentally 
rendering some slight service to the teaching of modem lan- 
guages also. 

In the second place, after careful discussion, and (in the 
case of Latin) some years' experience, we feel that 
oMviTenLa. *^® scheme proposed offers no difficulty that can 
reasonably be called serious even to the English- 
speaking student: while those who are familiar with spoken 
Welsh (or French) should find it far easier than the local 
English method. In one or two cases some difficulty may be 
felt, especially while the system is somewhat new to the teacher: 
and slight deviations from the best standard will be better left 
uncorrected when the effort to correct them would produce 
either an error in the opposite direction, or real danger of mis- 
understanding in the oral work of a class. Such difficulties 
occur from time to time in any system, and are especially 
numerous and embarrassing in that which has been so far 
usual in England. How far we and our colleagues are right 
in thinking that the scheme here proposed is free from ob- 
jections of a practical nature, experience alone can decide. 

It may indeed be felt that the diflfierence between the pro- 
nunciation of Latin and Greek here advocated and that which is 
swjtually adopted in most parts of England is in itself a serious 
embarrassment. But this difficulty is likely to diminish in 
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extent before long. The Cambridge Philological Society in the 
pamphlet they have issued on the Pronunciation of Latin 
advocate the reformed system : the Head Masters' Conference has 
adopted it as an alternative : and it is already familiar in many 
schools and lecture-rooms. Most of the reforms that we advo- 
cate in Greek, especially in the pronunciation of the vowels 
and diphthongs, have been long in use in more than one Scotch 
University, and, as we learn firom Professor Goodwin \ are 
adopted with something like uniformity in America 

For these reasons we consider that the difficulties in- 
volved are of a transient character, and far smaller ^ , . 
than those brought about by the present position 
of uncertainty. But on the other hand, the restored pro- 
nunciation has the advantage not only in distinctness and 
scientific accuracy, but also in simplicity and musical character. 
Written explanations must always be to some extent tedious 
and incomplete: but if once an oral tradition is established 
amongst teachers, it will be maintained with no greater sense 
of effi^rt than must always be needed by those who, rejecting 
slipshod and inartistic methods of speech, aim at inspiring the 
most constant of our occupations with the instincts of force, 
precision, and beauty. 

1 Oreek Orammar, New Edition, 1894 (Macmillan), Preface p. vii. 
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TABLE OF GREEK SOUNDS. 



The letters which give the equivalents in English, French 
and Welsh are printed in heavy type. Examples enclosed in 
square brackets contain only rough equivalents. 



VnA 




English 


Franeh 


Welsh 


a 


{footpath. 
\ffrandfather 


ch^LSse 


Bber, llan 


d 


feUher 


&me 


taA 


/3 


but 


hon 


haner 


7 always as 


get, gone 


gdteau 


gardd, gynt 


except* that 








rr 


are as 


(anger 




Bangor {not asm 
angor, tyngu) 


yK 




ankle 




llangc 


7X> 




inkhorn 






S 


[deny 


dette 


[duy 


€ (close ?) 


[gety 


et, kU 


[ceginy 


? 


'BdeathyWiEdom, 






glazed 






rj (open e) 


bear 


pire, il mine 


hen^ 


' (spiritus asper) 


hoard 




hardd 


' (spiritus lenis) denotes merely 


the absence of the spiritus asper in 


initial vowels 











anthill 




Nant'hir (not as 
in^A) 


I (close ^) 


[hU] 


vMt^ 


dim 


i (clos 


el) 


queen 


livre, iglise 


hin 
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K 
X 

V 

o (close S) 

IT 

9 
9 

<r, 9 always as 
except that 

j- are as 

T 



X 

do (open o) 



cat, come 

let 

man 

name 

text 

cannot, consist 

pit 

[herring] 

salty movMe 



{ronehush 
roBBVCLary 
\Xen, tinY 



uphili 

{bakehouse 
backhanded 
ore, oar 



dclat, cour 

lit 

mere 

nom 

fixer 

monologue 

parler 

chiri 

thedtre 

savant, russe 



XSte 

dxL pain, IxUte 

dii, bine 
[German grmi] 



encore 



ci, coed 

gweled 

mom 

nid 

bocs 

[coiyn, pent]* 

pen 

caxreg 

rhwng 

nos 



tanY 

'North Welsh I 
pamp J 

[North Welsh 

can] 
Ap-Henry (not 
as in gorphen) 
oc he/yd (not as 

in drachefn) 
pob* 



^ A farther probable exception, of no great importance, is mentioned on 
p. 13 below. 

^ For the slight variation in English and Welsh t d from the continental 
dentals see p. 12 below. 

' Greek e was a * close '« (see p. 16 below), and may be more nearly heard in 
the asaal pronunciation of college ^ or in the old-fashioned pronunciation of 
engine, engineer, entire, than in the approximate examples given in the table, 
which contain a more *open' sound. It was the short sound corresponding 
in quality to the ci of cU, see below. 

* Welsh e and o are open or * half-open ' sounds, both when short and long : 
but the degree of openness appears to vary slightly in different districts. 
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DiPHTHONQS EKDINO IN i. 

These should be pronounced simply by combining* the sounds 
of their component vowels. 

Thus 
oi^a-^-i,. Roughly as Elng. % m ride, more ei^actly Fr. ail 

in imaU, Welsh ai in taid. 
o^^o^ L Eng. oi in My Welsh oi in troi, 
t/t = i; + A. Roughly as Fr. ui in lui. It rarely occurs save 

before voAvels and then v has its regular sound 

and the i is simply equivalent to the Eng. 

consonant y. 
p, 27j y = a + * (Welsh as in caer\ 17 + 1, © + 1 (Welsh oe in coed) 

respectively. 

The i was probably not pronounoed at all after about 250 b.c.^ just as 
in modem spoken S. Welsh ae and oe are pronounoed (in Glamorganshire) 
simply as Welsh d and 6. 

The sound of et was originally diphthongal (Welsh ei, half- 
way between Eng. Zay and fle), but by about 450 B.c. it had 
become simply equivalent to a long € ('long close e')= French -ie 
in pass^e, Eng. a in day, pronounced without the final y-sound. 

Diphthongs ending in v. 

These should be pronounced by combining the sound of 
their first vowel with that of Latin u (= Eng. u in fuU, Welsh 
w in (mm), not with that of the Attic v, which when it stood 
alone had undergone a change that it had resisted when pre- 
ceded by another vowel. 
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Thus 
av = a + 1/, as Welsh aw in llaw^n, nearly as Eng. ou in roimd, 

ow in fowl, 
€v = € + u, as Welsh in ew in meum. The nearest equivalent 
existing in English is ew in new, but the first 
element of this is an t- instead of an e-vowel. 
ou = © + u, but is of rare occurrenca 

The sound of ou was originally diphthongal (Eng. o in stone, 
see p. 15), but it became in Attic before 450 B.a equivalent to 
a long o (*long close o\ French o in chose), and then, becoming 
still closer, to a long Latin u (Eng. oo in moon, Welsh w in gvrr). 

Accent. 
For the value of the Greek signs of accent see below, p. 18. 



Notes. 

1. In combinations of aspirates such as in d(f> &v, fi€0' cSi/, 
iOipoD, ')(0^v the aspirate is by custom written twice, but is 
only to be sounded once ; the logical spelling would be either 
air &v, fier &v, irrXvta, kt<ov or d(f> &v, irdivo) etc., the latter 
being customary in crasis, x'^^ = '^^^ + ^^» Examples of both 
these methods occur on inscriptions beside the ordinary spell- 
ings. 

2. The exact nature of the sound or sounds represented 
in early Attic writers by a-a, in later by tt, has not yet been 
certainly determined. Until it has been, we must be content 
to give the symbols the sound of a double a and a double t 
respectively ; such inaccuracy as we may be committing in this 
pronunciation is as great as, but no greater than the cor- 
responding inaccuracy in spelling allowed by the Athenians 
themselves. 
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The letteiH which give the equivalents in English, French 
and Welsh are printed in heavy type. Examples enclosed in 
square brackets contain only rough equivalents. 



[jatm English 


French 


Welsh 


a (footpath, grand- 
fEdher 


cAaM6 


aber, Ua,n 






a Jkther 


AfTte 


tad 


b hut 


bon 


haner 


be as pS; urhB as urpm 






c always as cat, 'kitten 


ickU, cour 


coed, ci 


d [deny 


dette 


[d«]> 


e (open ?) (/et 


berger 


pen 


e (close e) [6ay, 6ane]* 


pass^e 


[heny 


f fox 


fifre 


fton 


g always as get, gone 


gdteau 


gardd, gynt 


h hoard 




hardd 


i (open i) hit 


[v6rU£\ 


[dim] 


I (close i>) queen 


livre, iglise 


hin 


i consonant joke 


haiaiUlon 


iaith 


1 let 


lit 


gweled 


m vaan 


mkre 


mam 


n naTne 


nom 


nid 


n before c,| ^^^^, 

g, q J 




llangc 






o (open d) dot 


reconnu 


pent 


S (close o) [low, loney 


chose, chaxid 


[poby 


p pi« 


-garler 


p«» 


qu qmiz 


oxkirasse 
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r [herring] chdri cdrreg 

B always as him, pace, manne wavantj ruMMe noB 

t [tiny iAe [tdny 

u (open it) pull, wood nouvelle cwm 

a (close u) pool, wooed risoxidre cwn, gwr 

u consonant 'wine Nord-Ouest (g)weled 

z text fixer bocB 

' Latin and French t, d are more striotly dental than the corresponding 
English or Welsh sounds. 

' Latin e may be obtained from English a in Imy, b^ne by omitting the y 
sound which follows immediately on the English vowel : and so o from English 
o in law lone by omitting the 10 sound. English air, oar give the corresponding 
open vowels. 

' Welsh e and are open or * half-open * sounds, both when short and long : 
but the degree of openness appears to vary slightly in different districts. . 

* Accordingly Latin ng corresponds to the double sound (* ng*+g) in English 
Jinger, and not to the single sound heard in singer : to Welsh ng in Bangor, 
not in tyngu. 



The following sounds, used in Latin in words borrowed from 
the Greek, are to be pronounced as in Greek : 

English French Welsh 

du pain [North Welsh •■ 

pump] 
d&, lune [North Welsh cun] 

[German griin] 
*Bdeath, wisdom, 
glazed 

bake-house, ac hejyd (not as in 

ba^ck'handed drachefn) 

wp-hill Ap'Henry (not as 

in gorphen) 
ant-hill Nant-hir (not as in 

peth) 
thMtre rhwng 



Latin 

y 


Greek 

V 


7 


V 


% 


K 


ch 


X 


ph 


<f> 


th 





rh 


p 
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Diphthongs. 

These should be pronounced simply by combining the sounds 
of their component vowels. Thus 

Latin English Fzenoh Oennan Welsh 

ae^ [Ade\ imeJl, ^aillon teAd 

oe &oi2 Kkaser troi 

ui [ruin] [out] [mwjn\ 

(The vowel-sounds in ruin, etc., if run closely together, will 
correspond to Latin ui in hvAc, cui.) 

au cow kmLs llKwn 

eu [new] mewn 

(English new would be in Latin letters niu: but if we 
substitute the sound of e for that of i, we obtain the Latin 
diphthong.) 

1 See p. 17. 

EXPLANATIONS OF SOME POINTS IN PHONETICS. 

These remarks are intended as comments upon the tables of 
Greek and Latin pronunciation, amplifying the very 
brief directions there given. They aim only at deal- 
ing with certain practical difficulties, and not at presenting even the 
elements of the Science of Phonetics. Technical terms in common 
use are therefore not, as a rule, explained. Fuller information may 
readily be found in the recognized text-books of Phonetics (see the 
list of authorities in the Preface). 

The plosive or momentary sounds are found 

Consonantt: written almost uniformly in modern European lan- 

(i) ploHve. guages : those common to Greek and Latin with 

a. breathed, them are w p^ r t, k c (breathed sounds) and ft b, B dj 

b. voiced, y g (voiced sounds). 

But t and d are more strictly dental in the modem Romance languages 
than in English, Welsh, or German, where they are formed rather above 
than on the teeth ; and in this particular the Romance sounds correspond 
more closely to Greek r d, Latin t d. 

Besides these six sounds Greek possessed aspirates, and Latin 

. ^ used them in words borrowed from Greek: 6 ph. th, 
0. aerate, ^r r- » » 

X ch. These also were plosive sounds, only differing 
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from the corresponding breathed sounds w p, r t^ k c respectively 
in adding a slight emission of breath, in sound like the English h, 
before the next vowel or consonant in the word. They must not be 
confused with the spirant or continuous sounds which have replaced 
them in modem Greek, as well as in other European languages, such 
as ph -f in English, French and Welsh, th in English and Welsh, 
ch in Welsh and German. 

These spirants ai^ not the only modem weakenings of the 
plosives of classical times : and in English and other 
modern European languages (though not in Welsh) ^^^, J^ 
c g t have come, in certain positions, to represent aome ctueis) of 
weakened and continuous sounds, for which other ^* ^' ^' 
symbols also stand. Thus English Ci^y, gin, naUon are pronounced 
just as if s%, jtw, noBhun were written. These secondary values of 
modem c g t are in no case to be given to the corresponding Greek 
or Latin symbols. 

Amongst fricatives or continuous sounds the nasals m and 
n corresponding to the voiced b and d are found in all 
European languages : except that perhaps, Greek v, ^"' ^^^^ '^"' 
and Latin n, more closely resemble the sound heard in modern French 
and other Romance languages, and are more strictly 
dental than English, Welsh, or German n. The nasal 
corresponding to ^ is found in English and Welsh, and written 
ng. In LaUn and Greek the sound is heard before the sounds 
K c (g), y gt X ^^* ("^ Greek probably also before /i and v, though 
certainly not before m and n in Latin). It is denoted by y in 
Greek, by n in Latin. Hence Greek yy (for example) = Latin 
ng = English or Welsh n^ + ^, or ng in the examples given in the 
tables. 

Final m was pronounced lightly in Latin. In verse, when the 
next word began with a vowel, the vowel before the m was elided : 
yet when the next word began with a consonant, the syllable ending 
in -m was counted long by position. The best explanation seems to 
be that the -m was so far weakened, that when a vowel followed, it 
was only heard as a nasal affection of the vowel before it, as in 
French 6on, plan. The exact sound before following consonants is 
doubtful (see Lindsay, p. 61). For class purposes it seems sufficient 
to pronounce m as in English, whether it occurs at the end of a 
word or elsewhere. 

There is some variety in modem languages in the sounds denoted 
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by r and / : bat in moet they are voiced soiuuIb clearly prononnoed, 

^, ^, and with a trilL Yet English r is always a weak 

sound, and often entirely inandible : and even English 

rr represents only imperfectly the foil sound of Greek p^ Latdn r, 

for which French r is perhaps the best modeL 

A breathed soond corresponding to the voiced r is fonnd in 
Greek p^ Latin rh (in words borrowed from Greek or Celtic), Welsh 
rh and French r in certain positions*, as in thedtre. 

In most modem languages the symbols 8 z are found to repre- 
sent a breathed and a voiced sibilant respectively. 
Bat whilst Welsh on the one hand possesses the s 
sound only, English on the other frequently employs the voiced or 
z sound, even where 8 is written : so that lie8 comes to rhyme with 
#ts», and chee8e with Jreeze : whilst the breathed sound (when iinal) 
is often represented by ee or «0, as in pace, manne, Greek <r 
(except before j8 and fi) and Latin 8 always, represent the breathed 
sounds, and care should be taken to give them this value even 
when final ; for example, the endings of ovtok and rtges should not 
be pronounced as in English toe8 and gtusef but as in dose and ehaae. 
In Latin a consonant as well as a vowel value was given to each 
,. M ^^ ^^^ symbols I, Y : but that the consonantal sound 

could not have differed widely from the vowel in 
either case is shewn by the easy passage from one to the other ; as, 
for example, in siltute (silvae) and 8tluae {8iluae) ; neue (neve) and 
neu ; and by the well-known play on words between caiie ne eas 
(cave ne eae) and cauneae ' figs from Oaunus.' 

The sounds given to j in English and French respectively, and 
to V in most European languages (Welsh /) are historical develop- 
ments of Latin consonantal i (j\ and u (v), as well as of other 
sounds : but they are much later in date than the classical period, 
and should not be introduced in reading classical Latin. 

The number of distinct vowel sounds used in modem European 
languages is greater than that of their consonantal 
sounds, whilst the number of symbols is much smaller. 
Accordingly in all modem European languages, but very especially 
in English, the written representation of vowel sounds is entirely 
inadequate. Not only is one symbol used to denote several distinct 
sounds, but it is quite common to find a double or diphthongal 

* See Vietor, p. 132, § 93 and Anmerkung 1. 
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sound represented by a single symbol, and a single sound by a 
double symbol. 

If however we put English (and Dutch) on one side, we find 
that in modem languages generally an approximately uniform 
character is given to the sounds represented by a, e, i, o : and the 
sound given to u is similar in French and Welsh. These sounds are 
single vowel sounds, and we have every reason to attribute them to 
Xiatin a, 6, i, o, to Greek a and i, and to Greek v, Latin y respec- 
tively. Latin u corresponds to Greek ov = French ou, (for Greek c 
and o, see below). Most of these sounds occur in English also, but 
the symbols by which they are denoted are not uniformly employed, 
and often have a value peculiar to this one language. Accordingly 
it is better to start from French and Welsh than from English in 
studying the character of the Greek and Latin vowels. 

The distinction between short and long vowels was more plainly 
marked in the classical languages than in modem 
English: and this difference must be kept entirely 
distinct from that between short and long syllables ; thus in ccnrcpos, 
Vesper, the first vowel in each case is short, the first syllable 
long. In a reformed pronunciation the distinction between short 
and long vowels should be carefully observed : and the student 
should endeavour to master the quantity of the vowels in new 
words in Greek and Latin, as he learns the words themselves. But 
where in Latin a vowel is followed by two consonants, its quantity 
is only known to us in a certain number of cases : e.g. vowels are 
long before n^ n«, as in tn/Hns^ : in other cases we consider that 
the only practical course is to follow the English method of making 
the vowel short. 

Further distinctions can be traced with the help of English 
illustrations : but to use these it is necessary first to 
understand the nature of the sounds represented in ^^^U 
English by the vowel symbols and those used in con- 
nexion with them. For shortness' sake we may denote the values 
given to d, e, i, d, H in Latin, as stated in the table above, as the 
normal values of these symbols. English short a, e, t, o have then, 
in the examples given as equivalent to Latin a, e, t, o, their 
normal values. English short u (as in hxit^ Uncertain) represents an 
indistinct vowel sound, common in modern languages and occurring 

^ See Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 133 fiF. 
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chiefly in unaccented syllables, French e in me, t% ; Welsh y in yn, 
y^/ia. It is often denoted in phonetics by e reversed (9). 

English long a and o in most cases represent a long vowel sound 
followed by a slight y and w sound respectively : the consonantal 
sound is written in 6ay, Zow, and, though unwritten, is none the 
less heard in 6an0, stone. Hence English long a may be represented 
by ey, long o by aw. Although in each case two distinct sounds 
exist, it is not easy without practice for an Englishman to pronounce 
the first separately. 

English long t in most cases would, on the same principle, be 
denoted by some such combination as oey ; and long uhj yu: from 
the latter normal u can easily be deduced, as it is common in 
English under the form 00. 

English at, 0a, when followed by r are equivalent to normal e 
lengthened: e.g. in air and 6ear: and so oa to normal d lengthened, 
in oar. In these words the final r is but slightly heard, and 
nearly equivalent to the indistinct vowel sound, so that we ob- 
tain air (English) ={b) ear (English) = e9 (normal), oar (English) = 09 
(normal). 

English ee = eain year = normal i. 

The short vowels described^ are uniform in quality, and are 

known as * open ' or * wide ' vowels (see below). But 

PP^** i^d^) the long vowels are of two kinds. Some differ from 

raw) vowels. the short vowels just mentioned only in quantity or 

duration, and these are open long vowels. Such are 

e in English air (e9) 6ear (6e9), French pdre, il m^ne, Greek tjv and 

Welsh hen (in many districts) : in English OBa* (09)^ bore (bd9) 

Greek wicvs, Welsh pob in many districts, Italian popolo : I in 

Italian civitd^, Scotch i in pity. 

But more often the long vowels differ also in quality : e being 
somewhat nearer to % than e is, and so o to u. Thus we obtain 
long close (or narrow) vowels, so called because the channel 
through which the stream of voice passes is specially narrowed in 
their formation ; e.g. e in English b9,y (bey), bs/ns {beyn\ French 
€tat : this sound occurs in Greek etc, <^iXci, Latin sedi. Similarly i 
in English queen (quin), French six ; 6 in English botie (batDn)^ 
French chose, Latin nOnus : u in English rude ; are all formed with 
the same ' narrowing of the voice.' 

^ Observe that Greek e and are close and were therefore omitted above. 
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So far as e and o are concerned, the distinction is of some 
practical importance in Greek and Latin. Greek distinguishes in 
writing both the short and long close vowels c and ci, o and (in 
early Attic ^) ov from the open long vowels (17 and co). Latin e and 
d were close ; but in the IVth century a.d. ae had come to be pro- 
nounced as the open long vowel corresponding to ^, so that etpius 
and aequus differed only in the length of the first vowel. The 
change seems from Varro, Ling. Lai. vii. 26, to have begun even 
in classical times : but this passage does not give us enough data to 
determine exactly how far it had then gone : and we have therefore 
recommended in the table that ae should be pronounced as a 
diphthong. 



In vulgar Latin the classical distinctions of quantity were much ob- 
scured by the effect of the stress-accent, with the result that (close) e and 
(open) i became identical in pronunciation, and similarly^ (close) d and 
(open) u ran together. This development is of importance in tracing the 
connexion between Latin and the Romance languages. Thus the following 
examples shew the normal representation of the Latin vowels Sei% occur- 
ring in accented syllables, in modem French. 



Latin d = French ie : pedem, pied ; Aen, Aier. 
. (tresy troU ; habere, avoir 
(vianij «;oie ; /idem, foi 
i : filumy fil ; venire, venir. 



'i 



Similar distinctions are found in the history of Latin d u u, see 
Meyer- Lubke, Orammaire des Langues romanes, §§ 118 ff. and 183 ff. 



English ee, ea are usually followed by an indistinct vowel sound 

before r : thus peeress, dearest, are pronounced almost 

as mares, dearest. This should be avoided in Latin : English ee, 
^ ' ea (») before r. 

e.g. attdirem should be pronounced (save for accent), 

as audi rem, not as audiorem : for the double sound would have 

been represented in Latin by ie, as le in fierem. 

^ It is probable that even as early as the classical period ov had become still 
closer, and=Lat. u. 

^ Except in one Bomance language, see Meyer-Lubke U. cc. 
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The short i soand is favoured in English at the end of words, as 
in lady, cheery : but this sound should not be intro- 

y (!)f " ^ duoed for Latin final 0, as in the English pronuncia- 
tion of triete, poaee. Except for the different positioii 

of the break at the end of the word parce tUn and parcel ibi are 

pronounced alike. 

Accentuation. 

There is no doubt that in the Classical period of Greek the 
accented syllables were pronounced on a higher 
Greek Accent, pitch or note than the unaccented, and not with 
more stress, not, that is, with a stronger current of 
breath and more muscular effort. Therefore, unless and until 
the student is capable of giving a purely musical value to the 
Greek signs of accent, they are better disregarded altogether in 
pronunciation; that is to say, we should certainly make our 
pronunciation more, not less remote firom that of the Greeks 
themselves if we gave to their accented syllables the same 
stress as we do to the accented syllables in English. The 
current method of pronouncing Greek words, in respect of 
accent, by the Latin rules, though of course equally unscientific, 
is, in itself, a no larger inaccuracy. Perhaps the most practical 
reform that could be suggested would be to pronounce Greek 
words as far as possible with an even degree of stress on all 
syllables, as approximately in modem French. 

In Latin the accent implies stress, though not such forcible 
stress as in English, nor such as involves any slurring 
Latin Accent, or indistinct articulation of the unaccented syllables. 
The most important laws are (i) that words of two 
syllables are accented on the first, (ii) that words of three or 
more syllables are accented (a) on the last syllable but one if 
that is long, (b) on the third syllable from the end, if the last 
but one is short. These laws are correctly observed in the 
'English' pronunciation: e.g. dmat, nitvperdre, rdgerem, com- 
pidUms. Welsh-speaking students, accustomed in almost all 
words to accent the last syllable but one, need to be careful in the 
two instances given last, and to avoid such mispronunciations as 
regirem, compedibua. 
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It is necessary to guard the English student by pointing out 
that the Greek and Latin vowels possess the qualities 
which have just been described in whatever position ^^j^/J 
of the word they may occur ; for instance the three tyilables. 
syllables of ex^re and the three of regere should 
"be pronounced with exactly the same respective vowel-sounds, 
€ and e. But in English almost all vowels in unaccented 
syllables are pronounced(except in special cases, where the nature 
of the following sound affects the vowel) simply as the indeter- 
minate, colourless vowel 9 which was described above; as in 
villB,, better, the wind, author: in careless speech even i in 
authority, etc. is given the same sound. The student should 
distinguish the vowels in the unaccented syllables of riva, rtV«, 
mensA, imber, turtux, as well as those in accented syllables like 
vir, ver,fur. 
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I wish first to express the pleasure I feel in addressing the 
members of this College and those who take an interest in its 
success. As no less than four of your present or past Professors 
have come directly from Glasgow University, and have been my 
pupils in former years, I feel as if I had a right to consider myself a 
sort of spiritual grandfather to the students of this College. And 
perhaps I might do so now, in a double right, as your Principal is 
an old Balliol man. I may add that in Glasgow the Welsh students 
have always taken a good, and sometimes a distinguished place, and 
if they are fair specimens of their countrymen, I think your 
Professors have no need to complain of the materials they have 
to deal with. Whether this is so or not, it is scarcely possible for 
one who has been a Glasgow Professor, to be without a warm 
feeling toward the Welsh Colleges. 

I believe it is usual, on occasions like the present, to select 
for a subject some practical question connected with education ; 
but I have ventured to choose one which, though it takes us 
away from our immediate educational politics, yet is fruitful of 
suggestion as to the true nature of education — ^what it means, or 
rather ought to mean. For in the higher region of what I may 
call the principles of education, I do not think we could have a 
better guide than Plato, the most universal of all thinkers, who 
looked at life at once with the inspired insight of the poet and the 
synthetic intelligence of the philosopher, and who, standing as it 
were at the first parting of the ways of culture, may be truly said 
to have forseen all the main difficulties of the future. Ferrier once 
said m his epigrammatic way, that all false philosophy was Plato 
wrongly interpreted, and all true philosophy was Plato rightly 



understood. With a more pardonable exaggeration, we might i 
assert that all false views of education are due to a n^lect of 
Plato's principles and that all true views of it are only a natural I 
development of them. This is due not only to the power and depth 
of an intelligence, perhaps the most powerful and comprehensive I 
ever given to any of the sons of man, but also to the fact that this ; 
greatest of philosophers was the pupil of Socrates, the greatest of I 
teachers, the man whose genius threw most light up>on the difficult I 
art by which one mind may influence and inform another without 
enslaving it, may fill it with ideas in such a way as not to overload 
it but to call forth its own resources. In consequence, we find 
Plato always looking at truth and knowledge from an educational 
point of view, />., in immediate reference to the difficulties of 
those who have to acquire it Science to Plato is not a dead 
tradition of the schools which can be handed on unchanged from 
one to another, but a living plant which has to be engrafted into 
a new stock in such a way as to grow with it and form part 
of its own organic structure. Hence his Z>ia/ogues are not only 
full of subtle analysis and comprehensive speculation, but they are 
also living pictures of the process of thought, and of the tentative 
efforts whereby the mind gradually rises from the simplest 
common-sense view of a subject to the highest principles of 
science and philosophy. It is to this that they owe their singular 
stimulating and suggestive power, a power which is felt even more 
at the twentieth reading than at the first, and which makes them 
in themselves a kind of liberal education. In other words, their 
power lies not so much in the positive teaching they contain as 
in the way in which they disturb our acquiescence in the superficial 
assumptions of the ordinary consciousness, and force us to ask our- 
selves new questions and to see what is required in order to answer 
them. Thus, by an almost insensible process, they teach us to 
recognise the many-sidedness of truth and the impossibility of appre- 
hending it passively, or indeed, by any method that does not involve 
the whole energy of the intelligence. Hence I do not think that 
better advice could be given to a young man who was desirous, 
not m-rely of knowledge, but of that real culture for which knoMT- 
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ledge supplies the materials, than to steep himself in the writings 
of Plato. Matthew Arnold has spoken of a grand style which can 
be learnt only by a constant study of the masterpieces of literature. 
In like manner, we might speak of a grand style of philosophic 
thought, which can be learnt best of all from Plato. 

In this lecture, I propose to consider, first, what was the idea 
of education suggested by Socrates, and then, secondly, how Plato 
tried to better that idea and to free it from the one-sidedness that 
belonged to its first expression. But it will be convenient to 
introduce this historical regress by saying a few words as to the 
general point of view taken by Plato. 

In the first place, then, it is to be observed that when Plato 
speaks of education, he does not refer to it in the narrower 
technical sense, as the education either of the ordinary schools or 
of the schools of philosophy, which in that age might be regarded 
as corresponding to our Universities. Rather, he regards all life 
as an education, and education as the main business of life. 
Hence he takes account not merely of the training of the intelli- 
gence, but also of the discipline of the feelings ; he treats, in fact, 
of the education of all the faculties of man, intellectual and moral. 
And he includes in it, not only direct teaching, but all the 
influences, domestic and social, religious and political, to which 
men are subjected in the family and the state. Indeed, it is 
one of his main principles that the professed teacher can 
produce no great effects for good or ill, except in so far as his 
teaching is in harmony with the general influence of society. His 
work is a most important part, but still only a part, of a process 
that begins at birth, and is going on both in and out of school 
throughout the whole of life ; and it is only as he brings this 
process to a more definite issue that he can exercise any great 
influence. Hence Plato rejects the view that the corruption 
of the Athenian youth of his own day was produced by the 
Sophists, to whom so much is sometimes attributed. Their teaching, 
indeed, as he thinks, was essentially bad and corrupting, but 
its main power for evil lay in this, that it gave the finishing touch 
to the influences which were bringing the public life of Athens to 



decay and ruin. A corrupt social state found its ultimate expres- 
sion in the popularity of teachers who pandered to its vices and 
increased them ; but, if there had been no social corruption 
independent of the Sophists, their pernicious teaching would not 
have been listened to. " Do you really think," says Socrates in 
the Republic, " that our young men are corrupted by the Sophists, 
or that individual Sophisters can corrupt them in any degree worth 
speaking of? Are not the public who say these things the greatest 
of Sophists ? And do they not educate to perfection alike young 
and old, men and women, and fashion them after their own 
hearts ?" For ** when they meet together at an assembly, or in a 
court of law, or in a theatre, or in a camp, or at some other place 
of resort, and there is a great uproar, and they praise some things 
which are said and done, and blame other things, equally exag- 
gerating in both, shouting and clapping their hands, and the echo 
of the rocks, and the place in which they are assembled, redoubles 
the sound of the praise and blame — at such a time will not a 
young man's heart leap within him? Will the influences of 
education stem the tide of praise and blame, and not rather be 
carried away in the stream?" On the other hand, when Plato 
tries to conceive of a good education, he thinks of nothing less 
than of the whole constitution of society being organised and 
ordered with an educational aim. He sets himself, therefore, to 
picture an ideal State, in which all the influence of public 
opinion and political institutions should be directed to the one 
end of supplying the best education to all the powers of man, and 
in which the professed teacher should be, so to speak, only the 
last interpreter of a lesson which was taught unconsciously by 
everything that the boy and the young man saw around him. 

Now this view of Plato was a partial return to the ideas of an 
earlier time, in which there was little or nothing of what, in a 
technical sense, we call education^ beyond the simplest lessons of 
childhood. It is, indeed, only gradually and by tentative steps 
that education becomes separated from life, and in an early 
stage of society, there is scarcely anything between the plays 
of childhood with their mimicry of the occupations of man- 



hood, and the work of manhood itself. The education for 
life is then got almost entirely from living, and the heavier tasks 
are learnt by performmg the simpler ones. Even in Athens, 
at the period of Pericles, there were no public schools, and the 
education of her richest and noblest citizens, if we take educa- 
tion in a technical sense, was of the most meagre and 
elementary character, including only what was called fiovtriK-^ 
and yvfwafTTiK-fij 2l certain amount of athletic training, and a 
few exercises in music and in the repetition of poetry. The 
education of the Athenian citizen, in a wider sense, was gained 
in the life of the city, in the law court and the assembly, in 
the theatre, where great works of dramatic art were continually 
being produced, and in the numerous and imposing ceremonies 
and spectacles connected with the religion of the State. 

It is in Athens, however, that we first find the higher educa- 
tion, in the technical sense of the word, provided by a special 
body of professed teachers, whom we know under the invidious 
name of Sophists. The trade, or profession of Sophist, was called 
into existence by many influences of the time, some of which were 
favourable and some adverse to true culture. On the one hand, 
the growth of the more complex forms of Greek literature, 
especially of lyric and dramatic literature, made many feel the 
need of a better intellectual training than had been regarded as 
necessary by those whose whole mental food was derived from 
Homer and the poets of the Homeric school. On the other hand, 
the imperial position of Athens, as, after the Persian war, the 
undoubted head of all the maritime powers of Greece, opened up 
a great career of ambition to any Athenian youth who could acquire 
the necessary training, and particularly the power of effective 
speaking in the courts and the assembly. And the Sophists 
appeared to supply what was wanting. We are not here concerned 
with their philosophical position as the representatives of an 
enlightened Scepticism ; all we need to take into account is that 
the main staple of the education which they gave was rhetorical. 
In other words, their aim was primarily to provide their pupils 
with the necessary weapons of controversy and persuasion, which 
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were needed to accomplish them for all the tasks of the public 
speaker, and so to prepare them for the political struggles of the 
assembly, the general congress of the citizens with whom lay the 
supreme power in public afiairs. In short, the education they 
gave was one in which neither science nor culture^ neither the 
attainment of truth nor the derelopment of the mind, was r^arded 
as an end for itself; but both were sought, so far as they were 
sought at all, with a view to the cultivation of that power of speech 
which for the Athenian citizen was the basis of all other power. 

Now, as against this method of teaching, Socrates was the 
apostle of an education which is truly liberal in the sense of not 
being subordinated to any extraneous or mercenary end, but aimed 
primarily at the highest development of the powers of the mind. 
His idea of education may be summed up in two points : (i) that 
knowledge is to be regarded, not indeed as an end in itself — ^for 
Socrates did not separate knowledge from life — but as a means, 
not to outward success, but to the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of the pupil ; and (2) that, in that point of view, knowledge 
cannot be useful if it is received passively as a dead tradition, but 
only if it be assimilated and reproduced by each individual for 
himself. In other words, the communication of knowledge cannot 
constitute education in the best sense of the word, if it be merely the 
imparting of truths to be stored up in the memory, but only if it be 
the stimulation of the mind to acquire, or rather to produce, 
truth for itself. The first of these principles excludes that so called 
" practical " idea of education, which regards it mainly or exclusively 
as a weapon with which the individual is to carry on the struggle 
for existence and outward success, and which, therefore, at Athens 
at that time, looked upon rhetorical power as the most valuable of 
intellectual possessions. The second strikes at what has been 
called the " useful knowledge " fallacy, the fallacy that the end of 
education is to store the mind with the greatest amount of 
information on all subjects. As against this fallacy, Socrates tries 
to show that the value of knowledge is simply to supply nutriment, 
which the mind may absorb into itself and by means of which it 
may grow. 



These lessons, indeed^ were not taught by Socrates in their 
full extent and generality of application, but, like the Sophists, 
with whom he is contrasted, he confined himself almost entirely 
to ethical discussion and enquiry. This limitation of subject was 
prescribed to him, as to them, by the immediate circumstances 
and needs of the time. As the aim of their rhetorical teaching was 
to fit their pupils to hold their own in the debates of the assembly 
and the pleadings of the lawcourts, they had to deal with the 
kind of topics which were likely to be there discussed, and especially 
to maintain at pleasure the rightness or wrongness of particular 
courses of action. Socrates, on the contrary, maintained and 
tried practically to show that the main aim and use of education 
must be not to make the pupil capable of persuading others of the 
rightness or wrongness of particular acts, but to enable him to 
discover the principles which determine them to be right or wrong. 
And further, he tried to show that this kind of knowledge cannot 
directly be learned from others, but must, in a sense, be dis- 
covered by every one for himself, and that the teacher of ethics 
can be useful only as he stimulates and aids the development in 
the pupil of a consciousness of the moral end and the moral law 
of life, as a law and an end which are fixed for us, not by a foreign 
power, but by our own nature. 

But the principles thus applied to ethics are really applicable 
to all subjects, and to ethics, as to other subjects, they are 
apphcable only with certain qualifications which Socrates did not 
notice, or to which he did not attach sufficient importance. Each 
of the two fallacies which Socrates combated, is bound up with 
an element of truth, and owes its success mainly to its being 
confused or identified therewith. And until this element is dis- 
engaged, it is impossible that the fallacy should be finally 
dispelled. Thus, to take the first of these points, it is quite 
true that education ought to be practical, and that we cannot 
separate the question of what or how we shall teach, from the 
question as to the future destiny of the pupil, Z.^., as to 
the profession or trade he is to take up after he has left the 
school or the university. His education must be such as shall fit 



him for his function in life. But this in itself is not at variance 
with the Socratic maxim. It is quite consistent to say that a 
man's education should be an end in itself and yet that it should 
be a means to his future trade or profession, if we regard the 
profession or trade as itself a continuation of that education. For 
if education, technically so called, ought to be a preparation for 
life, we must remember, on the other hand, that in a wider sense 
the business of life is itself education. The instruction of the 
school is to be taken as only an earlier stage in that which is the 
main business of all our lives, and the profession or trade as 
a farther stage in the work of developing and exercising the 
powers which is begun in the school. And this it will be, 
just in so far as it is pursued not only as a means to make 
a living, and to secure a certain measure of comfort, but as the 
sphere in which the individual can best discharge his duty to 
the community of which he is a member. Our education, there- 
fore, may be as practical as we please, consistently with the 
Socratic maxim, if its practicality is of the right kind, t'.e.j if we 
regard the life for which the instruction of the school is preparatory, 
as a life of service to the community in which his moral and intel- 
lectual education is to be completed. It is the same vulgar view of 
human existence that leads a man to regard his profession 
or trade as a mere means to make money and gain outward 
success, which also causes him to look upon education as a prepara- 
tion for making money, and not as the beginning of a moral and 
intellectual training which is to be continued through life. On 
the other hand, if we regard as an end in itself the life of duty and 
service, which the man lives in the exercise of his trade or pro- 
fession, we can have no difficulty in viewing the previous education 
of the youth, not only as a means of making him a better 
instrument for a particular purpose, but as a part of that develop- 
ment of the powers of a spiritual nature which is the main 
business of man on earth. 

As to the second of the principles of Socrates, that the value 
of education lies not so much in what it puts into a man as in 
what it brings out of him, and that therefore the aim of all teaching 
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sliould be to give stimulation and aid to the growth of the mind 
itself, it is a principle applicable not only to the teaching of morals, 
t>ut to all real education in any subject. All kinds of knowledge, 
vrhether consisting in information as to facts, or — what is more 
strictly scientific knowledge — in expositions of laws and principles, 
must be r^arded by the true teacher as a means to an end, the 
end of calling out certain faculties in the individual, and of nourish- 
ing them with the food adapted for them. Science and history, 
literature and art, are to be considered by him as so many keys 
to the intelligence, whose main value lies not so much in them- 
selves as in the hidden spiritual capacities and powers which 
they reveal and liberate. This doctrine, indeed, may easily 
be understood in a wrong sense. We are so formed that we can 
never know what is within us except by means of something with- 
out. Philosophy has sometimes been censured as if it bade men 
feed upon their own vitals or spin spiders* webs of dialectic out of 
their own thought, but if any philosophy has done so, it could 
not be a true philosophy, and it could contribute little to the 
education of man : for there is nothing within us which does not 
correspond to something without, and, in the order of the 
development of the mind, we must find it without before we can 
find it within. We cannot develope men's minds except by means 
of the knowledge of nature and human nature. But while this is 
true, it is more necessary to lay emphasis on the counterbalancing 
truth that no knowledge of what is without can be of any avail 
till we not only take it into our minds, but, so to speak, consume it 
as mental nutriment, so as to make it an element in our inner life 
and almost a part of our consciousness of ourselves. There is 
scarcely any kind of knowledge of nature and human nature which 
may not be received in such a way that it remains a mere weight 
upon the mind and rather tends to oppress it than to make it grow. 
Science and literature may be so taught and learnt as to produce 
only pedants ; history may be so studied as to develope only 
Dryasdusts, who feed upon the husks of knowledge and never 
come within sight of the kernel. We are often warned by 
emiaent authorities as to the importance of a careful study and 
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appreciation of facts and as to the dangers of baseless theorising ; 
and, rightly understood, there can be no sounder lesson. But in 
the present day, we are perhaps more in danger of forgetting the 
Socratic principle that a knowledge of facts is valuable just in 
proportion as they have ceased to be dead lumber in the memory, 
and have become vitalised by the action of the intelligence. Of 
facts, it is above all true that they are not quickened, and that 
they produce no quickening in the mind that receives them, until 
they dicy ue,y until they are consumed, digested, and changed into 
the living tissue of thought A humorous person once said : 
" Whenever I meet with a fact which I cannot refer to a general 
principle, I spue it out of my mouth." This, by itself, would be 
a rather dangerous maxim to go upon — for we cannot reach 
general principles except by the assimilation and transformation of 
facts. But, if it be taken as expressing an impatience of the 
attitude of mere passive reception, the attitude of mind which 
rests in facts, without any desire to change them into thoughts by 
the perception of their vital relations to other facts, it contains a 
truth which the educationist ought never to forget. 

In speaking to an audience which includes many teachers, I 
think I can reckon upon general assent to a statement, 
the truth of which is impressed upon me by often repeated 
experience. The natural man is apt to be idle, yet he is generally 
willing to take almost any trouble in the way of routine, rather 
than to think. It is in getting our pupils to reflect upon the 
meaning of what they have been taught, that we have by far our 
hardest struggle against the inertia of nature. To teach habits of 
application, to get students to make themselves familiar with 
definite facts and ideas, so that they can reproduce them readily 
when required, is comparatively easy. I have often noticed in 
my own class that there are many, — and I am afraid that the 
number is increasing under the routine methods of instruction 
which are the effect of our present School system, — who can receive, 
and even intelligently receive, and reproduce at demand any 
lesson you give them ; who take in the dicta of their teacher (as 
Mephistopheles, in the Faust, advises the student to "db)V'arin6st 
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as if they were divinely inspired, and who can give them out again 
with perfect fidelity ; but who seem destitute of the power of 
recasting the thought they receive in any mould of their own, and 
who scarcely ever think of drawing any inference that is not drawn . 
for them by their teacher. Now it is this inactive reception of 
truth which teachers have to fight against as the bane of all true 
education. It is, unfortunately, possible for a student —especially 
if his teacher is willing to submit to be his accomplice — to pass all 
the sciences, literatures, and philosophies through his mind with 
almost as little effect as if the finest of wines were passed through 
an iron pipe. It is possible for him even to come into contact with 
the thoughts of Plato and Spinoza, of Dante and Shakespeare, and 
to carry little away except that certain opinions and ideas were 
expressed by certain writers, — a. fact which, thus received, is of 
little more import than the fact that a shower of rain fell yesterday. 
It sometimes excites a kind of despair to see how the sublimest ideas 
may thus pass over the surface of the mind of a not unintelligent 
person and leave it uninfluenced. And the only way in which 
this bad habit of passivity can be overcome or lessened by the 
teacher is by a constant effort to war against routine in himself as 
well as in others. Methods are necessary, but we should be sus- 
picious of the intellectual soundness of any too fixed method. 
We should try, as far as possible, continually to restate to our- 
selves in ever new ways any Truth which we seek to communicate 
to others, and thus, so far as possible, to re-act against that 
tendency to routine-teaching, which is fatal to all living influence 
of one mind upon another. 

One of the things which most fosters the bad tendency of 
which I have been speaking is our modern habit of careless and 
miscellaneous reading. We easily acquire the habit of taking in 
the general sense of what we read and deriving a momentary 
intellectual pleasure from it, without any real or" exact apprehen- 
sion of what we thus receive. It is curious that Plato, in an age 
before books were common, should have had so clear a conscious- 
ness of this danger. In a remarkable passage in the " Phaedrus," 
he gives the following myth :— 
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" At the Egyptian city of Naucratis there'Vas a famous old 
god whose name was Theuth ; the bird which is called the Ibis is 
sacred to him, and he was the inventor of many arts, such as 
arithmetic and calculation and geometry and astronomy and 
draughts and dice, but his great discovery was the use of letters. 
Now in those days Thaemus was king of the whole of Upper Egypt, 
which is the district surrounding that great city which is called by 
the Hellenes Egyptian Thebes, and they call the god himself 
Ammon. To him came Theuth and showed his inventions, 
desiring that the other Egyptians might be allowed to have the 
benefit of them ; he went through them, and Thamus inquired 
about their several uses, and praised some of them and censured 
others, as he approved or disapproved of them. There would be 
no use in repeating all that Thamus said to Theuth in praise 
and blame of the various arts. But when they came to letters, 
* This,* said Theuth, * will make the Egyptians wiser and give them 
better memories ; for this is the cure of forgetfulness and of folly.' 
Thamus replied, * O most ingenious Theuth, he who has the gift 
of invention is not always the best judge of the utility or inutility 
of his inventions to the users of them. And in this instance a 
paternal love of your own child has led you to say what is not the 
fact ; for this invention of yours will create forgetfulness in the 
learners' souls, because they will not use their memories ; they will 
trust to the external written characters and not remember of them- 
selves. You have found a specific not for memory but for 
reminiscence, and you give your disciples only the pretence of 
wisdom j they will be hearers of many things and will have learned 
nothing ; they will appear to be omniscient, and will generally 
know nothing ; they will be tiresome, having the reputation of 
knowledge without the reality.' " 

Socrates then goes on to comment on this myth to the 
following effect : 

" I cannot help feeling, Phaedrus, that writing is unfortimately 
like painting ; for the creations of the painter have the attitude of 
life, and yet, if you ask them a question, they preserve a solemn 
silence. And the same may be said of written speeches. You 
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^would imagine that they had intelligence, but if you want to know 
anything or to put a question to one of them, the speaker always 
gives one unvarying answer. And when they have been once 
-written down, they are tossed about anywhere among those who 
do, and among those who do not understand them. And they 
have no reticences or proprieties towards different sorts of persons, 
and, if they are unjustly assailed or abused, their parent is needed 
to protect his offspring, for they cannot protect or defend them- 
selves." Socrates goes on to add that " there is another kind of 
writing which is far better, viz., that which is graven in the soul of 
him who has learned, and can defend itself, and knows when to 
speak and when to be silent," and that it is this kind of writing on 
which the true teacher will bestow all his pains." "In the garden 
of letters he will plant the seed of knowledge only for amusement, 
or he will write them down as memorials against the forgetfulness 
of old age to be treasured by him and his coevals, when they, 
like him, have one foot in the grave." But his serious work will 
be " to engraft and sow in a congenial soul words which will be 
able to help themselves and him who planted them, words which 
are not unfruitful, but have in them seeds which may bear fruit 
in other natures, nurtured in other ways — making the seed 
everlasting, and the possessors happy to the utmost limit of human 
happiness." ^ 

Here, as you will observe, Plato expresses a distrust of books 
as compared with the teaching of the living word, and that for two 
reasons : first, that a book is unable to meet the difficulties of its 
reader ; and secondly, that it is apt to encourage in him a passivity 
of reception which would not be allowed by any good teacher. 
Hence Plato attaches enormous importance to the communication 
of mind with mind in that action and reaction of question and 
answer to which he gives the name of dialectic, and he seems to 
have anticipated that after his time the life of philosophy would be 
maintained from generation to generation, not by books, but by 
the living tradition of the School, in which the intelligence of the 
pupil is continually quickened by the immediate influence of the 
' Phaedrusy 274-6. (Jowetfs translation). 
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teacher, and the mind of the teacher stimulated to new efforts of 
thought by the reaction of the pupil 

Now, of course, there is a measure of one-sidedness in this 
view, and we may suspect that in the " Phaedrus " Plato is trymg 
to give force to his idea by a little humorous exaggeration. In 
any case, the over-statement is useful, as reminding us of two 
things : first, that we pay a certain price for the great diflusion of 
literature, in so far as it encourages the habit of taking in ideas and 
facts without any living reaction of thought upon them. Thus we 
have to pay for the greater extension of the influences that produce 
culture by a weakening of their intensity. And in the second 
place, it is useful as bringing us back to the elementary truth that, 
after all, the real educational power of knowledge lies in its coming 
to us as the living expression of the active mind of the teacher, 
which excites a similar activity in the pupil. We cannot too often 
remember that, be our mechanism what it may, in the end we 
must come back to the stimulative influence of mind upon mind 
as the primary basis of all real education. And the more our 
indirect appliances increase, the more we are assisted by books 
and other educational aids, the more are we in danger of putting 
mechanism in place of the driving force, and reducing knowledge 
into a dead tradition instead of a living power. 

I have dwelt so long upon the elements that are common to 
Socrates and Plato, that I have left myself comparatively little 
space to elucidate farther those that are peculiar to Plato. The 
main difference, however, is that to which I have already referred. 
Socrates looks mainly to education in the technical sense, /' ^., to 
the direct dealing of a professed teacher with a pupil who receives 
his instructions, — instructions addressed, mainly, if not wholly, to 
the conscious intelligence of the pupil, — while Plato regards the 
teaching of the school as only a part of the wider education of life. 
For this difference it is not difficult to account: for Socrates 
was one of the first to maintain the necessity of an educa- 
tion other than the unconscious training of the family and 
the state : and, as is often the case with the prophets of a new 
truth, he was led in a somewhat one-sided way to insist that such 
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education is alone valuable, and that without it, no other educa- 
tion is worth anything. His well known saying that " Virtue is 
knowledge " meant that there is no virtue deserving the name, no 
moral or intellectual excellence which is not based upon a clear 
consciousness of the Summum Bonum^ or * chief end ' of man. 
And, as such a consciousness could be awakened only by direct 
teaching, or at least by an education that called forth the exercise 
of man^s reflective powers, it was natural that Socrates should 
overlook or underestimate the importance of that kind of educa- 
tion which is due to the silent and unconscious influences of the 
social environment This onesidedness of view Plato sets himself 
to correct ; and it is just because he seeks to correct it that he 
puts his theory of education before us, not in the form of the 
description of an ideal teacher, or an ideal school or university, 
but in the form of an ideal State. The school, he thinks, is very 
well in its place, but it can do little or nothing to . educate men, 
unless the whole social order of life be arranged so as to second 
its work. This in his eyes is the real business of statesmanship. 
Hence he denounced the politics of his own age as mercenary, and 
the greatest politicians of Athens were to him only impostors, 
because they made it their main business to aggrandise 
Athens and not to educate it. To take such men for 
statesmen, was like taking the cook who flatters our palate 
for the doctor who prescribes the diet and treatment that 
will secure our health. It is the constant development of this 
view of politics which mainly constitutes the ideal character of the 
Platonic Republic, and leads to many of the proposals made in it, 
that seem to us most anomalous. Thus the great paradox with 
which Plato astonished his time — that politics will never be placed 
on a proper basis till philosophers shall become kings or kings 
philosophers, — is only a strong expression of the principle that the 
great business of life, and therefore of politics, is education. Yet 
it is this also which gives to the Republic its peculiarly modern 
aspect and raises it from a discussion of problems relating to a 
long-vanished form of political life, into an enquiry of permanent 
interest into the nature and objects of human^ society. What seema 
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most chimerical in Plato's political theories is mainly due to the 
fact that he attempts to present to us, under the limitations of a 
little Greek State, an ideal to which the whole movement of human 
history shows only a slow and gradual approximation — the idea of 
a society perfectly organised with a view to the moral and intel- 
lectual education of all its citizens. But if we abstract from the 
peculiarities which arise from the narrowing mould into which 
Plato casts his thoughts, we cannot but recognise that the funda- 
mental conception of the Republic is one which is involved in any 
high view of the ends of political society, and which will be 
realised in such society just in proportion to its excellence. 

Time will not permit me to show how Plato works out his 
idea in detail, but to illustrate what I have been saying, I would 
like shortly to refer to one point which dominates the structure of 
the Republic as an educational treatise. In the Republic, Plato 
divides the course of education to which his citizens are subjected, 
into two great stages, in the earlier of which instruction is com- 
municated by means of poetry and art, while in the later, it is 
given by means of science and philosophy. I may, perhaps, 
make this conception of Plato more intelligible by referring to the 
modern controversy as to the comparative value of a classical and 
literary training on the one hand, and of the teaching of science 
on the other. Plato's view is that man's ^rx/ education must be 
through the imagination, and therefore through art and literature, 
while the scientific teaching should come later as a preparation 
for philosophy, which should be taught last of all. He holds, 
therefore, that both a literary or poetic, and a scientific or 
philosophic education, are necessary, at least for all those who are 
capable of the highest culture, but that poetic education must 
come first, because at first men are capable of receiving truth only 
through the imagination, and not through the reason. Or, as he 
puts it on one occasion, men must be taught untruth before they 
are taught truth : they must have their minds opened by a noble 
fiction, a fiction under the veil of which truth Is half revealed and 
half concealed, while as yet their spirits are not prepared to look 
upon the wveiled face of truth, as it is exhibited by science and 
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philosophy. This noble fiction, or untruth, has given offence to 
some readers ; but what Plato seeks to convey by it is simply that 
our first initiation into a truth which is higher than immediate 
appearances, must take place through the agency of art and 
poetry, which so changes and transforms those appearances as to 
make them suggest a higher meaning. The beautiful is primarily 
sensuous, but it is through it that we are first lifted above that 
which is sensuous and have a spiritual reality suggested to us. 
"We convey a moral truth to a child through a story or a picture, 
because the child's mind is not yet fitted to grasp the general laws 
and principles of things. So art, poetry, literature, are to Plato 
the necessary instruments, borrowed from the world of sense 
itself, by which men are to be freed from the yoke of sense. Hence 
his first proposal for the education of his citizens is to reform and 
purify their poetry and mythology, so as to make them convey 
better ideas both as to the nature of the gods and as to the life of 
man. And starting from this point, Plato goes on to demand that 
everything in the social environment of his citizens should be 
harmonious and beautiful. Hence he not only lays down laws for 
poetry and art in the narrower sense, but he asserts generally that 
" the absence of grace and rhythm and harmony is closely allied 
to an evil style and evil character, whereas their presence is allied to 
and expressive of the opposite character, which is brave and sober- 
minded;" And he argues that, this being the case, we ought not 
merely to lay down laws for the poets, and " compel them to 
impress on their productions the likeness of a good character on 
pain of not composing among us, but we ought to extend our 
superintendence to the professors of every other craft as well, and 
forbid them to impress the signs of an evil nature, of dissoluteness, 
of meanness, and of indecency, either on the likenesses of living 
creatures or on buildings, or on any other work of their hands." 
" For we would not have our citizens grow up among the images of 
moral deformity, as in some noxious pasture, and there browse and 
feed upon many a blaneful flower day by day, little by little, until 
they silently gather a festering mass of corruption in their own 
soul. We ought, on the contrary, to seek out artists of another 
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stamp, who are gifted to discern the trae nature of beauty and 
grace : that our young men, dwelling as in a healthful r^ion, may 
drink in good from every quarter whence any emanation from 
noble works may strike upon eye or ear, like a gale wafting 
health from salubrious lands, and win them imperceptibly 
from their earliest childhood into hannony with the beauty of 
reason." " Let me make the songs of a nation, and let who will 
make its laws." In the spirit of this saying, Plato declares that 
no changes can be made in the poetry or art of a society which 
will not essentially affect the most important social and political 
institution, for " it is here he declares that lawlessness creeps in, 
in the guise of amusement, and professing to do no mischief. ' It 
is a little thing,' men say, 'what mischief can it do?* But 
gradually the evil influence gains a lodgment in men's minds and 
changes their manners and their characters : from these again it 
issues forth with greater power and makes its way into their 
dealings with each other : then it goes on to attack their laws 
and constitutions, till it ends by overturning the whole order of 
the state. On the other hand, when our children, beginning with 
right diversion, have received loyalty into their minds, by the 
instrumentality of music, the result is the exact reverse of the 
former : for loyalty will accompany them into everything and 
promote their progress, so as to raise up again any necessary 
political institution which may have fallen down." 

This quotation may show how thoroughly Plato carries out 
the educational view of life, going back to the sports of childhood 
and on to the highest teaching of the philosopher. There is not 
now time to comment on it farther than again to point out how it 
supplements and completes the old Greek idea expressed by 
Pythagoras when in answer to a parent, who asked how to give the 
best education to his son, he replied, " By making him the citizen 
of a good State." What Plato would show is that, if good educa- 
tion in the technical sense — the education which is the work of the 
school or the University — is much, yet it cannot produce any 
permanent effect, except so far as it is based on and connected 
with a right moulding of the whole order of life, domestic, 
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social and political In in intellectual, and still more in' a moral 
point of view, education in this sense is to be regarded only as the 
continuation and expansion of the influence of a good social state 
of the community, which it confirms and develops still further. 
As we must not think of the teacher as a magician who can put 
eyes into the blind, but only as one who educates a power of 
vision which is already present, so we must regard it as impossible 
for him to produce any vital improvement either in manners, iii 
morals, or even in intelligence, if life out of the school is sordid and 
narrow. The best teacher will teach in vain, if the world is 
constantly reversing his teaching. He will in vain try to com- 
municate * light and sweetness^' if the hearts of men are embittered 
by bad social conditions, and the highest principle acknowledged 
in society is the Sophistic gospel of success at any price. Thus 
Plato teaches us a lesson, — on. which the whole experience of the 
world, since his time has been a commentary, — that the problem of 
education is part of a wider social problem, "and that the crusade 
against ignorance, in which all our Education Acts and University 
Acts and University Bills are stages, will never be effective, unless 
as a nation we set ourselves, with an earnestness we have never 
hitherto shown, to increase the means of improvement for all 
classes, to secure to them healthy and cleanly dwellings, pure and 
elevating amusements, and the opportunities of intellectual and 
moral culture ; unless, in short, we bend our energies to the great 
task of making those who have been hitherto the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, the drudges of our civilization, sharers, or 
capable of becoming sharers, in the great heritage of man, from 
which they have been so long shut out Plato is one of the first 
teachers of this lesson, in so far as he showed that education and 
life are essentially bound up together, and that it is vain to attempt 
to elevate the former, unless we look also to the latter. But, 
fettered by Greek prejudice, Plato held that this higher life was 
possible only to a small class of cultivated Greek citizens. 
Christianity has at once widened the problem and made it more 
definite, by teaching that there can be no real elevation of any class 
unless the whole leVel/of sound lifje is raised. 



The lesson upon wbich I have just been insisting is one 
which is naturally suggested by the place in which I find myself 
to-day. The existence of provincial coU^es like this, as centres 
of light in particular districts of this country, is one of the 
indications that the nation is no longer content to have a sort of 
preserve of learning in one or two great Unversities, but that it is 
seeking to carry knowledge and culture to every man's door, and 
to assure that, at moderate expense, it may become the possession 
of every one who wishes for it It is one of the best omens for 
the future of the country to see life thus pouring from the heart 
through all its members. It is one that is of the highest promise 
even for the life of knowledge itself. True knowledge, hke every 
one of the higher possessions, is a secure possession only to those 
who are ready and eager to communicate it to others : and in the 
things of the spirit we grow only by giving our treasures away. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 

1894. 

Gentlemen, 

The honour of greeting you at the opening of a new 
academic year has fallen this time to me, and custom de- 
mands that I should begin with some brief reference to 
the changes that have taken place among us during the 
year that is past. 

The respect and esteem of more than thirty generations 
of St. George's men have followed Dr. Dickinson in his 
retirement from the active service of the hospital he has 
served so well and the school to which he has added such 
conspicuous lustre. With them have mingled our con- 
gratulations at the entrance of Dr. Lee Dickinson on the 
path his father and his grandfather have trodden before 
him. With no less gratification do we see Dr. Cyril Ogle 
following likewise in his father's steps, and exercising in 
turn the office ascribed of old to Rhadamanthus. In Mr. 
Gardner, who has succeeded Dr. Rideal in the lectureship 
on chemistry, we welcome another link with the older 
universities with which our school has been so long and so 
honourably connected. Both Oxford and Cambridge have 
contributed of their best to fill three new offices created 
during the year, for Dr. Remfry has entered the staff as 
assistant obstetric physician, while Dr. Dickson has been 
appointed junior anaesthetist, and Dr. Wilson assistant 
curator. In Mr. Jaffrey, who succeeds Dr. Kempson as 
demonstrator of anatomy, we trust to find a worthy 
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upholder of the anatomical traditions of St. George's, 
and, if I keep one item to the last, it is because I claim a 
peculiar interest in the work of the medical registrarship, 
that has now been committed to the hands of Dr. Fyffe, 
another of the many sons whom Cambridge is proud to 
own. 

More internal changes I must needs speak of in barer 
terms, but yoa will hear with pleasure of Dr. Cavafy's 
succession to the joint lectureship on medicine in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Whipham, and of Mr. Sheild's accession to 
the lectureship on practical surgery, which Mr. Dent has 
exchanged for that on operative surgery ; and with no less 
pleasure that Dr. Dickinson's voice will still be heard in 
the school, since he has accepted the office of Baillie 
Lecturer in Physic. We congratulate Dr. Whipham on 
his election to one of the most honourable positions in 
the profession, the Censorship of the Royal College of 
Physicians ; we congratulate Mr. Bennett on his appoint- 
ment as examiner in surgery at Cambridge, and Dr. 
Ewart on his appointment as examiner in medicine to the 
Conjoint Board, and I feel sure that I may offer your 
felicitations to so old and tried a friend as Dr. Duka on the 
successful completion of his important work as President 
of the Tropical Section in the recent Congress at Buda- 
pest. 

To some of you who are here, to-day will mark an epoch 
in your educational career. You will for the first time find 
yourselves working not merely to win academic renown, 
but to fit yourselves for the discharge of serious and 
responsible duties. It may even be that for the first time 
you will find yourselves turning from the study of abstrac- 
tions to the consideration of material things. To you in 
particular tradition assigns me the flattering but puzzling 
task of addressing a few words of counsel on the subject of 
your future duties and the qualifications needed for per- 
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forming them. A puzzling task, because the subject is so 
vast, and all its parts so closely connected, that it is difficult 
to select any one for separate treatment. But time being 
short and occasion urgent, I will pass without comment 
over the moral qualities — earnestness, steadfastness, 
courtesy, and probity — which medical life demands, and 
over the physical discipline required to fit yourselves for 
the marvellous handiwork of modern operative, surgery, 
and endeavour to speak of some matters within my more 
immediate cognisance connected with the mental training 
that goes to the making of a physician. 

I speak advisedly of the physician's training, because, 
above all, I wish you to bear in mind that training as well 
as learning is a necessary part of medical education. You 
are not preparing yourselves only to pass examinations or 
in prospect of a life of lettered ease. You have to do as 
well as to know ; and medical doing, like all other doing, 
requires a special cultivation of the faculties by which it 
must needs be exercised. Mere learning, however pro- 
found, can no more enable you to practise medicine than 
to command an army in the field. 

I will ask you in passing to accept the word " physician" 
in a wider sense than that to which ordinary English 
custom restricts it. The line that once separated physicians 
and surgeons has now no existence in law, and is limited 
to the special sphere of consulting practice. The two pro- 
fessions have been united in one, and every candidate is 
required to possess the qualifications of both. But Parlia- 
ment, in consolidating the profession of medicine, unac- 
countably omitted to accord its members any common 
title by which they may be generally known. The law 
knows us under the cumbrous style of " registered medical 
practitioners" ; in the services we are " surgeons" ; to the 
newspapers "medical men," or, sometimes, "medical 
gentlemen"; while the general public takes refuge in a piece 
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of time-honoured slang and persistently calls us " doctors." 
In the United States, common consent has extended a 
more general term to cover a more special ; and the sensible 
American habit of calling medical practitioners generically 
" physicians," is one I think we should do well to borrow. 

The practice of physic, in the eyes of the public, consists 
in the application of remedies to the cure or relief of dis- 
ease. Though this is, indeed, our ultimate aim, the actual 
application of the remedies bears some such relation to the 
entirety of the physician's work as the visible part of a 
modern battleship does to the mass of metal floating under 
water. You will not proceed far in your studies before you 
discover that nine-tenths of his task is most often done 
before he utters a word of advice or writes the first line of 
a prescription ; and that the power of discriminating dis- 
eased conditions, to the casual eye a simple and easy 
matter, is in reality the aim of the greater part of the 
lengthy course of study you have to go through. 

Diseases are disturbances of organs of the body. The 
organs of the body are many, the modes and causes of 
disturbance at least equally numerous. There are parasites 
from without and new growths from within, inflammations 
and structural changes, and countless derangements of 
function of less tangible origin, but not always of less 
serious import. 

Few of these disorded conditions can be the subject of 
direct observation. The organs they affect are for the 
most part concealed from actual view, and direct explora- 
tion is a measure that can be used only in the gravest 
emergencies. We have for the most part to form our 
judgment from a combination of observations of a diffi- 
cult and delicate character, observations of subjective 
phenomena made through the medium of the patient's 
mind and our own skill in questioning, observations of 
minute changes in the condition of the visible surface. 
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observations of involutions of the surface by means of 
optical apparatus, observations of the results of physical, 
chemical, and physiological tests, microscopic observations 
of disrupted fragments, and observations of a series of fine 
acoustic and tactile phenomena and reactions elicited and 
appreciated by means of the trained fingers or various 
artificial appliances. 

To but few observed phenomena, subjective or objective, 

does a single value attach. It is only by a consideration 

of their varying combinations that we can arrive at an 

opinion as to their cause, or tell with certainty if the 

patient's state be grave or trivial, if it be one of temporary 

disturbance, specific infection, or incurable organic change. 

But until such a judgment is formed, to apply a remedy is 

to cast a stone at a venture. Rational treatment can only 

be based upon the exact " diagnosis," as our esoteric term 

has it, of disease. 

His observations made, the physician has, therefore, to 
frame such a theory of the case, or theories, if more than 
one be possible, as, in the light of his accumulated know- 
ledge, shall accord with and explain the entire body of the 
facts. He must verify his theory, or discriminate between 
them, if there be more than one, by such further present 
or subsequent observations as may be feasible, and his 
final conclusion he ultimately brings to a practical test by 
laying down a plan of treatment and abiding the result. 
Such, in broad outline, is the physician's method. It is 
not peculiar to medicine ; it is essentially the ordinary 
method of physical investigation. Between the science 
and the art of medicine there is no hard and fast line, for 
the art mainly consists in the application of scientific 
method to a particular set of problems, and the science is 
but a wider application of the art. 

I am anxious that you should attach some definite 
meaning to the words " science" and " scientific," which 
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will encounter you like haunting spirits at every stage of 
your career; spirits of good, if rationally understood; if 
not, will-o'-the-wisps to lure you astray. Around these 
words has gathered in our day a certain halo of intellectual 
grandeur, so much that the mere use of them in an 
argument creates in many minds a presumption in favour 
of the side on which such reverend symbols are invoked, 
without too curious inquiry as to the legitimacy of the 
invocation. There is a loose popular notion which has 
misled many students, and from which even some professed 
authorities on medical education seem not able wholly to 
extricate themselves, that "scientific'' means something 
Jone with a test tube or a microscope or a scalpel, and 
that pursuits which cannot be brought within the compass 
of a laboratory are not legitimately entitled to the name. 
I recall a time (it was, perhaps, an extreme case) when 
some of our best students were induced systematically to 
neglect their clinical opportunities in order to spend long 
hours over a mechanical occupation which is now ordi- 
narily performed by a boy and a machine, because, 
forsooth, some pedant had persuaded them that cutting 
microscopic sections was " scientific" work, and recording- 
medical cases was not. Dismiss such a trivial use of these 
words altogether from your minds. In their rational 
sense, " science" and " scientific" are terms definitive of a 
method, not of a subject or a place of study. Be it in the 
laboratory or the hospital ward, or among the most 
ordinary surroundings of your future daily work, wherever 
soundly drawn conclusions are based upon observations 
accurately made, there and there only is science. If there 
be a distinction between clinical and laboratory work, it is 
that the problems presented by the former are the more 
complex, and the training required to meet them a longer 
and severer one. 

When, thereforCj you are exhorted to make your study 
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of medicine a scientific one, do not, as some unhappily do, 
take it as an intimation that devotion to some branch of 
physical science or experimental research may atone for 
neglect of clinical training, but rather as an injunction to 
pursue your studies of whatever kind with increased atten- 
tion to precision and to method ; to aim at rendering your 
observations always more trustworthy, your reasoning more 
logical and more complete. 

Do not understand me as wishing to decry in the least 
degree the importance of laboratory science. Nothing is 
further from my intention ; to neglect laboratory studies is 
to condemn yourselves to walk in fetters to the end of 
your days. I am only warning you not to let a trivial use 
of a word persuade you that intellectual dignity and value 
attach to the one field of your studies any more than to 
the other. 

Accurate observation is the foundation of all medical 
work, and the power of accurate observation is one which 
everybody thinks he possesses, but which in reality is 
seldom found except as the result of some special training. 
What ordinarily passes for observation is a combination of 
observation and assumption, with the latter at times the 
predominant element. Take, for example, the common- 
place instance of reading. The matter consists of words, 
and words of letters : but we read down a page of ordinary 
printed matter at a rate at which it would be physically 
impossible to form a distinct visual impression of even half 
the letters of which it is composed. If you analyse the 
process, I think you will find that you form such an 
impression of but few. For the most part we do not 
identify letters at all. We note the length and general 
shape of the words and their most prominent points and 
lines, and fill in the rest from the stored up impressions of 
previous experience, with a facility that long habit has 
given. For ordinary matter the method serves well enough. 

B 
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We read and transcribe it with at least practical precision. 
But where the matter to be read or transcribed is full of 
strange words, unaccustomed forms, and unusual or archaic 
spelling, the weakness of the process shows itself in a signi- 
ficant manner. A passing experience of archaeological 
work revealed to me how surprisingly rare is the power, 
even with the best of intentions, to give an accurate tran- 
script or correctly revise a proof of a passage from an 
ancient manuscript or a page from an early printed book, 
and how few people seem even conscious of their liability 
to error. The old habit of assumption is too strong; 
familiar forms and familiar letters will intrude themselves 
in unauthorised places. One of the greatest scholars of 
the time once told me that in editing a text for philological 
purposes he was accustomed to read every proof six times 
over, fixing his attention by naming each separate syllable 
aloud, and touching it as he went with his pen, that after 
this rigid exercise he laid the text by for a year, and then 
read it in similar manner ag^in ; and that thus only was he 
able to ensure complete fidelity of reproduction. , 

If such scrupulous care is needed in reference to matters 
so well defined and so simple as ordinary printer's type, I 
need not excuse myself for urging the necessity of similar 
care in dealing with that more varied and more difficult 
alphabet from which we have to draw the elements of a 
medical diagnosis. Our task is, indeed, a trebly hard one, 
for the letters we have to read are often blurred and not 
easy to distinguish, while the bent to assumption is doubly 
strong, inasmuch as our minds are nearly always filled with | 

preoccupations of theory as well as preoccupations of 
habit. 

To accurate medical observation there is no royal road. 
The habit cannot be acquired from books, or by the most 
diligent listening to the lectures of the most highly-endowed 
professors. There is no way but the old-fashioned way 
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•Still followed in the London schools, the constant close 
personal observation of case after case under skilled super- 
vision, and the systematic reduction to written or graphic 
records of what is observed. " Writing," says Bacon, 
•** makes the exact man." I will presume to place on a 
level with writing the older art of record from which it 
sprang. I have never understood the neglect with which 
the teaching of drawing has been regarded in school- 
education. It may be due to the fortuitous connection of 
the art with pursuits which the mass of mankind have 
always treated with a degree of contempt, however fashion 
may for the time have prescribed the worship of their 
leading professors. But drawing has no necessary con- 
nection with the fine arts, and for educational purposes 
should not be treated as though it had. It is not the 
making of a picture, but the accurate representation of 
visible phenomena that the educational drawing-master 
should aim at. As an art of practical utility, drawing 
hardly yields even to the " three R*s"; as a training in 
exact observation, it has no superior. I trust the day will 
come when the man who cannot draw will be as rare as the 
man who is unable to write. 

The hand of the reformer is on school-education, and 
revolutions far deeper than this are thought to be im- 
pending. I will not assume to pronounce upon the most 
debated educational question of the day, or to prejudge 
the merits of systems as yet untried, but I cannot help 
feeling that whatever advantage an earlier introduction to 
natural knowledge may claim, the old-fashioned classical 
training, with its enforced accuracy of observation and its 
minute punctiliousness of detail, is by no means the worst 
introduction that could be devised to a life of scientific 
work. 

As a special part of the art of observation, I must not 
pass over without notice what, for want of a better term, I 
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may call the cultivation of the arithmetic sense. Arith- 
metic perception, the power of discriminating numbers,, 
appears to be a faculty of late development in the history 
of. the human mind. The most philosophic language of 
the ancient or modem world long retained a relic of the 
time when mankind had no definite perception of 'any 
numbers but one, two, and three. Such, at least, is one ex- 
planation given of the persistence of a dual number by the 
side of a plural in classic Greek. There are still, we are 
told, savage races who have developed in their languages 
no numerals above the third, for the reason that all num- 
bers beyond three are to their minds indistinguishable 
" multitude." Civilised man has progressed beyond this. 
We have learned to count from one to infinity, and to 
divide unity into infinitely small fractions, and, thanks 
to certain handy symbols given us by the Arabians, to 
perform with ease complex arithmetical calculations which 
an Alexandrian mathematician would have thought impos- 
sible even for the gods. It needs an effort to realise that 
all this is mere machinery, and that in point of arithmetic 
sense we are but little in advance of our savage forefathers. 
If this seems strange to you, you may easily test it by a 
simple experiment. Display in irregular order a series of 
cards marked with dots ranging in number from one to 
fifty, andsee how many you and your friends can distinguish 
without the artificial aid of counting. But one in twenty,, 
I venture to say, apart from chance, will succeed in dis- 
tinguishing more than ten or twelve. Or try a similar 
experiment with lengths or areas or measures of capacity,, 
and see if you get more satisfactory results. 

Or take the evidence of language (it is a practical point)^ 
and mark how vagueness of arithmetic conception reflects 
and even exaggerates itself in vagueness of arithmetic 
diction. Our grammars contain an ample list of numerals ; 
the state supplies a set of standard measures ; but in speech. 
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and writing, even the most careful, numerals and terms of 
measurement have to give place to a host of words, such as 
"many," "few," "large," "small," "often," "seldom," to 
which it is difficult to attach any definite meaning. Wp 
are fain, however, to use them, not precisely because our 
conce'ptions are equally vague, but because they are still 
not definite enough to find arithmetical expression. 

Such words as these have, of course, properly speaking, 
no positive meaning at all ; they are really comparatives, 
implying comparison with some standard existing in the 
speaker's mind. If the standard in the hearer's mind 
happen to be the same, the speaker's meaning is so far 
correctly conveyed ; but as often as the standard differs 
misunderstanding of necessity results. 

You may think I am pursuing a trivial theme ; I am 
really but touching the fringe of a profoundly important 
matter. If science be not measurement, as has been said, 
measurement is at least an important element of science ; 
and in work such as ours, in which we deal with so many 
things in their nature incapable of artificial mensuration, a 
highly developed natural sense of number, quantity, and 
degree is doubly desirable. I think I am not exaggerating 
in attributing at least a tenth of error in clinical theory 
and clinical practice to defective measurement or to mis- 
conceptions arising from inexact expressions of number 
and amount. 

If our school reformers would turn their attention to 
this elementary matter, if our school children could be 
trained in numerical perception till forty, let us say, could 
be as easily distinguished from fifty as four from five, 
and line, surface, and area estimated with similar exact- 
ness ; and if they were systematically disciplined to shun 
vague terms wherever precise arithmetical conceptions 
could be formed and expressed, more, I think, would be 
done to render the rising generation scientific than the 
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suppression of Latin in favour of biology can possibly 
effect 

To analyse the processes of reasoning by which your 
observations will be rendered fruitful is a task I will not 
even pretend to enter upon. I will give you but one 
caution, a practical one, though at first blush you may 
think it the reverse. If you would reason correctly in 
medicine, you must cultivate the habit of thinking in 
concrete terms, or, I should more precisely say, in im- 
pressions of sense rather than in words. Medical questions 
are never questions of words, always of things ; never, 
properly speaking, of abstractions, but always of material 
objects comporting themselves in accordance with physical 
law. As such, every medical fact you acquire should be 
clearly conceived in your mind. The purpose of medical 
diagnosis is not to find a name for a disease, but to form a 
mental picture of a patient's condition, to the end that 
your plan of treatment may be regulated accordingly. No 
two cases are ever precisely alike ; under the same names 
are included conditions differing in respect of treatment as 
far as pole from pole, and the name of your patient's 
disease is no more a picture of your patient's case than the 
word ** city" is a picture of London or York. 

I have twice already bid you beware of certain classes 
of words. Let me now repeat the warning in more 
general terms. Words are implements we cannot do 
without, but implements that need always to be cautiously 
handled. They are good servants, but, like other servants, 
by long familiarity they tend to become the masters of 
those they serve. In medicine, as in other modes of 
thought, it is easy to fall into the indolent habit of 
reasoning about words instead of the things or ideas they 
are supposed to represent Words are not ideas, and 
have only a general and often imperfect correspondence 
with ideas. They are symbols of human device to which 
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social convention, and nothing else, accords a significance 
that is not always precisely defined — a sort of paper 
currency to which a credit for ideas is given, deceptive in 
so far as the credit is often fluctuating and uncertain, 
doubly deceptive if they are uttered, as at times they are, 
without adequate effects in the utterer's mind to redeem 
them. Speech, according to Talleyrand, was given for the 
concealment of thoughts ; indolence perverts it to the 
baser use of hiding the lack of them. 

If you think the warning I am giving a fanciful one, 

reflect only, outside the domain of medicine, on the reams 

of paper and hours of talk which have been wasted upon 

such questions as "what is true art?" or "what constitutes 

true poetry ?" a kind of question to which, in the nature of 

things, there can be no satisfactory answer. Let it be but 

realised that " art" or " poetry" is a word — that words are 

symbols, and their significance matter of convention ; let 

the question be phrased in its rational form, " What ideas 

do men use this word to convey ?" and the essence of the 

answer becomes as obvious as noon — that some use it to 

represent this group of ideas, others that group of ideas ; 

that the one use has as much authority as the other, 

and that, in fine, no precise convention has ever been 

established on the subject 

The same careless habit of taking the paper note without 
inquiry into its value reappears again and again in medical 
history. More than once has medical counsel been darkened 
by wrangles over the nature of an assumed entity of disease 
which was really but a word summing up a certain set of 
unexplained external manifestations. But it is less of 
medical theory than of medical practice that I am speaking 
to-day. The advance of medical theory is the work of the 
comparatively few ; the soundness of medical practice is a 
matter in which all are concerned. I am warning you 
mainly lest in the work of practice you should find your- 
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selves directing your treatment, like the uninstnicted 
amateur, to the name of a disease instead of the patient's 
case, and selecting your remedies in virtue of some classi- 
ficatory title that they bear, rather than from a rational 
conception of what you desire them to do. 

Caution is the more necessary because the technical 
language of medicine, the accumulation of countless schools 
of workers scattered over twenty-five centuries af time, is not, 
like the vocabularies of more recent and simpler sciences, 
framed upon definite principles and developed on a logical 
plan. It abounds in words of parallel form appropriated 
to different orders of conceptions, in terms which different 
authorities have used in different senses, and in terms which 
linger on from habit or convenience though expressing 
obsolete conceptions or grouping ideas which more recent 
thought has dissociated and thrown into fresh combinations. 
Especially is this the case in the department of medical 
theory which was the last to be brought under scientific 
method — that, I mean, which concerns the operation of 
remedial agents. 

Such as it is, our language has grown up with us ; we 
cannot now alter it, and must make the best of it. You 
will find no real difficulty as long as you make up your 
minds to remain the masters instead of the servants of your 
vocabulary, and to admit no term into it to which you 
cannot attach some definite meaning, realisable as a visual 
image, or, at least, in terms of some material sense. A 
chain of verbal reasoning, remember, though correct in 
form may be erroneous in result, unless you are careful to 
see that each link of language corresponds to a link of 
fact. Wade boldly, if you will, into the sea of medical 
diction, but never let your feet be carried from the ground. 
There is no surer criterion between the trained physic iati 
and the man who has been merely taught than the manner 
in which the obscurer terms of medicine drop from his 
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lips. In the one case they are as obviously instruments 
for the conveyance of clearly conceived ideas as in the 
other they are exorcisms in which the speaker has learnt 
to trust 

The idea of training as a necessary element of medical 
study has to a marked degree moulded the system of 
education pursued in the London schools, where, thanks to 
the abundance of clinical material and of practised clinical 
teachers that the resources of the profession in the capital 
supply, it has at the same time been possible to carry it 
into practical effect. We wish our pupils' minds to take an 
active rather than a passive part in the work of their own 
development. We do not content ourselves with asking 
you to sit at your teachers' feet and be docile recipients of 
dogma and precept ; we invite you from the first to use your 
own eyes, your own ears, and your own powers of criticism 
and judgment. Our aim is to see you not only learned 
scholars, but self-reliant and capable men, on whom 
dependence may be placed by others. 

There is in prospect the possibility of a great change in 
the position of our schools. In common fairness we have 
felt bound to demand that the distinction of a university 
degree in medicine, hitherto in London the premium of a 
certain special course, shall be accessible to our students on 
terms more nearly approaching those obtaining elsewhere. 
To meet this requirement, and similar claims made on the 
part of other branches of study, a scheme for the recon- 
stitution of the University of London on a wider basis has 
lately been presented to the Crown by a Royal Commission, 
for whose painstaking performance of a difficult task a 
tribute of sincere gratitude is due. The merits of the 
scheme itself are matter of controversy, into which it is not 
my present place to enter. I have never concealed my 
personal sense of the danger to soundness of medical edu- 
cation with which certain parts of the scheme are charged ; 
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but I gladly quit the ungrateful office of criticism for the 
picasantcr duty of bidding all here a cordial welcome to 
the scene of their past, their present, or their future 
labours. 
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Y GYMEAEG, 

DDOE A HEDDYW. 



GAN W. PRICHARD WILLIAMS. 



Y MAE cymaint wedi ei ysgrifennu o dro i dro ar yr laith Gymraeg 

f el y mae'n gryn ryfyg i ddyn feddwl y gwaeth gan neb beth a ddywedir 

ymhellach ar y pwnc. Ond y mae cymaint o son am ddeffroad cenedl- 

aetbol, a cb3rmaint o baratoi ar gyf er dysgu iaith ein gwlad yn yr ysgol- 

ion dyddiol, fel mai prin y mae eisieu esgus am dreulio tipyn o amser i 

cbwilio i'w banes. Ac nid di-fudd ydyw boli am d^f yr iaith sydd yn 

parhau, er a ddywedir i'r gwrtbwyneb, yn brif gy frwng ein gwerin i 

drafod helynt y byd ac i gyfnewid meddyliau a'u gilydd. Y mae ein 

cenedl yn hen, a hanes ei bore heb ei ysgrifennu, ac yn anghofiedig ; ond 

y mae dyfal cbwilio i ddirgelwch ei geiilau wedi rhoi Uawer o oleani i 

ni ar gred a buchedd ein hynafiaid. Buddiol yw i ninnau '^ edrych ar y 

graig y'n naddwyd, a cheudod y ffos y'n cloddiwyd o honynt." Llafur 

difyr hefyd ydyw ymaflyd mewn gair, a cbwilio o ba le y daeth, holi 

helynt ei daith, a'i orfodi i ddatguddio ei gyfrinacb. Y mae yr hyn a 

ddywedodd Coleridge am y Saesneg yr un mor wir am y Gymraeg : — 

" In a language like ours, so many words of which are derived from 

other languages, there are few modes of instruction more useful or more 

amusing than that of accustoming young people to seek for the 

etymology or the primary meaning of the words they use. There are 

cases, in which more knowledge of more value may be conveyed by the 

history of a word, than by the history of a campaign." {Aids to 

Sefleetiony 1 861 ,^. 6, note). Ond y mae goruchwyliaeth y " gwreiddionos " 

— ai, ehj ib, ohy uh, wh, yh, yn para hyd heddyw, ac y mae Uawer eto yn 

credu nad oes hanes i air ar wah&n i'r **cyntefigion'* yna. Y mae 

hynafiaeth y Gymraeg yn ymffrost yr Orsedd, a rhydd achlysur i ambell 

un o'r urdd honni fod ieithoedd ereill wedi C3niieryd benthyg ei geirian. 

Pe ymddengys fod ein ceraint ar y Cyf andir yn dioddef oddiwrth yr un 

gwendid. Haera Uenorion Llydaw fod iaith Ffraine, a rhai o ieithoedd 

ereill Bwrob, wedi ou maethu gan y Lydawaeg. Methodd gwawd 
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Voltaire a lladd yr hyn a alwodd yn << Celtomania," canys ffynna'r 
syniadau yna yn eu plith hyd ein dyddiau ni, fel y gwelir yng ngweith- 
rediadau y Gynhadledd f awr Oeltaidd a gynbaliwyd yn St. Brieac, yn 
1867. Gan fod y Gymraeg yn un o ganghennau y cyff y deillia agos yr 
oU o ieitboedd Evrrob o bono, fe gydnabyddir ei bynafiaetb ; ac am ei 
bod yn hen, fe fyn y beirdd ei cbadw yn bur. Fel y mae'n bysbys, 
dyma asgwm y gyiinen rbwng yr byn a elwir yn " Gymraeg yr Orsedd '* 
a **Chymraeg Ehydyeben." Dadleua'r beirdd dros burdeb geiriau, a 
gwrtbwynebant roddi lie yn yr iaitb i air yr ambeuir ei fod yn estron. 
Owell ganddynt eiriau gwnead. " Awrlais " yn He cloc, " cerbydres " 
yn lie tren, '^ maelf a " yn He slop. Ac er fod Uawer gair megis cloe, 
ffitffy ffa^Sy help, hety lamp, natur^ phser^ 9%cr, stop, &c., wedi cartrefa yn 
ein llenyddiaetb oreu am ganrifoedd, fe'a gelwir yn fastardd- eiriau 
mown ami i feimiadaetb yn yr Eisteldfod, a beir am eu harfer.* 
TT mae*r gair sicr yn yr englyn cyntaf yn Awdl Eben Fardd ar 
Ddinystr Jerusalem : — 

Ah dinystr ! dinystr yn donnau — cbwalodd 
Ucbelion ragfunau, 
A tbirion byrtb yr ben bau, 
Caersalem sicr ei seiliau. 

Awgryma Gwallter Mecbain, y prif ysgolbaig ymblitb y beirniaid, 
na ddylasai Eben ddefnyddio'r gair "sicr.** Dywed mewn llytbyr 
cyfrinacbol at Ddewi Wyn, yn union ar ol Eisteddfod y Trallwm :t " Y 
mae sicr yn Ysgryfcbyrol, ond a ydyw yn air Oymreig ? J 0*r ocbr arall, 
f e'n dysgir gan w^r Rhydycben mai nid ar burdeb geiriau y dibynna 
purdeb iaith, ond ar gadw yn ddilwgr ei pbriod-ddulliau. Nid ydyw 
geiriau i iaitb ond gwisg, yr idioms sydd yn eiddo iddi ydyw 
ei bywyd ; a*r byn sydd yn banfodol bwysig ydyw cadw y rheiny yn 
bur. Y mae'r gallu sydd gan iaitb i osod ei bargraff a'i delw ar eiriau 
bentbyg, yn un o'r profion goreu o irder ei tbwf ; ac y mae'r Gymraeg, 
fel pob iaitb fyw arall, wedi elwa ar ei bangen, gan droi geiriau i 
gyflenwi ei rbaid yn eiddo iddo»ei bun o ieitboedd ereiU, yn ol deddfau 
sain y gellir eu bolrain. 

Bu y Bbufeiniaid yn y wlad bon am bedwar can mlynedd, ac 
enillodd y Gymraeg yn f awr oddiwrtbynt. Collodd Galiaid y Cyfandir 
eu biaitb yn Ian yn ystod yr amser y preswyHodd y Bbufeiniaid yn eu 
J^ysg, a bu agos i*r Brython golli ei un yntau befyd. Dywed y Pro- 
ffeswr Ebys fod yr ysgrif eniadau cerrig yn profi, bron tu bwnt i ddadl, 
i'r Lladin bara yn un o ieitboedd ein bynaiiaid am amser maitb ar ol 
ymadawiad y Bbufeiniaid o'n gwlad. Cadwodd yr Eglwys Foreuol bi 
rbag diflannu ar unwaitb; ond yn y diwedd Hitbrodd tafodiaitb y 
gwerinwyr Bbufeinig i ryw fath o Ladin Eglwys ( IVelsh Philology , 1879, 
page 220), Ond glynodd y Cymry yn gyndyn yn eu biaitb, ac eriddynt 

♦**Ceir yn yr Awdl hon lawer o eiriau • • • anarferedig, megis ffals, 
pleser, larwm/' Beiroiadaeth Isaled, Trmis, NaU Eisteddfod, 1884. t.d, 12, 17. 

t Yr Eisteddfod, Oyf. ii. 349. 

% " Cyn dechreu beirniadu yr Awdlau cystadleuol, hwyrach y goddefir un 
sylw beimiadol ar eiriad y testyn, sef " Y Beibl Gymraeg.** Gr^^yr pob O^ro 
cyfarwydd d Oramadeg mai yr ansoddair Cymreig ddylasid arfer yn y cysylltiad 
bwn :" Beirniadaeth Tudno, Trans, Nat, Eisteddfod, 1889, tudal. 1. 
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ili UaiKrer o'u geiriau trwy ruthr y rhai newydd o'r Lladin, cadwas- 
b en cystrawen, yr hon sydd ya gwahaniaethuV Gymraeg oddiwrth 
oil o ganglienuau ereill y c^ff Ariaidd. 

Nid oes llaw-ysgrifau a Ohymraeg ynddynfc ar gael cynharach na'r 
rthfed neu'r nawfed ganrif, ac ua o*r rhai cyntaf ydyw'r Capella 
losses^ y deuwyd o hyd iddo ryw ddwy flynedd ar hugaiQ yn ol yn 
yf rgell Coleg Oorff Orist, Oaer Grawnt. Y mae ynddo ryw nifer o 
piau Gymraeg ynghanol rliestr o rai Lladin, ac yr ydym yn ddyledus 
' ysgolor Oeltaidd gwych, Mr. Whitley Stokes, am ei sylwadau amynt 
1 yr A.rch. Camhrensis am 1873. Y mae rhai o'r geiriau ya eu cyflwr 
rntaf , dim ond cyff y Lladin a'r terfyniadau, wedi en bwrw, ereill ac 
. mwy o dreigl arnynt ; fel y gwelir oddiwrth yr esiamplau canlynol : — 
tttetraul (catteir=cadair), guird (gwyrdd), locell (llogell), scrihenn 
sgrifen), stch (sych), strotur (strodur), termin (terfyn). Y mae hefyd 
n yp Oxford GlosseSf sydd tua yr un oed, hinfic (benthyg), cannuill 
cannwyll), morthol (morthwyl), stebill (ystefyll=y8tafelloedd), &o. Y 
aae hanesr rhyfedd i yrfa " benthyg." G-an gychwyn o " beneficium," 
r^ i hinfic^ henffigj benthyg ; a chlywir ef ar lafar mewn gwahanol ard^- 
)Gdd yn hentig, menttg, mencid. (Proff. Powel, T Cymmrodor, vi. 134). 
3- welir felly fod hyd yn oed y gair ** benthyg " ei hun yn air benthyg. 
Ceir yn Llyvyr Llan T>ki, a ysgrifennwyd tua'r flwyddyn 1150, 
amryw o eiriau o'r Lladin, megis audurdaut, bathonaythy bendicetic^ cos- 
tell ^ eyghellaury diseinn, eclwys, escqp, finnaun (ffynnon), foss^ melldicettc, 
perued (perfedd), pont, semt, yscumuneticy Sfc, Treigliad ydyw 
" perfedd" oper medfiumj, Ceir ef droiau yn y llyfr heb ei gyfieithu 
ynghanol brawddeg Gymraeg. 

i pant iguairet per medium vallis dir finnaun. 

(y pant i waered drwy berfedd y dyfifryn i*r ffynnon.) 

Tudal. 157. 

Ystyr cyffredin "perfedd" ar hyn o bryd ydyw ymysgaroedd, er fod 

popeth sydd y ta fewn i'r corff yn berfedd. Cedwir yv hen syniad yn y 

geiriau "perfeddwlad," " perfeddgoed," ac yn yr ymadroddion 

** perfedd cloc," " perfeddion nos." Ceir yr un meddwl iddo yn 

" Epistol Episcob Menew at y Oembru." " May cenym ni yn Gymraeg 

amry w ymadroddion a' diarhebion yn aros fyth mewn arf er a' dynnwyt 

o berfedd yr scrythyr 'Ian, ac o ganol Efengil Chiist" (tudal. ix). 

Hanes yr Esgobaeth ydyw Llyvyr Llan Daf, wedi ei ysgnfennu yn 

Lladin, gyda darnau yma ac acw yn Gymraeg yn enwi'r terfynau. 

Cyhoeddwyd argraffiad newydd o bono Dygwyl Dewi Sant, y llynedd, 

gan Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans, Ehydychen. Oymerodd ei olygydd boen 

dirfawr wrth wneud y Mynegai sydd iddo, i chwilio am enwau diweddar 

y llefydd a enwir ynddo. Dyry hanes rhai cyfnewidiadau pur ddigrif 

yn nhreigliad geiriau, megis " Minid Ferdun *' (mynydd Fyrddin) i 

"Money Farthing Hill." 

Tua'r un amser yr ysgrifennwyd y casgliad o waith y Cyrifeirdd, a 
elwir Llyfr Du Caerfyrddin. Y mae yn hwn lawer iawn o eiriau o*r . 
Lladin, &c.: benffic, bendtth, earehar, coeth, creaduVy croesy cuir (owyr), 
Jcymhelljkymun^ doethj dolur/fruin (ffrwyn), fruithy gosper^ llythtr, llyvtry 
msmry music, neges, pabuiry pader, paradms, paraudy pechatidy perthiny 
prffeith^pury seguvy traethaud, trindaudy ysprtdy &c. 
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Gallwn gael rhyw ddimadaeth am gryfder neith a grym mawrhydi 
Rhafain trwy sylwi ar ol y Lladin ar y Gymraeg. Y mae yn y LlyfrDa 
frawddegau a phob prif air yn air benthyg : fel, 

a Uvthir ig cuir afflam im jpabuir 

(a llytbyr yng ngbwyr a mam ym mbabwyr). 

T mae'n werthnodi un gwabaniaetb rbwng iaitb y ddau lyfr yma, sydd 
yn profi fod Llyvyr Uan Daf yn pertbyn i gyfnod boreuach na'r Llyfr 
Da. Arferir ynddo y terfyniad au^ fel yn y geiriau loggou (Uongau), 
^enou (genau), dou^ yntou^ &c., tra mai eu geir yn y liyfr Du. Erbjn 
hyn y mae eu wedi treiglo i au yn yr iaith lenyddol ; ond cedwir yr hen 
sain byd beddyw ar lafar gwlad mewn mannau yn y De. <'Doi,'' 
<< yntoi/* glywir yng ngororan Morgannwg a Cbaeiiyrddin eto. 

Yr oedd yr iaith wedi dyfod i'w hoedran erbyn diwedd y bedwaredd 
ganrif ar ddeg, a pharha ar lafar gwlad yn debyg mewn rhai pethau i 
fel yr ysgrif ennwyd hi yn y dyddian hynny yn y Llyfr Coch q Hergest. 
Y mae Uiaws mawr o eiriau estronol yn y Llyfr Coch, ac 61 canrifoedd o 
dreigl ar lawer o honynt ; megis anifoil, arff eadwyny cawc, eyrffes, eyllell^ 
dysCf dyseyly ffahty ffenestyr^ ffynffi S^^^h g^MC, llafur, lleithic^ milwr, 
mynyhyry pets, iristy yspeily yspeit, ysta/ell, &c., ac ambell i air o'r 
Saesneg, fel bilaen (inilan=villein), borddy iarlly tartan (A.S. target ttwgan)\ 
a befyd o'r Ffrancaeg, ffioly neges, putetn, trafaelu, 

Yr oedd y cyfnod rhwng 1380, pryd yr ysgrif ennwyd y Mabinogion, 
a 1567, pan y oyhoeddwyd Testament William Salesbury, yn un pwysig 
yn banes ein Uenyddiaeth. Aeth yr Awen yn fad ar ol coUi'r Ty wysog- 
ion fu'n gefn a nodded iddi. Feidiodd swn y caniadau, ac ni chlywid 
mwy lais y delyn. Ond torrodd Bhys Goch ab Rhiccert a Dafydd ab 
Gwilym ar ddistawrwydd digalon y blynyddoedd, i ganu am brydferth- 
wch anian, am flodea'r coed, a ch&n yr adar m&n. Ar eu hoi hwy daeth 
lolo Goch i ail gynneu fflam cenedlgarwch, ac i seinio udgorn y gad yn 
amser Owain Glyn D^r. 

Y gwr hir ni'th g&r Harri, 
Adfyd wyd a wyd fy w di ? 
Ac od wyd fyw, a gwayw o dan 
Dyred, a dangos dy darian. 

Yn y cyfnod hwn y blodeaodd Lewis Glyn Cothi, Sion Cent, leaan 
Brydydd Hir Hynaf, Tudur Aled, leuan Tew o Gydweli, ac ereill nas 
gwiw i mi eu henwi, ond dweyd fod 11a wer o*u pethau da ar lafar gwlad 
ac ar gof a chadw. 



Pwy nas gwyr am 



Breuach na barr o ewyn, 
Yn ei stad yw einioes dyn. 

Crynedig i*m croen ydwyf , 
Cryniad deilen aethnen wyf . 
Gwr oerach nag Eryri 
A Berwyn wyf i*m bam i. 
Ni thyn na chlydwr na thin, 
Na dillad f'anwyd allan. 



L.G.C. 



I.B.H. 
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Ysbys y dengys y dyn 
O ba radd y bo'i wreiddyn ; 
Y flErwyth achos flfrith uchel, 
Da ceidw d^st y coed y del. 

Ar y gwir mae rhagoriaeth ; 
O'ra lleddir am wir ba waeth. 



T.A. 



I.T. 



ErLyn hyn y mae geiriau o*r Saesneg a*r Ffrancaeg yn Uifo i fewn, 

ac y mae'r iaith wrth dyfu yn barod i dderbyn ei maeth o bob cyfeiriad. 

Oeir yng nghywyddau Dafydd ab Gwilym hangcy hartl, hhwrnoUy bolide 

h<3st^ bivth, camp J carl, castj ccrsi, cloc, cldg, elds, cnoc, eohler, coler, crefft, 

cia^y cwlltwry cwrlid, ffals, gerlant, gild, gildio, help^ het, hwsmon, 

marc, natur, onest, papur, pla, tafam, tasel, top, trensiwr, sadler, samplau, 

shlennydd, siap, sieh, stop, stock, wtla (outlaw), ystryd, O'r Ffrancaeg: — 

^ hid, ahl, almari, ha/rgen, hrtcs, hwtres, caban, cornel, corun, crwper, cwfeint, 

ctvfert, cwrs, cwrtais, dwbl, ffair, ffenti, fforjfed, ingc, lamp, lifrai, marsiandt- 

aeth, matras, mwnai (money), organ, paintlwr, pantri, pardwn, parltvr, 

pilwri, plastr, prentis, pris, proffid, pwrcas, pwytitmant, siamber, siwgr, 

siicrnai, stdd, tabtvrdd, taeliwr, tenant, trysor, ysbiwr, ysgwier, &c. 

Y mae rh>ii o'r geiriau, megis neges, putein, wedi dyfod ar eu bunion 

i*r Gymraeg ; ond y mae*n anodd penderfynu pa un ai trwy'r Saesneg 

ai yn uniongyrchol y daeth y rhan f wyaf o'r geiriau fenthyciwyd o'r 

!Ff rancaeg. Am ddau can mlynedd wedi i'r Normaniaid oresgyn Lloegr, 

iaith Ffrainc oedd iaith y Llys a'r bobl fawr. Ni fedrai y rhan fwyaf 

o frenhinoedd y cjrfnod yna siarad Saesneg, mwy nag y medr Tywysog 

Cymru ar hjn. o bryd siarad Gymraeg. Siaradai pawb fynnai fod yn 

rhywun, Ffrancaeg, o'r brenin ar ei orsedd i*r swyddog distadlaf yn y 

tir ; ac yr oedd iaith y werin bobl yn rbwym o deimlo oddiwrth y gjrf- 

athrach oedd rhyngddynt a u gwell. Buont yn arglwyddiaethu arnom 

ninnau yng Nghymru — yn y Uogledd a*r De, ac yn y Goiorau — fel y 

gwelir oddiwrth eu cestyll ym Mon, Arfon, Meirion, Morgannwg, &c.; 

a buasai yn syn pe na theimlasai iaith y Cymro oddiwrth ymadrodd eu 

cymdogion. 

Y mae rhai o'r geiriau estronol geir yn Nafydd ab Gwilym wedi eu 
colli o'r Saesneg. Parha cast ar lafar gwlad gyda ni yn yr un ystyr ag 
a roddid iddo gan Dafydd. 

Dy galyn *r wy' dan gelu, 
Erioed, ar hyd y coed cu, 
G ddyn, a marcio 'n eiddil 
Dy gaatiauy a'th feiaufil. 

Fe geir yr un ystyr iddo yn Chaucer. 

And myne be the maladyes colde, 
The derke tresons and the castes olde. 

The Knights' Tale, 

Ond y mae'r meddwl yna iddo wedi hen goUi o'r Saesneg. Methodd 
cornel a chael lie yn iaith lenyddol y Saeson, mwy na chyda ninnau. 
Ond fe'i harferir ar lafar gwlad hyd heddyw ganddynt yn swyddi 
Amwythig a Hereford — (Miss G. Jackson, Shropshire Wordbook)'~a, 
chlywir y gair yng ngororau Brycheiniog yn yr ymadrodd chimbley 
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conifL Defnyddid comn yn jt hen Ffrancaeg^ i ddjnodi xnoelm eOliedig 
ar ben mynach, a dyna'i arwyddocad yn y Saesneg* liyd B.A. IM, 
pan ei cymhwysir at gonm x>en onrhyw un. Hhydd Dafydd ei lien 
ystyr iddo yn ei gywydd i ateb Morfudd am iddl liaem ei fed yn hen- 
eiddio. 

Ki wiBgais, dileais lid, 

Na gi»-iw ben-gwfl, nap^ abid ; 

Xi ddyseaiii gwbl drais o dnn 

At wiw Tedr air o Ladin. 

Nid llwjrd fj marf, arf erfai. 

Kid Ueddf iv nghorun, nid Uai 

Ka phan ydd oeddem, em ga 

Einyni gor. yn jrmgara. 

Os gwrthod flPurf amod £fydd 

Gorug 'r 'wyf, gwr o greiydd 

Caf ran tra fo OTfrinach, 
Car Dduw yn ol cerdda 'n iach 
Ac na ddywaid f enaid fun 
Air chwerw am wr a chorun. 

Ceir ahid yn ami yn yr hen ysgrifau. << Dencant mljned a mil 
oed oet crist pan vu varw gn^ffud uab kynan ab owein ynaber 
Conwy, wedy kymryt abtt y creuyd ymdanaw." (K BrutieUj 342). 
Bu f arw'r gair yn y Gymraeg gyda'r myneich, ond deil ei afael yn y 
Bacsneg yn ** riding habit' Y mae ^^cwfiint'^ yn aros yn Catent 
Garden. Treiglodd i '^cotivent'* mor ddiweddar a'r flwyddyn 1600. 
Ai y yr Anglo Saxon, ffildan^ sydd yn ^tld, giUio^ gildtats^ sydd wedi 
ei cholli ot gair Saesneg yield \ ynte g a rydd y Cymro i fewn er mwyn 
treigliad rhcolaidd, fel ag y rhoddir hi yn yonest ? Nid ymddengys 
picyntmani yn y Saesneg tan ar ol amser Dafydd. {^New JSnglUh 
Dictionary » Oxford. Appointment), Ai gair Cymraeg ydyw brisk ? 
Nid oes hanes am dano yn y Saesneg cyn 1560; ond djwed 
Dafydd,— 

Adwaenwn, gwn yn gynil 

Ei throcdlam hrysg ymysg mil. 

Y mae tarddiad gtcn a doc yn amhens ; ond yr ydwyf yn meddwl fod 

gennym well bawl iddynt nag sydd gan y Saeson, er y ceir hwynt yn 
haucer. 

As swift as pelet out of gonne 
When fyr is in the poudre ronne. 

Minor Poemsm 
Bhedeg am gwallt ar w^r 
Gan ruad gun yr awyr, 

meddai Dafydd ab Qwilym. Er fod " gwn " a " doc" yn yr iaith ers 
pum can mlynedd, ni chydnabyddir mo honynt, " dryll " ac " awrlais " a 
welir yn y papurau newyddion. 

Y mae geiriau dieitbr yu britho dalennau beirdd y oyfnod dan sylw, 
ao folymae*r amser yn treiglo,y maent yn dyfodynhawsiVhadnabod, 
fel y gwelir yng ngweithiau Lewis Glyn Cothi ; megis concwe%t^ nasiwn, 
pwrs, rhenty sgwdr^ stdd, stars, staen, tdsty swper, tcdstf &c., &c 

Y mae'n rhyf edd fel y mynnir dal at fiPurfiau yn yr iaitii lenyddol, 
-^i iddynt hen goUi o*r iaith lafar. Ysgrifennodd Dafydd ab Gwilym 
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L y siaradai'r werin, fel y dengys y geiriau, bodlon, calt/n, llewych^ 
yndy tyrd^ prynhawn, Y mae'n rhyfedd hefyd fel y mae'r werin 
odi derbyn ffarfiau newyddion roddwyd ar atubell i air gan yr iaith 
nyddol. Ceir llewych a Uewyrch jd. Nhestamont WiUiam Sales- 
ixxy ; ond llewyrch bob aoiser gan y Dr. Morgan, ao erys felly byth er 
ynny. ^mranneu oedd y lliosog am ** amrant *' yn yr ben amser ; ond 
Av^naeth. y Dr. Morgan ef yn amrantaUj ac er fod hjniny yn eithriad i 
eolau sain, " amrantau " y myn fod. Gofynnodd Gwallter Mechain, ai 
lid^ o'r Saesneg " secure " y daeth y gair star, Nage, ond o'r hen air 
* siker," o'r Lladin »^e?wr««? = di-ofal, ddaeth y Saeson gy da bwy o'u ben 
^artref yn Frlesland. Ceir yr ymadrodd " reit sier " a glywir mor 
fy nych ar lafar gwlad droiau yn Chaucer. 

For be right siker I durste noght 
For al this worlde telle hir my thoght. 

The Book of the Duchesse* 

I>aeth sitor i'r Gymraeg o*r Ffrancaeg trwy'r Saesneg "sure," 
o'r un gwreiddair a "sicr.** Segur ydyw'r gair a ddaeth yn iinion- 
gyrchol i'r Gymraeg o "securus." Yn yr adnod honno yn y 
Barnwyr viii. 11, "Canys y fyddin oedd ysgafala;" ac ym Matthew 
xxviii. 14, "Ni a'i perswadiwn ef, ac a'ch gwnawn chwi yn ddi- 
of al ; " '* secure " sydd yn y Saesneg yn y ddwy adnod. Clywir yn 
ami gan wladwr "fod y peth a*r peth yn eithaf di-ofal;" hynny yw 
*' quite secure." 

Nis gwn pa bryd y dechreuwyd cymeryd gofal eiddigns dros burdeb 
yr iaith Gymraeg, na pha beth a f u yn achlysur i hynny. Dywed y Dr. 
Griffith Roberts yn ei lyfr, " Dosparth Byrr ar y rhann gyntaf i 
ramadeg cymraeg," a gyhoeddwyd ym Milan, Itali, yn y flwyddyn 
1667:-. 

Mi a welaf y Uadinwyr oedd gywaethog i hiaith, yn benthygio gen y 
groegwyr lawer gair, yn y cyfiyw leoedd, y Phrancod, yspaenwyr a'r Eidal- 
wyr, yn ddiddeincod yn cymryd i nechwyn gen y lladin. a'r hen gymru gynt 
wedi tynnu yrhann fwyaf o'r geiriaa allan o*r lladin, ne'r groeg, ni ddylai 
fod araominnau mor cywilidd wrth fenthygio i helaethu'r iaith, gen y neb a 
roes inni i dechreuad. Ond rhaid edrych yn graph, & chadw yn ddyfal y 
modd sydd i'w gwneathur nhwy yn camrcig. — T.d. 195. 

Yna fe & ymlaen i ddangos y rheolau yn ol fel y symuda'r sain o'r 

Lladin i'r Gymraeg. Y mae'r ** Dosparth Byrr " yn llyfr anhysbys 

lawn. Nid oes banes ond am ddau gopi ar gael, un yn Wynnstay a'r 

Hall yn y British Museum, Cyhoeddwyd argraffiad newydd o bono yn 

1883, felatodiad i'r Revue Celtique, Pabydd oedd y Dr. Griffith Eoberts, 

ac efe ydyw awdwr **Y Drych Cristianogawl," a gyhoeddwyd yn 

Kouen, Ffrainc, gan y Dr. Bhosier Smith, yn y flwyddyn 1585. Efe a 

gyhoeddodd "Athravaeth Gristnogavl" y Dr. Morris Olynnog, ei 

noddydd; neu fel y geilw ef, ei ** ddiball gynheiliad ;" a benodwyd yn 

Esgob Bangor yn 1558, ar farwolaethy Dr. William Glynn, gan Man 

Frenhinea ; ond bu hi farw cyn ei gysegru i'r swydd, a gorfu iddo ffo 

wedi i Elizabeth esgyn i'r orsedd, ac ym Milan y lluestodd, Dynion 

dysgedig, duwiol, a da oedd y gw^r hyn, ac yr oedd eu cariad yn ang- 

herddol at eu gwlad, a'u hiaith, a'u cenedl. 
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Dechreuau'r " Dosparth Bjrrr " fel hyn : — 

YB lAITH QYMBAEG 

yn erchi gan dduw, Iwiddiant, a hyf ryd 

gyonydd mewn gras, aurhydedd, a 

gogoniant iw hanrhydeddussaf 

bennadur, ai diball nodded 

Viliam Harbart 

larll o Benfro 

ag Arglwydd o Qaer dydd 

\7BTH fyngweled fy hun, er ysUawer o flynyaddoedd, heb bris gan neb 
^ amai trwy dir cymru, na chwaith ddim gennyf mewn serif en a pbnvyth 
ynddo i hyphoriddi mewn dysg, a dawn f3mgh8redigion bobl : mi a dybiais 
(f'anrhydeddfawr Bennaeth) mae da oedd ymy, fyned trwy wledydd 
Europa i edrych ymysc ieitboedd eraill a gaid yran cyn ddiystyred i 
chyflwr a mi, ag mor ddiles i'r bobl sy'n i doedyd, ond wedi ymy gwdded o 
fraidd benn yr nyspaen trwy phrainc, Phlandi-ia, ag Alemania, a*r Eidal hyd 
^"eithaf Calabria tan yniofyn ymhob lie am gyflwr, braint, a helynt yr 
leithoedd sydd tu draw i hynny, ni fedraisi weled, na cbwaith glowed oddi- 
wrth yrun ; na bai yn cael gwneuthur yn fawr o honi ymysc pawb, sydd o 
naturisBth yn i doedyd. Ag wrth foa pob un o honynt yn cael i*mgeledd, 
ai pherchi gen i phobl, hithau drachefn i wneutlmr iawn, am y caredyg- 
rwydd a gafodd sy'n traethu iw phobl bob petb, a fo gwiw i wybod ; hyfryd 
i glowed, a gogoneddus i wneuthur. Canys nyd oes nag ystori i ddyscu 
henafiaeth, na chylfyddyd o enw, a Ues, na gwybodseth o ddim, a dalai i 
ddysgti nas darfu ir hyspaniaitb, pbrangeg, a*r eidaliaith i tanu, ai ban ymysc 
gwyr i gwlad, i dalu am i magwriaetli ai 'mgeledd. Pan welais innau 
hynny, e fu lyfedd iawn gennyf, tod y cymru mor ddiddarbod amdanaf ; a 
niinnau mor ddifudd iddynhwy than, yn anwedig wrth weled fod fynghymuni 
i, o athrylith a synwyr yn abl i 'mgystadlu a*r rhai gorau yn imysc nhwy, a 
minnau mor llawnllythr im scrifennu, cyn gyfoethocced o eiriau, cyn hyned 
fynechreuad a'r falchaf o*r ieithoedd a henwais. Ynol hir ymgynghori, a 
dyfal fyfyrio e farnwyd nad oedd fodd i mi go^ f yDghefn i fynu i wneuthur 
lies i*r gwyr imtrefnodd duw iddynt, nes cael onof yn ganllaw ag yn nodded 
ym, wr, ai ewyllys jm damuno da ymy. ag ai bwyll yn abl i weled y phordd 
a fyddai im dyrchafu, a hefyd, o lym yn gallu dwyn i benn y peth a dda- 
munai, ag a farnai yn dda ar fy lies felly wrth f wrw fy Uyfrau, ag edrych pie 
cawn y fath ganllaw, a gynghorwyd ymmy i cheisio mi a welaf fod yn ych 
arglwyddisBth chwi, bob un o'r tri phwnc, sydd anghenraid^i mi wrthyn. 
Canys e wyr holl gymru, a lloegr faint ych serch i'r fruttaniaith, pryd na 
ddoedech wrth Gymro, ond cymraeg, ie, ymysg penaduriaid y deymas : mal 
y clowais fagod o wyr yn doedyd, tan fawr ddiolch i dduw weled i pennaeth 
mewn gradd, a lie cyn uched, yn dangos dirfawr serch oi wlad naturiol, ar 
i 'mddygiad ai 'madrodd. A bid diau gennych (f'arglwydd urddassol) fod 
calon pob gwir Gymro yn crychnneittio yn i gorph o wir lawenydd, pan 
glowo wr o'ch anrbydedd chwi, yn doedyd i iaith: canys nid oes dim i 
ennill calonnau adeiliaid yn gystal, ag ymgleddu i hiaith, a siarad wrthyn 
bob un yn i iaith naturiol. Hynny a wnaeth fod Mithridates mor en^vog, 
gwr oedd, a dwy deyrnas arhugain tano, ag yntau yn medru ymddiddan a 
phawb yn i dafod ihun. hyony a wnaeth i Garolus y burned, fod cimaint i 
allu, am nad oedd raid iddo wrth un ieithydd, i 'mddiddan ai holl adeiliaid 
er i bod o amrafael genedloedd, hynn a wnaeth ich anrhydedd chvdthau, fod 
cimaint i gariad ynghymru, am ych bod mor gariadus ir gymraeg, ag yn i 
medru mor hyfedr. Tu ag at am bwyll, i ddyfeisio phyrdd, i'm gossod i 
rhagof, a grym i wneuthur y peth a welech yn dda, mae pawb yn gwybod 
nad oes moi diphig ynoch, gan fod yn eglm-, nid o fewn lloegr yn unig, 
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fclir ymhob mann y mae son am dani, nad oes dim a phi'wyth ynddo 

a. pertbjT)u at stad y deymas mewn heddwch, a rhyfel, ond a luniwyd 

'"wy'ch cyngor, ag a wnaethbwyd trwych grym a'cli cymorth, a*ch 

cLorpli-wy 8 lafur. Am hynny mae gennyf obaith yrowron y byddwch ymy 

Ti. arglwydd da, i'mdiphin rhag argowedd, a drwg, ag im lielpu wrth 

eisio ymossod allan i ddangos f wyneb ymysc yr ieithoedd eraill nid ydynt 

rell i brftint do minnau : ond cael o honynt imgeledd, a*i mowrbau gan 

•ennadnriaid, a boneddigion i grwlad. ag wrtbjmny gadel Uawer amafi, a 

ujn cyd heb nag ymgeledd, na mowrhaad. Etto pe cawn ynawr ddechrau 

mdrwsio tan ych ad en chwi, a gweled o bawb fod wyneb yn pennsBth tii 

I g attaf , e fyddai bob cymro barod im studio, im cyfoethogi agi 'm 

jiwrneuthur yn hylwybr, ag yn berpbaith. Yrhwnn betb os cenhiada ycb 

laioni chwi ymy, mi a obeithiaf , cyn nemawr o ennyd y g^elir o mgwaithi 

ymysg y cymru lawer pwnc o ddysg, a gwybodaeth ni ellais moi ddangos 

Ld-dynt hyd yn hynn. Oanys wrth y cydnabod a gefais ag ieithoedd eraill, 

yn hwyr yrowron mi a'llaf pan fynnwyf gael genthynt bob peth a berthyn 

at gampau, a chynneddfau gwyr rhinweddol, gynghordioledd gamradeg, 

ilodeuau retorigyddiseth, ystriw dialectigyddiroth, cowreinrhwydd medd- 

ygon, pwylledd dinasswyr, gwybodaeth philosophyddion, gorchestion 

niilwyr, duwioldeb theology ddiseth i ddyscu, helpu, diddanu a pherpheiddio 

gwyr f yngwlad ymhob peth a fo golud iddynt, hyglod yngolwg y byd, a 

chymradwy gar bron duw. Yn hynn o orchwyl, os ych anrhydedd chwi a 

f ydd awdur, nodded a chynhorthwy ymy, chwi a gewch yn ddiogel glod tra 

barha iaith y bnittaniaid, a gwasanseth ufydd, didwyll genthynt i chwi 

a'ch etifeddion yn y byd yma, a thai didranc gan dduw yn y byd sy'n 

dowad. Yr hwn a ddanfono iwch rwydddeb, a chynnyrch ymhob llawenydd 

a daioni wrth fodd ach caro. 

Ych phyddlonaf law forwyn 
yr iaith gymraeg. 

Yna ar y ddalen nesaf dechreuir and chiad arall : — 

IAITH GAMBR YN 
annerch yr hygar ddarlleydd. 

Aristoteles, gwr o ragorisethmewn dysc, a gwybodaeth, a ddowad am bob 

celfyddyd, mae bychan, ag anrhefnus fydd i dechreuad ; ag yna bob 

ychydig tyfy ag ymdacclu a wua, r»id ar unwaith ond o amser i amser trwy 

fod eraill, yn gweled, ac yn b^wi-w at y dechreuad, ryw beth nis canfu na'r 

cyntaf, na'r ail, Er bod y dechrau fynychaf yn Uai no'r darn a roesswyd 

wrtho: etto mae*n galettach, ag yn fwy clod, ddychmygu ychydig y 

newydd, nog yw trefnu hyny, ai chwanegu yn helaethwydL. Am hynno 

na fid diystr, na diflas gennyt, fyngweled i yn ymddangos mor ddisas, ag 

mor anhylwybr, canys honn yw'r awr gyntaf yi* amcanwyd fynwyn i Iwyhr 

celfyddyd. Yr ydoedd y beirdd rhyd cymru yn ceisio fynghadw rhag 

coUi ne gymyscu a'r saesnaeg. Ond nid oedd genthynt phordd yn y byd, 

nag y ddangos yn fyrr, ag yn hy phordd yr odidowgrwydd sydd ynof 

rhagor nog mewn Uawer o ieithoedd, na chwaith i fanegi rhessom am fagod 

ddirgelion a gaid i gweled, ond chwilio yn fanwl amdanynt, mal y mae 

gi-amedegrwyr da yn gwneiithur, pawb in i iaith ihun. O herwydd hynn, 

gan Dad wyf ond dechrau etto, rhaid iti (ddarlleydd howddgar) pan 

welych, ar hynn o gais ddim a allesid i ddoedyd, wedi adel allan, ne ryw 

beth wedi gyfleu allan oi ddyledus le, ne ddiphig mewn rhyw phordd arall, 

beidio a gwr adwyddo'r neb, o ewyllys da ymy a'mcanodd fynwyn i 

fraint celfyddyd. Eithr os perpheiddid di y peth a ddechreuawdd ef, 

heb ddoedyd iddo mor absennes ddwyn hynny i bcnn, mae ytty fawr ddiolch 

gennyfi, a chantho yntau. canys nid ydyw ef jti tybied fod hynn yn agos 

i'r perpheiddrwydd y gweddai iddo fod, eithr i geisio denu rhai ai medrai 

yn well ef a wnaeth orau gallodd, yn y drapherth ar blinder y mae ynddo 
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heb gad ennyd im tacliis i mal y damunai. a heb gyn^gen wrth neb a wnelo 
yn well nog ef , oud diolch yn gynt iddo, am dwyn i ben y peth a wnaethai 
ef ihun pe9 gallassai. Na ryfedda cbwaith weled cimaint o fiau wrth. 
brintio. canys yr ydoedd y d3mion oedd yn gweithio, heb f od na» yn gyfar- 
wydd yn yr iaith, nag yn ddisceulns ar i gorchwyl, nag yn rhowiog oi trin, 
ag i gweino'r pethau a fethai genth3rnt. heb law hynn yr oedd annynt eisie 
Uytbrennau, ag amryw nodau, afuasai raid wrthynt i brintio yn gyflawn bob 
pwnc a berthynai attaf . rhaid ymy ddamuno ar bob cymro bonheddig, a 
rhowiog, na bo mwy annaturiol i mi, nog yw pobl eraill i iaith i mammau. 
E f vdd weithian'n dostur fynghalon wrtii weled llawer a anwyd ag a fag- 
wyd im doedyd, yn ddiystr genthjmt amdanaf , tan geisio ymwrthod a mi, ag 
ymgystlvrng ag estroniaith cyn adnabod ddim honi. Canys chwi a gewch 
rai yn g yiirym ag y gwelant afon Hafren, ne glochdai, ymwithig, a chlowed 
aais yn doeidyd unwaith good morow, a ddechreuant oUwng i cymraeg troe 
gof, ai doedyd yn fawr i llediaith. i cymraeg a fydd saesnigaidd, ai saesneg 
(duw a wyr) yn rhy gymreigaidd. A hyn sy'n dyfod naill ai wir pholder, 
yntau o goeg falchder a gorwagrwydd. Canys ni welir fyth yn ddyn 
cyweithas, rhinweddol mor neb a wado nai dad, nai fam, nai wlad, nai iaitibi. 
Eithr mi a obeithia o hynn allan trwy nerth duw, athrylith, diwdrwydd a 
gwiw fyfyrdod fyughymru cariadus, y bydd genthyn nhwy fwy o serch i mi, 
a chan innau fwy o ddiddanwch a golud iddynt hwythau : oblygyd hynn 
yddwyf yn adolwg i bob naturiol gymro dalu dyledus gariad i'r iaith gym- 
raeg : fal na alio neb ddoedyd am yr un ohonynt mae pechod oedd fyth i 
magu ar laeth bronnau oymraes, am na ddamanent well ir gymraeg, 

Bydd wych, 

Yn yr argraffiad gwreiddiol, ac yn adargraffiad y Hevue Celtique (o'r 
hwn y cyaoiercis yr uchod), y mae pyncyn (.) o dan d, I, ac «, pan y 
saf ant am dd^ U, ac w, Ambell waith y mae'r pyncyn wedi ei ada^ 
allan Ue y dylasai fed wediei roddi; ac wedi ei roddi, dro arall, He 
y dylasai fed wedi ei adael allan ; a chyfnfa hynyna am wallau, 
fel wnuaith, pauh, wfyddy &c. Fe sylwir mai % ydy w 3d pars, unigol 
y Dr. Griffith Boberts bob amser, megis '* iaith i mammau/' fel y 
dywedir hyd heddyw wrth siarad. WilUam Salesbury, yn ei gyfieith- 
iad o'r Testament Newydd, a gyhoeddwyd yn yr un flwyddyn a'r 
Dosparth Byrr, sydd yn gyfrifol am yr ei a geir yn yr iaith lenyddol, 
am ei fod yn tybied, mae'n debyg, mai ej^us y Lladin oedd e y Gymraeg. 
Yn y " Dictionary in Englyshe and Welsh e " o'i waith gyhoeddwyd yn 
1547, i sydd ganddo yntau, ac y mae treigliad y geiriau ynddo hefyd 
yn rhwyddach o lawer nag yn ei Destament. Dilynodd yr egwyddor 
bur yn ei gyfieithiad, end paham sydd ddirgelwch, ac y mae anystwyth- 
der yr iaith i'w briodoli i'w ymdrech i roi pob gair agosa ag a allai i*w 
fEurf wreiddiol, yn hytrach na gadael i'r cydaeiniad dreiglo yn rheolaidd 
yn ol deddfau sain yr iaith. 

Dyma fel y dywed Morys Kyffin am Griffith Roberts a Wiliiam 
Salesbury yn ei lythyr, **Annerch at yr howddgar ddarlleydd Crist- 
nogawl,** ynnechreu ei gyfieithiad o "Ddeffynniad Ffydd Eglwys Loegr," 
o waith yr Esgob Jewel, a gyhoeddwyd yn 1595; ac nid oedd neb 
cymhwysach i farnu nag ef. Ni ysgrifennodd ond y Uyfr hwn yn 
Gymraeg, a chymerodd ar un cynnyg y safle anrhydeddusaf fel meistr 
ar yr iaith. Megis ag y cyrhaeddodd y gelfyddyd o argraffu ei pher- 
fEeithrwydd yn ei mabandod, fel y g welir yn y campwaith gocQdog, 
Argraffiad y Beibl, a el wir ar ol enw y Cardinal Mazarin, a gyhoedd- 
wyd tua 1490, yn fuan ar ol dechreu printio gyntaf. Nis gwn i a 
welodd y byd rywbeth hafal iddo o ran prydferthwch gwaith. Ac felly 
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y'^a. Moms Kyffin ; y mae ei lyfr yn un o'r rliai cyntaf brintiwyd yn 
LXi liiaith ; ond ni ddaeth neb ar ei ol a ysgrifennodd ragorach Cymraeg. 
r xxiae ei waith yn rhyfeddod o urddas ac ystwythder ; ei arddull yn 
•oeth a'i ymadroddiad yn llithrig; ac y mae'n resyn fod cyn Ueied o 
s-tudio ar brydferthwch iaitb cewri ysgrifennwyr y Gymraeg yn eihoes 
iixraidd. Meddai : — 

E ddarfuessid cyfieuthu'r Testament newydd yngliylcb yr wytbfed neu'r 
lO'^^fed flwyddyn o Deymas eyn harglwyddes frenbines Elizabeth^ ond yr 
»e<id cyfled Ueaiaith a chymaint angbyfiaitb yn yr ymadrodd brintiedig, na 
tile clust gwir Qymro ddioddef clywed mo 'naw 'n lawn. Yn-nbal y 
Testament hwnnw y gwelais i lythyr duwiol dyscedig at y Cymry, o waith y 
^MTir barchedig D&d Richard Escob Meniw i\v twyso nhwy i adnewyddiad yr 
a6ii flFydd gatholio a goleuni Efengyl Crist : yr hwn lythyr a serif ennodd y 
ioededig Escob mewn Oymraec groyw, hyfedr, ymadroddus, a di-ammeu 
wiieuthyr onaw Ids mawr i bob Cymro a'i darllennodd. Heblaw hynny mi a 
welais ddosparth byr ar y rhan g^taf i Bamadeg cymraec a brintiesid er 
ys- talm, yr hwn sydd ddam o waith dyscedig ynghelf yddyd gramadec, mor 
lauraidd, mor lathraidd, ag mor odidawg ei ymadroddiad, na ellir damuno 
dim perffeithiach yn hynny o beth. Ni wn i wded etto, na chlywed son am 
ddim amgenach yn Gymraeg a nemmawr o addysc yntho. 

Y mae'n rhaid y bu cryn ymdrafod ar bwne purdeb y Gymraeg yn 
amser Morys Kyffin. Dywed yn yr un anerchiad — 

Dymma iti ar les d*enaid, yn hyn o lyfr, sylwedd a chrynodeb y Ffydd 
wtr Oatholic ; ith hyfforddi a'th berffeithio yn Uwybr gwasanaeth Duw, ag 
lechydwriaeth dyn. Wrth ddarllen hwn y cei di wybod hanes, a dealld 
gwirionedd y Grefydd Gristnogawl, a chyda hynny ddanghossiad a dat- 
guddiad amhuredd crediniaeth Pdh Rhufain, Khoed y Goruchaf Dduw iti 
ochel y drwg, a chalyn y da. 

Mi a dybiais yn oref add heibio'r hen eiriau cymreig yr rhai ydynt wedi* 

tyfu allan o gyomabod a chyd-arfer y cyffiredin, ag a ddewisais y geiriau 

howssaf, rhwyddaf, a sathreaicca 'g allwn, i wneu<£yr ffordd yr ymadrodd 

yn rhydd ag yn ddi-rwystrus i'r sawl ni wyddant ond y gymraeg arferedig. 

Eithr am ryw air angenrheidiol, yr hwn ni el lid dangos mo sylwedd ei rym, 

na synnwyr ei arwyddoccad yn gymraeg, e ddarfu i mi yn-61 arfer yr iaith 

Saesonaeg, Ffrangaegy iaith ItaH, iaith Spaeriy a bagad o ieithoedd eraiU, 

gymryd y cyfryw air o'r Oroeg, neu o'r Lfadinj yn y modd y mae'n gynefin 

gan-mwyaf ymhob gwlad yngHred er ys-talm o amser. Nid oes nemmawr 

o'r fath eii-iau ; ag o'r rhai rheitiaf di a gei hysbysrwydd a deonglad ar eu 

penneu euhun, ar 61 diwedd hyn o Bag-ddoediad. Er maint fa fyngofal am 

myfyrdod yn hyn o beth, etto, mi a wna gyfri gael fy-mamu a beio amaf 

ganry w fath a'r goeg ddynion, y rhai a graffant ar ymbell air ymma ag accw, 

ag a ddoedant yn y fan, wele, geiriau seisnigaidd a geiriau lladingaidd yw 

rhain, yn dwyno'r gymraec : fatteb i'r rheini, ydy w'r ddihareb, ^'i Wyr, ni 

Wdoddf ni Ddysc, Druain gwerin, ychydig a wyddant, Uai a welsant, ag 

nid gwiw son am ddyscu iddynt. My fi a faddeua i'r rhai hyn eu han- 

wybodeth a'u ffolineb, ag adawaf i rai eraill chwerthin am eu penneu. 

Hawdd yw gwybod am ryw eiriau seisnig, nad oes, ag na bu er ioed eiriau 

cymreig i'w cael • a hefyd may geiriau yn dyfod o'r Ffrangaec yw'r rhan 

f wyaf o'r rhai y mae'n hwy yn tybied eu bod yn seisnigaidd. Ag am y 

geiriau lladingaidd, pwy nis gwyr nad yw'r iaith Gymraec yn ei herwydd, 

ddim amgen, onid banner Uadin drwyddi. Mi 'allwn pe bae gennyf ham- 

♦Nid arfer neb dyscedig o adgyfodi'r cyfryw eiriau methedig mewn iaith yn y 
byd. Omnium rerum, vicissitudo. 
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rlden wncuthyr lljfr digoii ci faint o'r geirieu cyiureic arferedig, a fenthyoc- 
iwyd nid yn vnig oW UwUn a'r FfrangaeCf eithr o iaith Italic ag iaith Spaen 
hefyd : heblaw'r da/itd Jioeg, ag Ebryw, a'r cyfryw. Rhyw rai di-ddysc 
di-synwjT, a ddoedunt ddarfod i*r leithoedd hynny fenthyccio gan y Gym- 
mog, ac nid yr iaith Oynn aog genthyn-nhwy. Nid gwiw mor ymrysymmu 
a*r fath ynfydion cynhwynol, namyn ea gadel mown anwiredd ag oferedd. 
Yn wir chwith iawn yw dal sylw ar lawer o wyr Eglwysig cymreig yn byw 
ar bris eneidieu dynion, a bagad ernill o Gymry yn cymeryd amynt eulnn 
dyw a goruchafia[*tb, beb genthynt fii'n y byd a'r iaith eu gwlad, eithr 
rbiiBKo *i docdyd, a chwylyddio i chlywed, rhag ofti iss-hau ar eu gradd a*u 
cyuicriad ; heb na medry darllcn, ua cheisio myfyrio dim a fae a flrwyth 
yntho'n gj-mraeg, fcgis niynny cnynt i bobl dybicd fed cymmaint eu 
rhagor-fraint nhwy, na wedde iddynt (f eneidieu gwnnion) ostwng cyn 
insod ag ymyixyd ar ddiiu addysc cynireig. Telid Duw iddynt ddaed eu 
eyncddfeu." 

Er fod tri chan mlyncdd wedi mynd heilio ei pan ysgrifennwyd y 
gciriau yna, y mae*r cyfeiliornad am yr iaith yn para'n iraidd eto. Ond 
tybed fod *' gwjr Eglwysig cymreig,** neu rhyw Gymry eraill, sydd " yn 
cymeryd amynt oulun dysc a goruchufiaeth,'* yn tybied yn ein dyddiau 
ni, '<na wedde iddynt ostwng cjn issed ag ymyiryd ar d dim addysc 
cymreig ?" Fa ddy wedwyd yn amser Morns Kyffin fod yr iaitli Gym- 
raeg ar dranc, a cheir eto rai a ddywed yr un peth, fel pe i gywiro gair 
y gwr docth, ^'Nid oes dim newydd dan yr haul.*' A ymlaen a 
dywed,— 

** Prin y gwehi'i ddim (onid Uyfr Gair Duw *n vnig) yn y Gymraec, a 
dim ffrwyth rhinwedd ynddo, i ddyscy ag i hyfforddi yr rhai annyscedig. 
Doctor William Morgan a gyfieythodd y Beibl drwyddi yn hwyr o amser ; 
gwaith angenrheidiol, gorchestol, duwiol, dyscedig ; am yr hwn ni ddichyn 
Cymry fyth dalu a diolch iddo gymaiut ag a hacddodd ef. Cyn hynny 
hawdd yw gwybod may digon Uesc ocdd gyflwr yr iaith gymraeg, pryd na 
cheirt cly wed fynychaf, ond y naill ai cerdd faswedd, ai ynte rhyw fath arall 
ar wawd ofer heb na dysc, na dawn, na dounydd ^nddi. O damweinie i 
lyw biydydd, ryw om,sor, geisio bras-naddu ychydig dduwioldeb ar g^rdd, 
cf a bullo mcwn Jlawer pwuc eisieu dysc, a gwybodeeth ; gan hynodi i'r bobl 
ryw hen chwedl, noii gocl gwrach ar gwrr y burth ; a hynny wedi ei d3mny 
allan (y rhan fwyaf) o lyfr y Myneich celwyddog gynt, yr hwn a elwid 
Legenda aurea^ ag a elJir ei alw Traethawd y Celwyddeu. Y mae*n fy medd- 
iant i beth o*r fath gerdd gyiuraec i'w dangos, ag y mae'n dostur iawu gan 
fynghalon i feddwl ddarfod twyllo ag anrheithio llawer enaid dyn drwry'r 
fath erchyll ynfydrwj'dd. 



A chymmesur yw adrodd i ti 3m hyn o fan pa ddialedd a llwyr-gam a 
wnaeth gwr eglwysig o Gymry mewn Eisteddfod ; pan grybwyllwyd am 
roi cennad i vn celfydd i brintio Cymraeg, yntef a ddoedodd nad cymniTvys 
ocdd adol printio math yn y byd ar lyfreu Cymreig, eithr ef a fynne i*r bobl 
ddyscu Saesonaeg, a cbolli eu Cymraeg, gan ddoedyd ym mellach na wnaer 
Beibl gymraeg ddim da, namyn Hawser o ddrwg. Wele, ond rliinweddol a 
naturiol oedd fod yn Eglwyswr fal hyn ? A alle Ddiawl ei bun ddoedyd yn 
amgeiiach ? Nid digon oedd gantho ef speilio'r Cyffredin am eu da dayarol, 
ond ef a fynne gwbl anrheithio eu heneidieu nhwy hefyd. Herwydd pwy ni 
wyr mor amhosibl fydde dwyn yr boll bobl i ddyscu Saesonaeg ag i goUi eu 
Cymraeg ; ag mor resynol yn y cyfamser fydde colli peth aneirif o eneidieu 
dynion eisieu dysc a dawn iw hyflForddi ? Ond tebig oedd hwn i'r ci 3m 
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we<id. yn y preseb, ni wnae na bwyta gwair ei hun, na gadel i'r Ych bori 
^ai-fcli ? Na bo gwell helynt ei enaid ef nag oedd ei ystyriaeth fo am 
i^iexi eraill. Doetted pawb Amerif ag na chlywer byth mwy son am 
lo. Ond gan fod llyfr gair Duw wedi ei gymreigu a'i brintio, nid gwiw 
.e"b o bl«nt diawl bellach geisio tywyllu goleuni Cymry, gwnelont eu 
aetliaf." 

Gradawn Morus Kyffin yu y fan yma, gyda galw sylw at y modd yr 

fera'r gair **matli." Dywed bob amser **math ar/* nid **math o; *' 

egis "gan ryw fatb ar goeg ddynion ;*' " rhy w fath arall Afr wawd 

.&r ; *' ** math yn y byd ar lyfreu/* Yr ydym ni yn y dyddiau diweddaf 

yn. -wrth ddweyd " math o" yn colli priod-dduU y Qymraeg; megis yn 

cwestiwn, "Pa sawl math o blant sydd ?" ac yn dilyn y Saesneg, gan 

3ddwl mai yr un path ydyw " bath " y Gymraeg a " kind '' y Saesneg: 

nd nid felly. Tardda'r gair o'r Lladin hatt-o, a dynoda stamp, Ohono 

T deillia **bathoriayth" {mmt),ayM yn Llyvyr Llan Daf (t.d. 120), a 

iheir fiurfiau ereill iddo yn y geiriau " arian bath," " bathodyn." Pan 

idy wedir " dyn o'i fath,'* yr hyn a feddylir ydyw a man of his stamp, 

(Prof. Bhys, Arch. CamL, 1873, p. 267). 

Fel y gwelir oddiwrth yr hyn a ddywed Morys Kyffin, yr oedd 

Henyddiaeth Gymreig mewn cyflwr pur adfyduB yn yr unfed ganrif ar 

bymtheg, a pharhaodd felly am ysbaid maith. Y mae'n syn na theim- 

lodd Cymru ond ychydig iawn oddiwrth y dadeni llenyddol mawr f u yn 

Lloegr yn nheyrnasiad y frenhines Elizabeth ; y dadeni a gynhyrchodd 

Shakespeare a Spenser, Philip Sidney a Ben Jonson, Bacon a Milton, a 

llu o gewri ereill. Ond nid oedd ei hamser hi eto. Tra yr oedd gan y 

Saeson gn^d llenyddol toreithiog, ni chyhoeddwyd yn y Gymraeg ond 

ychydig iawn o weithiau gwreiddiol o bwys i'r werin, o amser printio'r 

Beibl yn 1588, hyd amser cychwyn Oymdeithas y Oymmrodorion yn 

Llundainyn yflwyddyn 1751. Ac eithrio gweithiau Sion Dafydd Rhys, 

Emwnt Prys, Ficer Llanymddyfri, Dr. John Davies o Fallwyd, Morgan 

Llwyd, Charles Edwards, Edward Llwyd, Elis Wyn, Theophilus Evans, 

a gweithiau'r Dr. Griffith Eoberts, a gyhoeddwyd ar y Cyfandir, llyf rau 

crefyddol, wedi eu cyfieithu o*r Saesneg, oedd agos yr oil o lenyddiaeth 

y cyfnod. Ee wnaethpwyd gwaith mawr gan rai o'r gwyr hyn, a chan 

ddynion da fel Stephen Hughes, Thomas Gouge, Griffith Jones o 

Landdowror, ac ereill, — a dylasai eu coffadwriaeth fod yn feudigedig 

gennym, — tuag at baratoi'r ffordd i oleuo'r deall trwy argyhoeddi'r 

gydwybod. 

Ychydig iawn o gyfnewidiad sydd yn yr iaith ysgrifenedig trwy'r 
cyfnod. Yr oedd yn rhydd ac ystwyth yn gyfFredin, ac ni ellir dymuno 
dim rhagorach na iaith Edward James yn Llyfr yr Homiliau, a Charles 
Edwards yn Hanes y Ffydd, Elis Wyn yn y Bardd Owsc, ac Edward 
Samuel yn yr amrywiol gyfieithiadau a wnaeth. Dilynai Elis Wyn sain 
yr iaith lafar yn yr ymadrodd printiedig, heb drafferthu ynghylch 
gwreiddyn gair, mwy na'r gwladwr wrth siarad; a'r hyn sydd yn rhoddi 
rhagoriaeth arbennig i'r Bardd Cwsc ydyw fod ei arddull wedi ei seilio 
ar dafodiaith gartrefol gwerin jrr oes, fel y dengys y lliaws mawr o 
eiriau o*r Saesneg sydd ynddo. 

Yn y geiriau hynny yr ysgrifennir yn awr -au iV lliosogi, -eti 
sydd bob amser yn y Bardd (Jwsc ; megis cardi^w, casti^w, drys^w, Uyfr^w, 
penn^w. Yn yr hen Gymraeg, fel y gwelsom yn Llyvyr Llan Daf, -ou 
oedd y terfyniad, a threiglodd i -^m. Dywed Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans 
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nad oes dim prawf y dybuwyd y sain ^au erioed yn unrhyw gwmwd 
yng Nghymru. {Uyvyr IJan JMf, t.d. xxxv.) Ax5 eithrio rhan o 
Wynedd, a chwr byohan o sir Porgaimwg, -e ydy w'r sain a glywir 
trwy Gymru oil. Ac yn y mannau hynny fe'i seinir yn -a: clustia, 
drysa, ao nid clustiatf na irysau, 

Y mae'n resyn na ddilynwyd orgraff Morys Kyffin, Edward James, 
Charlos Edwards, acEIis Wyn ynyr adargraffiadau o*a gwaitli sydd o 
fewn cyrraedd y cyfifredin. Gyhoeddodd Charles Edwards " Ddeffyn- 
niad Ffydd Eglwys Loegr '* ac ** Epistol yr Escob Dafies at y Cembra," 
yn un gyfrol yn y flwyddyn 1671, dan yr enw " Dad-seiniad Meibiony 
Daran." Yr oedd efe yn olygydd dibafaL Y mae'r **Deffynniad" 
wedi ei brintio ganddo, air am air, Uytbyren am lythyren, a llinell am 
linell agos drwyddo, yr un ffunud ag yn argraffi.ad yr awdwr, a 
gyboeddwyd yn 1696. Y mae pob golygydd arall wedi cymeiyd ei 
byf dra i gyfnewid sillebiaetb ac orgraA yr awduron byn yn ol ei fympwy 
ei hun. Yn yr argraffiad o'r Bardd Cwic gyboeddwyd yng Nghaer- 
fyrddin yn 1863, proffesir rboddi copi cywir, canys dywed y golygydd: 
— ** Cymmerwyd testyn yr argraffiad newydd presennol o argra^ad yr 
awdwr ei bun ; a cbymbarwyd ef yn ofalus a'r argraffiadau ereill, yn 
enwedig y rhai a gyboeddwyd cyn diwedd y ganrif ddiweddaf. Nid oes 
nemawr o lyfr yn ein biaitb wedi cael cymaint cam ar ddwylaw 
cyboeddwyr ag a gaf odd y Bardd Cwsg ; ac un o brif amcanion ei 
gyboeddi o newydd y tro bwn ydyw, ei adf eryd i'w burdeb cyssefin, beb 
na cbwanegu ato, na tbynu oddiwrtbo, na cbyf newid amo." Dywed eil- 
waith yn argraffiad 1865 : — '* Ailgymbarwyd yr argraffiad newydd hwn 
yn fanwl a'r argraffiad cyntaf, a diwygiwyd y cyf^w wallau a lithr- 
asont i argraffiad 1853." Nis gall geiriau fod yn fwy di-amwys na 
bynyna. Y mae'n ofidus er byn oU, fod y Bardd Cwsg yn cael cymaint 
cam yn yr argraffiadau byn ag a gaf odd yn yr un o'r Ueill y mae'r 
golygydd yn eu condemnio. Y mae ei ddau argraffiad ef, fel pob un 
arall y gwn i am dano, wedi eu diwygio gymaint fel ag i fod yn boUol 
ddiwertb i ef rydydd yr iaitb. 

Tua cbanol y ddeunawfed ganriE fe welwyd yng Ngbymru ddwy 
agwedd i ddeffroad cenedlaetbol mawr, sef y diwygiad crefyddol a elwir 
yn gyffredin y Diwygiad Metbodistaidd, a'r diwygiad Uenyddol, gych- 
wynwyd gan Lewis Morys o F6n, ac a roddes inni Oronwy Owen, 
William Wynne, leuan Brydydd Hir, a lliaws ereiU. 

Bu nertboedd grymus yn distaw weitbio, yn arloesi'r ffordd i'r genedl 
ddyfod o ddiffaetbwcb Uygredigaeth a tbywyllwcb anwybodaeth, i 
ryddid argyboeddiad cydwybod a goleuni deall, Er nad oedd gan werin 
Cymru ond ycbydig o lyfrau, meddent un fantais anrbaetbadwy,— yr 
oedd y Beibl ganddynt yn iaitb syml yr aelwyd, a bu yn foddion, nid 
yn unig i'w goleuo yn ffordd yr Efengyl, ond befyd i gadw eu cariad at 
eu biaitb yn wresog yn eu mynwesau, apban ddaetbyr awr,midorrodd 
allan yn ffagl trwy Gymru oil. 

Yn y flwyddyn 1751, sefydlwyd Cymdeitbas y Cymmrodorion gan 
" gryn Nifer o W^r wedi eu geni o fewn Tywysogaetb CymrUy yn 
drigiannol yn Llundain ac 64 bamgylcb, o wir Gariad ar eu Gwlad,*' yn 
bennaf i ** Ymgeleddu a Diwyllio'r FrutaniaithJ^ fRhaglythyr i Osod- 
edigaethau Cymdeithas y Cymmrodorion^ 1768.^ Yn fuan wedyn, yr oedd 
gan bob tref a Han eu Cymdeitbasau i ** goledd iaith, llenyddiaetb, ac 
arferion yr ben Frutaniaid.'' Yng ngwres y cyffro yma y cyboeddodd 
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Owain Myfyr ac lolo Morgannwg eu casgliad o weithiau'r Cynfeirdd, 
ac yr ymgymerodd y Dr. William Owen Pughe a gwneud ei Eiriadur 
mawr. AH gycliwynwyd yr Eisteddfod, a chododd llu o feirdd a llen- 
orion i f ri o dan ei ohysgod. 

Ond y mae iaith y dadeni yn wahanol iawn i iaith yr oes o'r blaen. 
Y mae wedi colli ei hoenusrwydd ; y mae ysbryd y peth by w wedi 
cilio o honi. Nid iaith y werin mwy sydd i fod yn safon yr iaith 
lenyddol, ond rhywbeth a alwent yn **Erutaniaith wedi ei hymgeleddu 
a'i diwygio," chwedl Rhaglythyr y Cymmrodorion. Ni fuasai 
gennym nemor o le i gwyno pe*r ymdrechasid iV diwygio yn unol 
&'i theithi. Ond llyffetheiriwyd hi, ac ymyn'wyd k^i thM drwy ei 
beichio a phriod-ddulliau a cbystrawen y Saesneg, a bwriwyd allan 
J geiriau dieithr oedd erbyn hynny yn rhan o honi. Nid rhyfedd 
fed yr ymadrodd ysgrifenedig yn anystwyth a dienaid, pan ystyr- 
iom beth oedd syniadau doethion y cyfnod am Iaith. Nid oedd 
leitheg yn bod, ac er fod Edward Llwyd gydag ymdrech blin a 
pbrofiad chwerw wedi dangos y ffordd trwy ei ymchwiliad i'r ieith- 
oedd Oeltaidd ereill, nid oes dim yn aros yn ein hiaith i ddangos ol 
llafur yr leithydd mwyaf fu gennym ond y lythyren am dd welir 
mown ysgrifen. /'Welsh Philology y p. 257, 1879.y Nid aethpwyd i 
mewn iV lafur ef . 

Nis gwn am ddim a ddengys farn yr oes yn f wy clir na*r hyn a 
ddywedir yn y Bhaglythyr y soniais am danouchod : — 

Y mae'r Iaith Gymraeg gymmaint ei Godidowgrwydd ac un Iaith arf er- 
edig arall dan Haul : Ym Mhybyrwch ei Hymadroddion, nid ydy w hi islaw 
yr Tin : YngNghysondeb ei Chynghaneddau, yr hyn sydd yn ei chymhwyso 
yn arbennig at Brydyddiaeth, mae hi uwch law y rhan f wyaf ; ac y mae'n 
Brawf nid bychan o'i Chyflawndra, a lleied y mae hi yn rhwymedig i 
leithoedd, eraill, ei bod, heb Qymmorth dim Geiriau dieithr, yn adrodd yn 
gyflawn holl Ddychymygiadau'r Meddwl ; Ac y mae Bhagorgamp arbennig 
yn perthyn yn neillduol iddi ei hun, er nad ydys yn gyffredin yn craffu amo, 
hynny yw, hawsed gwneuthur o honi Eiriau cyssylltiedig, y rhai a wasan- 
aethant nid yn unig i arwyddoccau y Pethau a grybwyilir, ond hefyd i 
bennodi'n bendant eu prif Ansawdd a'u hanianawl Gynneddfau. • . . 
A chan fod y Frutaniaith mor Ardderchog a Phrydferth ynddi ei hun, nid 
allwn lai na bo gennym Dyb barchus o naturiol Athrylith, cystal ac Astud- 
rwydd yr hen Frutaniaid, gan nad yw nemmawr Uai n^ Phrawf eu bod yn 
Bobl gy wraint a dysgedig. Canys, os ystyriwn pa faint o Bym sydd raid ei 
fod mewn Meddwl dyn i ddychymmyg a Uunio Iaith ; mor drwsgl ac 
ammherffaith gan mwyaf yw pob Iaith ar y cyntaf , ac mor hir a hwyr, o 
dippyn i dippyn, y cynnydda i Berffeithrwydd, rhaid cyfaddef mai Gwaith 
yn gofyn Pwyll a Chywreindeb mawr oedd dwyn y Frutaniaith i*r fath 
Brydferthwch a Chywirdeb. 

Swm a sylwedd hynyna ydyw, y tybient am iaith, mai cynnyrch 
meddwl rhyw gynifer o ddynion ydoedd, wedi cyfarfod i ddyfeisio o'u 
pennan eu hunain rhyw nifer o wreiddeiriau, a chyDllunio pa sut iV 
rhoi wrth eu gilydd. Ni thybiasant o gwbl mai peth byw ydyw, yn 
tyfu o ryw hedyn, neu yn gwreiddio o ryw ^y^ fel coeden, gan estyn ei 
gwraidd a lledu ei changhennau yn ol natur ei th^f a rhinwedd ei 
maeth. 

Pan ymgymerodd y Dr. Wm. Owen Pughe ag ail- wneud y Gymraeg, 
mi dynnodd yr holl iaith allan o ryw gymaint o "wreiddionos ' a 
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THE BANGOR CONTROVERSY. 

A STATEMENT OF FACTS. 



THE University College of North Wales was constituted by Royal 
Charter in 1884. As in all the younger provincial colleges, 
men and women students are admitted without distinction to 
its classes. It is governed by a council of thirty-one persons, 
who represent principally the older universities and the court of 
governors. The senate, or body of professors, is responsible for the 
discipline and studies of the college. The court of governors, which 
numbers over 200 persons, subscribers and representatives of localities 
in North Wales, is the legislative authority. The college does not 
undertake directly any provision for the residence of students: but 
those who do not live with their parents must lodge at some house, 
the occupier of which holds a licence from the council. To meet 
the special needs of women students a hall of residence was established 
in 1886, and a licence granted by the council to its head, Miss 
Frances E. Hughes. It was not, however, compulsory oh women students 
to make use of the hall, and there have always been some who have 
preferred to reside in private lodgings. These are often referred to from 
the hall standpoint as ** out-students." 

The present difficulty began last November in a meeting of the board 

of directors of the hall, when a rule affecting the intercourse between the 

women students resident at the hall and those resident in registered lodgings 

came under discussion. For some time past there had been differences 

between the members of the board of directors with regard to the relations 

between these two classes of women-students. The members of the college 

staff who have been on the board have felt that unnecessary annoyance has 

been given to the out-students by the regulations enforced by the lady 

principal. In November, 1890, they found that a rule was being enforced 

which forbade any visiting between the two classes of students. This rule 

had never been brought before the board for its approval, and its existence 

had not been known previously to several of them. A discussion took 

place at the board, and it was admitted on all sides that there might be 

valid reasons against the hall students being allowed to visit in private 

lodgings ; but it was urged that there could be no similar objection to the 

out-students paying visits to their friends at the hall. A compromise 

was arrived at, and a rule was approved by the directors, to the effect that 

students residing at the hall might not visit those residing in lodgings ; but 

the latter might, with the approval of the lady principal, be received at 

specified times at the hall 



For two years no further attention was called to the matter. In 
October, 1892, a member of the college staff, who was a director, found 
that two of the out-students had been prohibited from visiting at the hall, 
on the ground of this rule. Upon the point being brought before the 
directors, it appeared that the rule was differently interpreted by the two 
parties. Miss Hughes understood it to mean that she might on certain 
occasions invite the out-students to a gathering at the hall, though she 
admitted that during the past year, at least, none had been present in con- 
sequence of any such invitation. The members of the college staff main- 
tained that the rule, whilst reserving the authority of the lady principal as 
to individuals and times, gave a general permission to the hall-students to 
receive the visits of the out-students, like those of any other lady friends 
of the same age. It should be noticed that the members of the college 
staff invited discussion on this point in their capacity as members of the 
board only. It has never been supposed that the college could officially 
interfere in a matter of this kind. 

The discussion of this rule was resented by the lady principal and her 
supporters on the board, who seemed to consider that a personal attack 
was being made upon her. One of the out-students who had resided at 
the hall the previous session was amongst those affected by the rule, and 
the vjew was taken that an attempt was being made to force Miss Hughes 
to receive this particular student on intimate terms at the hall. Against 
this view the professors from the first protested : they were only concerned, 
they maintained, with their responsibility as members of the board for a 
rule of the board, and they consider that the responsibility for dealing with 
individuals rested solely with the lady principal. They, therefore, objected 
to any discussion of the actions of an individual student. Nevertheless, in 
the interval between the first mooting of this question and the meeting of 
the board, it transpired that Miss Hughes had made or offered to several 
persons statements about the student in confidence, which were of an 
injurious nature. These statements first reached the parents of other women- 
students living in Bangor. These parents felt great anxiety in the matter, 
for if the statements were justified, they could no longer allow intimate 
relations between this student and their own daughters. On the other hand, 
if they were without foundation, they desired to befriend a young lady 
whose natural protectors were out of reach. One of these parents obtained 
an interview with Miss Hughes. He declined to hear from her any state- 
ment the truth of which he was not to be allowed to investigate ; and in 
the end thought he had obtained from her an assurance that she had 
nothing to bring against the character or conduct of this student. As the 
result of this interview and other inquiries made by them, these parents of 
women-students living at home were convinced that it was their duty to act 
as the friends of the student attacked. This was the position when the 
board of directors met on November 3rd to consider the visiting rule. 

In the course of his remarks on the rule, one of the professors 
expressed his satisfaction at finding that the question at issue was in no 
way complicated by a personal question, referring at the same time to the 
assurance which he had received, but without mentioning any name. The 
lady principal stated that the assurance was partially correct, that she had 
nothing against the character of the student in question, but something 
against her conduct. She then named the student, and declared that she 
had a formal statement to make with regard to her. 

The two professors, one of whom was the principal of the college, 
protested against any statement being made before the directors against 



n::Kiividual, and pointed out that if it were made, the matter could not 

^ there, but must be followed by an inquiry. One or two of the 

^c^tors expressed their desire to hear the statement. The matter was not 

.^d on, but the chairman ruled that the statement must be heard, and 

Lt after it had been made, any single director would have the right to 

mand an inquiry. The professors, whilst still protesting against any such 

-tement being made, gave notice that they should demand an inquiry. 

'ie lady principal then made a statement as to a number of incidents 

ip>lying untruthfulness and indelicacy on the part of the student. When 

w^ liad 'concluded, the inquiry was demanded, but was strongly opposed 

/ many of the directors. Ultimately a committee was appointed to 

Dminunicate the statements of the lady principal to the student, and to 

iceive any rebutting statement she might wish to make. 

The student, though in no way under the authority of the hall, feeling 
tiat these statements unless contradicted must do her serious damage, 
-ppeared before the committee, and made a counter-statement, which 
-eemed to some of the committee a sufficient answer. The chairman, 
lowever, ruled that the committee had no power to hear evidence or to 
draw any conclusions. This counter-statement was then referred back to 
the board of directors, and, along with the lady principal's statement, 
entered on the minutes of the board. 

Meantime the professors, hoping to end an exceedingly painful 
matter, and convinced, after hearing the counter-statement, that the lady 
principal had made a serious error of judgment, had written to her 
strongly urging that sbe should withdraw and apologise without delay ; and 
receiving no answer, had communicated the facts to the student's friends, 
two of the parents referred to above, who in their turn asked for an 
apology, as the only means of removing the painful effect of the state- 
ments made. The board at its meeting, on November loth, definitely 
refused to undertake an investigation, which was again pressed for, so 
that the statements made might be either substantiated or withdrawn. 

The friends of the student, unable to obtain any inquiry from the 

board of directors, now applied to the senate of the college, as the 

authority responsible for its discipline. They alleged that certain charges, 

which they formulated, had been made against her by the lady principal, 

and they asked the senate to investigate the truth of the statements on 

which these charges were based. As the statements were alleged to have 

been made by a person in a position of considerable responsibility, and 

some of them in a formal manner to a body numbering more than twenty 

persons, and as, if true, they would certainly have affected the position of 

the student at the college, the senate felt that it had no alternative but to 

inquire into the matter. They found ih2X primd facie evidence had been 

given of the making of most of the charges formulated, and they invited 

formal statements upon them from the student and her friends, and from 

the two professors who had been present at the directors' meeting. The 

latter then withdrew from the inquiry, on the ground that they might be 

regarded as having expressed a definite view as to the merits of the case, 

and confined themselves to giving evidence when required. Another 

professor, whose name had been referred to in the preliminary statements, 

also withdrew and gave evidence. A fourth professor was absent during 

the whole of the proceedings through illness. 

The inquiry was held by the senate, consisting of the remaining seven 
members. In view of recent correspondence, it may be well to note that 
of the seven four were married, and that the average age was over 



thirty- five. The inquiry was careful and full. The lady principal was 
courteously invited to assist the senate in its inquiry, but declined to hold 
any communication with them on the matter in question, on the ground 
that the present circumstances had been brought about by the action of 
two members of the senate. It was pointed out in answer that the inquiry 
was initiated, not by their action, but in response to a demand made by 
the student, and that the two members referred to were taking no part in 
the inquiry, except as witnesses. The lady principal replied that she 
adhered to her decision. The board of directors were also asked to assist 
the senate in its investigation by supplying copies of the lady principal s 
statement and the rebutting statement (which had both been entered on 
the minutes of the board) and of the judgment, if any, arrived at by the 
directors after hearing the report of their committee. The directors 
declined to furnish the papers asked for. Several other persons connected 
with the hall, including students, were invited to give evidence, but with 
one exception they refused. 

The following was the decision, unanimously signed, of the senate :-— 

"At the request of , an exhibitioner of the 

college, and of her friends acting on her behalf, the senate, as the 
body entrusted by charter with the discipline of the college, have 
fully investigated certain grave charges made against her character 
and conduct, and have been placed in possession of ample evidence 
with regard to the circumstances upon which these charges have 
been based. , 

" The senate find that there exists no foundation whatever for 
any one of the said charges, and desires further to place on record 
that in all the circumstances referred to in the charges, as in her 
whole career in this college and her previous life, as testified to by 
overwhelming evidence, her conduct and character have always 
been those of a refined and honourable woman." 

This decision was communicated to the students' friends, to the 
women students of the college, and to those who had been invited to aid 
in the inquiry. 

The senate's decision with regard to the student was final : but as the 
senate had no authority over the lady principal, who, as the holder of 
a lodging-house licence, was responsible to the council and not to them, 
they reported the whole of the circumstances of the case, along with the 
evidence, to the council. In this report they quoted from the minutes of 
the inquiry those charges which they themselves held to have been made 
by Miss Hughes : and they called the attention of the council to the 
suffering which had been caused to the student, and the injury that might 
result to her career, seeing that the lady principal had declined either to 
substantiate or to withdraw her statements. The friends of the student 
in England also applied to the council to give her their protection, and 
submitted the following memorial : — 

TO THE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 

The undersigned friends of , a Student of the University 

College of North Wales, Bangor, beg, with all respect, to make the following 
representations to the Council of the College. 



^ St. That is a Student of the College, living in a lodging- 

i^e under their licence and protection. 

^nd. That grave charges made against her character and conduct, having 
ix:i fully investigated by the Senate, have been pronounced by them to be 
V Old of all foundation. 

3rd. That the Senate has appended to its decision an expression of its 
^x^ion that " in all the circumstances referred to in the charges, as in her 
:i.ole career in this College, and her previous life, as testified to by over- 
::!. aiming evidence, her conduct and character have always been those of a 
fi-xied and honourable woman." 

"Under these circumstances the undersigned respectfully urge the Council of 
v^ College to take such steps as they may deem necessary to neutralize the 

Rfect of the charges brought against , and to prevent any repeti- 

on of them. 

EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. EDWIN J. RHODES. 

E. P. SCRYMGOUR. SOPHIE BRYANT, D.Sc. 

A. K. CONNELL, M.A. JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D. 
JULIE JACOB. A. J. WILSON. 

H. R. FOX-BOURNE. BRITON RIVIERE, R.A., D.C.L. 

B. H. ALFORD. A. F. MURISON. 
ELIZABETH THOMSON. 

ANNA C. ANDREWS, Head Mistress Maida Vale High School. 

A. J. RHODES, Marlborough Road, St. Albans, Herts. 

P* T. FORSYTH, M.A., Minister of Clarendon Park Congregational 
Church, Leicester, President Leicester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 

J LLEWELYN DAVIES, Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale. 

FRANCES MARY BUSS. [" I add my signature because, although 

not personally acquainted with Miss , I think the 

proper conduct of her case essential to the interests of the Women's 

Educational Movement in North Wales."] 
SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Edin. 

Hon. Fellow Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

F. Y. EDGEWORTH, M.A., D.C.L., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Oxford. 

CHARLES EDWARD MAURICE, Eiverne Cottage, Gainsborough 
Gardens, Hampstead. 

JOHN W. HALES, M.A., Cantab, Professor of English Literature at 
King's College, London ; Lecturer at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, &c. 

W. A. HUNTER, M.P. 

JOHN BEATIE CROZIER, M.B., M.R.C.P. Lond. 

The council, at its meeting on December 21st, after some discussion, 
expressed its satisfaction that the student had been exonerated : and then 
adjourned the discussion of the action of Miss Hughes till their next 
meeting on February the ist, and sent Miss Hughes a copy of the 
evidence taken before the Senate. It was stated, at the same time, by a 
supporter of Miss Hughes, that she had already seen the Senate Report, 
and a motion that she should be sent a copy of this report and be 
requested to state her case in answer to it, was only lost by the strenuous 
opposition of her friends. Before the second meeting of the council, 
friendly efforts were privately made by a prominent member of that body, 
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to induce Miss Hughes to withdraw the injurious statements, so that there 
might be no necessity for the council to take action : but these efforts met 
with no success. 

On February ist the adjourned discussion was brought on. No 
statement or explanation from Miss Hughes had been made in the 
interval, or was received at the meeting. It was urged by her friends 
that the council was an improper body to consider the matter, and that 
the whole question, both as regarded the lady principal and the student, 
should be referred to arbitrators, one to be appointed by the council 
of the college, one by the directors of the hall, and a third to be 
chosen by these two. This proposal — ^involving as it did the retrial of 
the student, the abdication both by the council and the senate of their 
proper functions, and the placing of one of the college lodging-houses 
on an equality with the college itself — the council felt unable to accept, 
and as no explanation was received from Miss Hughes or offered on 
her behalf, a resolution was passed calling upon her to withdraw any 
statements she might have made against the character or conduct of 
the student, and generally to disavow all imputations against her 
character or conduct. The object of the council being purely protective, 
no expression of regret or apology was demanded. The lady principal 
refused to comply, and in consequence the licence she held from the 
college was withdrawn from her, the council having now no other means 
of protecting its student. 

With regard to the women students resident in lodgings, it is only fair 
to state that they have been from the first a particularly well-conducted 
and deserving class of students, and the attempt to discredit them as a 
body and individually deserves severe reprobation. The charge of 
sectarian and political bias which has been brought against the senate 
and the majority of the council is equally discreditable. The student 
attacked is a Churchwoman, the two professors who interfered for her 
protection in the board of directors are Churchmen, and one of them is a 
Conservative. The action of both the senate and the council has been 
dictated by a feeling of duty alone. If either body had declined to act as 
it has done from any wish to avoid trouble or responsibility, it would have 
been guilty of a grave dereliction of duty, and the college would justly 
have forfeited the confidence of the public. It is commonly stated that the 
result of action of the college is to close the hall. This is not so. The 
college has simply withdrawn its lodging-house licence from the present 
head, and the board of directors can continue the institution by appointing 
a successor. In any case suitable provision will be made for the residence 
under proper supervision of women students next session : arrangements 
with this object have already been made. 

H. R. Reichel, M.A., 

Fellmv of AH Souli College^ Oxford^ and Principal of tk 
University College of North Wales, 
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